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Quanti  alpestri  sentier,  quanti  palustri 
Narrero  io,  di  morte  e  sangue  pieni, 
Pe'l  variar  de'  regni  e  stati  illustri ! 
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DISSERTATION 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  LUCRETIA  BORGlAv 


If  the  Lucretia  of  ancient  history  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  glory  of  her  sex,  the  Lucretia  of 
modern  Rome  has  been  alleged  as  an  example  of 
its  disgrace  and  its  shame.  From  her  own  times 
to  the  present,  her  depravity  is  on  historical  record ; 
yet  many  circumstances  concur  to  raise  considera- 
ble doubts  in  the  mind  of  an  impartial  inquu'er, 
whether  the  horrible  accusations  under  which  her 
memory  labours  be  well  founded.  Amidst  the 
licentiousness  that  characterized  the  age  in  which 
she  lived,  the  most  flagrant  charges  acquire  a  pro- 
bability which  they  could  not  in  another  period 
obtain ;  and  among  the  vices  of  the  times,  calumny 
and  falsehood  have  in  general  been  at  least  as  active 
as  the  rest. 

To 


VI  DISSERTATION. 

To  the  present  day  Lucretia  is,  for  the  most 
part,  only  known  as  the  incestuous  daughter  of 
Alexander  VI.  the  prostitute,  in  common,  of  her 
father  and  of  her  two  brothers  ;  one  of  whom  is 
supposed  to  have  assassinated  the  other  from  jea- 
lousy of  his  superiour  pretensions  to  her  favour. 
If  nothing  more  had  been  recorded  respecting  her 
than  the  charges  of  her  accusers,  we  must  have 
submitted  to  receive  their  information  as  true ;  with 
those  doubts  only  which  the  abominable  nature  of 
the  accusation  must  always  inspire.     But  Lucretia 
Borgia  is  known,  from  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, to  have  been  a  woman  of  great  accomplish- 
ments, as  M'd\  of  mind  as  of  person,  and  to  have 
passed  the  chief  part  of  her  life  in  an  eminent  sta- 
tion,   not  only  without   reproach,    but  with  the 
highest  honour  and  esteem.     If  the  Ethiopian  can- 
not change  his  skin,  nor  the  leopard  his  spots,  how 
are  we  to  conceive  it  possible,  that  the  person  who 
had,  during  so  many  years  of  her  life,  been  sunk 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  guilt  and  of  infamy,  could 
at  once  emerge  to  respectability  and  to  virtue? 
The  history  of  mankind  furnishes  no  instances  of 
such  a  rapid  change ;  and  we  are  therefore  naturally 
led  to  inquire  upon  what  evidences  such  charges 
have  been  made ;  and  as  from  their  nature  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  they  are  capable  either  of 
positive  proof,  or  of  positive  refutation,  we  must 
be  satisfied  to  form  our  belief  according  to  the  best 
evidence  of  probability. 

That 


DISSERTATION.  Vll 


That  accusations  of  this  nature  were  brought 
against  Lucretia  early  in  life,  and  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  her  father,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe. 
The  first  traces  of  them  appear  in  the  writings  of 
the  Neapolitan  poets,  who  being  exasperated  against 
Alexander  VI.  for  the  active  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Aragon, 
placed  no  limits  to  their  resentment.  ^  These  im- 
putations might,  however,  scarcely  have  deserved 
a  serious  reply,  had  they  not  received  additional 
credit  from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  historian 
Guicciardini,  who  informs  us,  that  "  it  was  ru- 
*'  moured,  that  not  only  the  two  brothers,  but  even 
"  the  father  were  rivals  for  the  love  of  Lucretia."* 

By 


*  Thus  Pontano,  in   an  epitaph  for  Lucretia  Borgia, 
who,  however,  survived  him  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

"  Hie  jacet  in  tumulo,  Lucretia  nomine,  sed  re 
"  Th^s.     Alexandri  filia,  sponsa,  nurus." 

And  Sanazzaro  thus  addresses  her  : 

"  Ergo  te  semper  cupiet,  Lucretia,  Sextus. 
*'  O  fatum  diri  numinis,  hie  Pater  est." 

And  this  supposed  intercourse  is  also  frequently  alluded 
to,  in  other  parts  of  the  works  of  the  last  mentioned  writer. 

^  "  Era  medesimamente  fama,  se  pero  e  degno  di  cre- 
*'  dersi  tanta  cnormita,  che  nell'  amor  di  Madonna  Lucretia, 
"  co!:coi"ressino  non  solamente  i  dui  fratelli  ma  eziaudio  il 
"  padre  medesimo."     Cuke.  Storia  d'  Ital.  lib.  iii.  L  182. 


VIU  DISSERTATION. 

By  these  rumours  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes  to 
the  writings  of  the  Neapolitan  poets,  with  whose 
works,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  he  was  well  acquainted, 
as  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  he  refers  to 
the  small  river  Sebeto,  near  Naples,  so  frequently 
the  theme  of  their  applause.  *" 

These  authorities  have  been  considered  as  suf- 
ficient grounds  for  future  historians  to  assert  the 
guilt  of  Lucretia  in  the  most  explicit  terms  ;  nor 
have  even  the  writers  of  the  Romish  church  hesi- 
tated to  express  their  conviction  of  her  criminality 
in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  and  the  tale  of  her 
infamy  has  accordingly  been  admitted  into  general 
compilations  and  biographical  dictionaries  as  un- 
doubted matter  of  fact.  ^  It  can  therefore  occa- 
sion no  surprise,  that  the  protestant  authors  have 
frequently  expatiated  on  a  subject  which,  as  they 
suppose,  reflects  such  disgrace  on  the  Roman  see. 
In  the  writings  of  Henry  Stephens,  *  of  Bale,  ^  and 
of  Gordon,  ^  this  accusation  forms  a  conspicuous 

feature ; 


c  "  II  piccolo  piu  presto  rio  che  fiumicello,  chiamato 
"  Sebeto  ;  incognito  a  ciascuno  se  non  gli  havessino  dato 
"  nome  i  versi  de'  poeti  Napolitani."  ib.fi.  113. 

V.  Moreri,  Diet.  Hist.  Art.  Ctesar  Borgia,  is^c. 

e  Jfiologie  fiour  Herodote.  liv.i.fi.  559.  Ed.  1692. 

*■  Pageant  offiofies.fi.  173.  Ed.  1574. 

g  Life  of  Alex.  FI.  and  his  son  Cesar  Borgia,  p.  271,  ^c. 
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DISSERTATION.  1? 

feature ;  nor  is  it  less  decisively  admitted  by  the 
discriminating  Gibbon  in  his  antiquities  of  the 
House  of  Bnmswick.  ^  "  In  the  next  generation," 
says  this  author,  "  the  House  of  Este  was  sullied  by 
*'  a  sanguinary  and  incestuous  race;  by  the  nuptials 
"  of  Alfonso  I.  with  Lucretia,  a  bastard  of  Alexander 
'  VI.  the  Tiberius  of  christian  Rome.  This  modern 
"  Lucretia  might  have  assumed  with  more  pro- 
"  priety  the  name  of  Messalina  ;  since  the  M'oman 
*'  who  can  be  guilty,  who  can  even  be  accused,  of 
"  a  criminal  intercourse  with  a  father  and  two  bro- 
"  thers,  must  be  abandoned  to  all  the  licentious- 
*'  ness  of  venal  love." 

Such  being  the  evidence  on  which  these  charges 
have  been  generally  believed,  it  may  now  be  pro- 
per to  state  such  circumstances  as  may  thi'ow  addi- 
tional light  on  the  subject.  This  will  perhaps  be 
most  effectually  done,  by  taking  a  brief  review  of 
the  principal  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Lucretia, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  collected  from  the  writings  of 
her  contemporaries  ;  and  by  comparing  her  con- 
duct and  character,  as  it  is  represented  by  those 
to  whom  she  was  well  known,  and  by  whom  she 
was  highly  respected,  with  her  conduct  and  cha- 
racter as  represented  by  those,  who  have,  either 
directly   or  indirectly,   countenanced  imputations 

against  her  of  so  detestable  a  nature. 

Before 

h  In  the  secondvol,  of  his  Posthumous  Works,  p.  689. 
VOL.    II.  B 


DISSERTATION. 


Before  the  elevation  of  Alexander  VI.  his 
daughter  Lucretia,  not  being  then  of  marriageable 
age,  had  been  betrothed  to  a  Spanish  gentleman  ;  ^ 
but  on  his  obtaining  the  pontificate,  he  dissolved 
the  engagement,  apparently  with  the  ambitious  view 
of  forming  a  higher  connexion.  On  the  twelfth  day 
of  June,  1493,  being  in  the  first  year  of  her  father's 
pontificate,  she  was  accordingly  married  to  Giovan- 
ni Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro,  a  grandson  of  the  brother 
of  the  great  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan.^  With 
him  she  resided  till  the  year  1497,  when  some  dis- 
sensions having  arisen  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band, she  quitted  him,  and  the  pope  afterwards 
dissolved  the  marriage  ;  "  not  being  able,"  as 
Guicciardini  asserts,  "  to  bear  even  a  husband  as 
"  a  rival,  and  having  proved,  by  suborned  evi- 
"  dence,  before  judges  delegated  by  himself,  that 
*'  Giovanni  was  impotent."  ^  This  separation  gave 
rise  to  a  disagreement  between  the  pope  and  Sforza, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  latter  was  in  danger 
of  being  deprived  of  his  dominions,  which  he  pre- 
served only  by  resorting  to  the  Venetians  for  as- 
sistance. ' 

If 


^  Aardi  Hist.  Fior.  lib.  vf.  Ju  75. 

J  "  Le  nozze  con  gran  solennita  ma  con  poco  onesta 
"  furono  celebrate  nel  ponlificio  palazzo  nel  di  12  cli  Giugno 
«  1493."     Murat.  Annul,  d'ltalia  ix.  569. 

k  Guicciard.  Storia  d'ltalia,  lid.  xiii.  v.  u/i.  182. 

'  Murat.  Jyinali.  v.iyi./i.  590. 


DISSERTATION.  -X-l 

If  the  reason  given  by  Guicciardini,  for  the  in- 
terference of  the  pope  on  this  occasion,  be  the  true 
one,  he  soon  changed  his  mind,  having  shortly  after 
entered  into  a  treaty  for  a  marriage  between  his 
daughter  and  Alfonso,  duke  of  Bisaglia,  a  natural 
son  of  Alfonso  II.  king  of  Naples. ""  This  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  in  the  year  1498,  and  the  pope 
conferred  on  his  daughter  the  perpetual  govern- 
ment of  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto,  and  invested  her 
with  the  territory  of  Sermoneta,  of  which  he  had 
shortly  before  deprived  the  family  of  Gaetani.  " 
The  offspring  of  this  marriage  was  a  son,  who  was 
bom  in  the  month  of  October,  1499,  and  named 
after  the  pontiff,  Roderigo.  °     The  attention  paid 

by 


">  "  His  diebus  venit  ad  Urbem  Illustrissimus  Dominus 
"  Alfonsus  de  Arragonia,  Dux  Bisiliarum,  Priiiceps  Saler- 
"  nitanus,  filius  naturalis  divx  memorix  Alfonsi  secundi  de 
"  Arragonia  regis  Neapolitan!,  septemdecim  annos  natus 
"  vel  circa,  futurus  maritus  Lucretix  Borgia,  filise  carissi 
"  mse  S.  D.  N.  uxoris  olim  Johannis  Sforzias  Domini  Pi- 
"  sauri ;  qui  non  fuit  receptus  vel  associatus  publica  pompa, 
"  sed  tatnen  a  quibusdam  particularibus,  per  papam  sibi 
"  obviain  missis."     Burchard,  Diar.  afi.  Gordon, 

n  Muratoi-i,  jinnali  d'ltaliaj  ix.  60 1 . 

**  "  Feria  quinta,  ultima  Octobris  circa  horam  nonam, 
"  Domina  Lucretia  Papoe  filia,  peperit  filium  raasculumj 
"  quod,  ut  dictum  fuit,  de  mandato  Papx  omnibus  cardi- 
"  nalibus  et  oratoribus  et  aliis  amicis  ad  eorum  domos  ante 
"  diem  est  nuntiatum  ;  fuerunt  propterea  nuntiantibus  do- 
"  nati  per  singulos  cardinales  et  oratores  ducati  duo,  ac  plus 

"  vel 


Xll  DISSERTATION. 

by  Alexander  to  the  education  of  this  child,  has 
been  considered  as  a  presumptive  proof,  that  he 
stood  related  to  him  in  a  still  nearer  character  than 
that  which  he  avowed ;  ^  but  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  this  son  was  the  future  hope  of  an  ambitious  and 
aspiring  family,  and  detached  from  all  criminality, 
was  allied  to  the  pontiff  by  the  near  claims  of  consan- 
guinity, there  seems  no  need  to  resort  to  other  mo- 
tives to  explain  the  conduct  of  Alexander  on  this  oc- 
casion.   From  the  explicit  evidence  of  Burchard, 
who  appears  to  have  intruded  himself  into  the  most 
secret  transactions  of  the  apostolick  palace,  we  may 
exonerate  the  pontiff  and  his  daughter  from  this  hei- 
nous charge,  and  allow  that  there  are  good  grounds 
to  admit,  that  Alfonso  of  Aragon  was  the  father  of 
the  child, '' 

The  unfortunate  husband  did  not,  however,  long 
survive  this  event.  In  the  month  of  June,  1500, 
he  was  attacked  on  the  steps,  before  the  great  door 
of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  by  a  band  of  assassins, 
by  whom  he  was  dangerously  wounded.     That 

the 


"  vel  minus  prout  placuit  donanti."     Burch.  Diar.  ap.  Gor- 
don. 

r  Gordon's  Life  of  Alexander  VI.  fi.  271. 

•3  "  Contraxit  deinde  post  paucos  dies  matrimonium  per 
*'  verba  de  presenti  cum  ipsa  Lucretia  ;  illudcjue  cmmali  co- 
*'  pulatione  consum7navit."     Diar.  Burch.  afi.  Gordon. 


DISSERTATION.  XIU 

the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  were  persons  of  rank, 
may  be  conjectured  from  their  ha^  ing  been  escort- 
ed out  of  the  gates  of  Rome  by  a  body  of  forty 
horsemen,  who  protected  them  in  their  flight.'' 
Alfonso,  yet  Hving,  was  conveyed  into  a  chamber 
in  the  apostoHck  palace,  where  he  struggled  m  ith 
the  consequences  of  his  wounds  upwards  of  two 
months,  and,  as  Burchard  asserts,  \^  as  then  stran- 
gled in  his  bed.  The  physicians  who  had  attended 
him,  and  a  person  ^vho  had  waited  on  him  during 
his  confinement,  were  apprehended  and  examined, 
but  were  soon  afterwards  liberated.^     The  death 

of 


«•  "  Feria  quindecima  mensis  Junii  circa  horam  primam 
"  noctis  Illustrissimus  Dominus  Alphonsus  de  Arragonia, 
"  Dux  Bisiliarum,  Maritus  Dominx  Lucretix  Filix  papse, 
"  supra  planum  scalarum  Basilicas  Sancti  Petri  ante  pri- 
<'  mum  introitum  versus  Basillcam  prxdictam,  per  plures 
"  personas  aggressus  fuit,  et  in  capite  et  brachio  dextro  et 
"  crure  graviter  vulneratus.  Invasores  effugerunt  per 
"  scalam  Sancti  Petri  ubi  circiter  quadraginta  Equites  eos 
"  expectarunt,  cum  quibus  equitarunt  extra  portam  pertu- 
"  sam."     Diar.  Burch.  afi.  Gordon. 

s  "  Feria  tertia,  octava  decima  Mensis  Augusti,  AI- 
"  phonsus  de  Arragonia  Dux  Bisiliarum  et  princeps  Saler- 
"  nitanus,  qui  in  sero  diei  quindecimi  Mensis  Julii  proxime 
"  preteriti,  graviter  fuit  vulneratus,  et  deinde  ad  Turrim 
"  nonam  supra  cantinam  Papoe  in  Horto  majori  palatii  apud 
"  Sanctum  Petrum  portatus  est,  et  diligentur  custoditus, 
"  cum  non  vellet  hujusmodi  -uidneribus  morif  in  lecto  suofuit 
*'  9trangulatu8.     Circa  horam  primam  noctis  portatum  fuit 

cadaver 


XIV  DISSERTATION. 

of  Alfonso,  like  that  of  the  duke  of  Gandia,  has 
been  attributed  to  Cesar  Borgia,  but  with  no 
other  evidence  than  that  which  arises  from  pre- 
sumptions, founded  on  the  general  atrocity  of  his 
character,  and  his  supposed  criminal  attachment  to 
his  sister;  to  which  it  has  been  added,  that  the 
new  connexions  which  he  had  formed  with  Lewis 
XII.  operated  as  an  inducement  with  him,  to  ter- 
minate  his  alliance  with  a  family  which  he  had 
already  devoted  to  destruction/ 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Alfonso,  his 
widoAv,  who  has  never  been  accused  of  having 
had  any  share  in  this  horrid  transaction,  retired  for 
some  time  to  Nepi,  for  the  purpose  of  indulging 

her 


"  cadaver  ad  Basilicam  S.  Petri  et  ibidem  in  Capella  Beatae 
«  Marix  de  febribus  depositum.  Capti  fuerunt  &c  ad  Cas- 
<'  trum  S.  Angeli  ducti  Medici  defuncti  8c  quidam  gibbosus, 
*'  qui  ejus  curam  habere  consueverat  8c  contra  eos  inqui- 
"  sitio  facta :  liberati  posiea  fuerunt."  Lurch.  Diar.  afv^ 
Gordon. 

'  Guicciardini  expressly  asserts,  that  the  husband  of 
Lucretia,  whom  he  calls  Gismondo,  was  assassinated  by 
Cesar  Borgia,  "  il  quale  era  stato  ammazzato  dal  Duca 
"  Valentino,"  and  Muratori  informs  us,  that  Alfonso  was 
first  wounded,  and  afterwards  poisoned,  and  that  Cesar 
Borgia  was  supposed  to  be  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  ; 
to  which  he  was  instigated  by  his  attachment  to  the  French, 
and  his  aversion  to  the  family  of  Aragon.  v.  .4nnali  d' Italia 
vol.  vs..  p.  606. 


DISSERTATION.  XV 

her  grief."  On  her  return  to  Rome,  she  was  in- 
trusted, during  the  absence  of  the  pope,  with  the 
management  of  publick  affairs,  for  which  purpose 
she  was  empowered  to  open  all  letters  addressed 
to  the  pontiff",  and  directed,  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
to  consult  with  some  of  the  cardinals  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  pope.  We  may  agree  with  Muratori, 
that  this  mode  of  government  conferred  but  little 
honour  on  the  pontiff'''  but  we  can  scarcely  admit 
it  as  a  proof,  as  some  have  been  willing  to  assume,  . 
of  an  incestuous  intercourse  between  the  father  and 
the  daughter.'''  To  a  short  time  subsequent  to  this 
period,  we  may,  however,  refer  those  abominable 
scenes  of  lewdness,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
transacted  within  the  precincts  of  the  apostolick 
palace,  and  which,  however  incredible,  are  record- 
ed by  Burchard,  not  only  without  a  comment,  but 

with 


"  "  Feria  secunda,  ultima  August!  Domina  Lucretia 
"  olim  de  Arragonia  Filia  Papx  recessit  ab  urbe,  itura  ad 
"  civitatem  Nepesinam,  associata  a  sexcentessimis  equitibus 
*'  vel  circa,  ut  caperet  aliquam  consolationem  propter  dolo- 
"  rem  et  conturbationem  quam  habuit  diebus  pr^teritis 
"  propter  obitum  illustrissimi  domini  Alfonsi  de  Arragonia 
*'  Ducis  Bisiliarum,  Sec.  mariti  sui."  Burch.  Diar.  afi. 
Cordon. 

^  "  Questa  maniera  di  Governo,  se  facesse  onore  al 
"  Papa,  poco  ci  vuole  per  conoscerlo." 

Murat.  Annal.  x.  7. 

'"^  Gordon^  Life  qf  Alexander  VI.  /i.  173,  l^c. 


Xvi  DISSERTATIO.V. 

with  as  much  indifference  as  if  they  were  only  the 
usual  occurrences  of  the  day/  But  it  is  highly 
important  to  our  present  subject  to  observe,  that 
throughout  the  whole  narrative  of  this  loquacious 
master  of  the  papal  ceremonies,  who  seems  on  no 
occasion  to  have  concealed  what  might  disgrace 
either  his  superiours  or  himself,  there  appears  not 
the  most  distant  insinuation  of  that  criminal  intima- 
cy between  Alexander  and  his  daughter,  or 
between  her  and  her  brothers,  which  if  he  had 
known  or  suspected  it  to  have  existed,  it  is  not 
likely,  from  the  tenour  of  t)ther  pai-ts  of  his  narra- 
tive, that  he  would  have  been  inclined  wholly  to 

conceal. 

However 


*  Dominica  ultima  mensis  Octvobris  in  sero  fecerunt 
"  ccenam  cum  Duce  Valentinensi  in  camera  sua  in  Palalio 
<'  Apostolico,  quinquaginta   Meretrices  honestx,  Cortegi- 
"  anx  nuncupatse,  qux  post  coenam  chorearunt,  cum  servi- 
'•  toribus  et  aliis  ibidim   existentibus,    primo  in   vestibus 
"  suis,  deinde  nudx.  Post  coenam  positafuerunt  candelabra 
"  conimunia  mensae  cum  candelis  ardentibus,  8c  projects 
"  ante  candelabra  per   terram  castanex,   quas  meretrices 
"  ipsx  super   manibus   et   pedibus  nudx,  candelabra  per- 
«  transeuntes  coUigebant ;  Papa,  Duce,  &  Lucretia  sorore 
"  sua,    przcsentibus    8c   aspicientibus.      Tandem   exposita 
"  dona  ultima,  diploides  de  serico,  paria  caligarum,  bireta 
"  et  alia,  pro  illis  qui  plures  dictas  meretrices  cainialiter 
»•  agnoscerunt,  qua:  fuerunt  ibidem  in  aula  publice  carnali- 
"  ter  tractatJe,  arbitrio  proesentiura,  £c  dona  distributa  vic- 

"  toribus." 

Burchard.  Diar.  afi.  Gord, 
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However  this  may  be,  the  pope,  who  never  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
family,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1501,  entered 
into  a  negotiation  for  uniting  Lucretia  in  marriage 
to  Alfonso  of  Este,  the  son  of  Ercole,  duke  of 
Ferrara.  This  connexion  was  highly  flattering  to 
the  house  of  Borgia,  as  well  from  the  elevated 
rank  of  the  husband,  who  was  expected  shortly  to 
take  a  respectable  station  among  the  sovereigns  of 
Italy,  as  from  his  personal  character,  which  had 
already  given  rise  to  expectations,  that  his  future 
conduct  abundantly  confirmed.^  In  accounting 
for  a  union  which  has  in  later  times  been  consi- 
dered as  degrading  to  the  family  of  Este,  some 
have  been  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  advanta- 
geous proposals  made  by  the  pope,  who,  besides 
an  immense  sum  which  he  expended  in  jewels  and 
apparel,  gave  to  his  daughter  on  her  marriage  one 
hundred  thousand  gold  crowns,  and  accompanied 
them  with  the  grant  of  the  territories  of  Cento  and 
Pieve;  whilst  others  have  conjectured,  that  the 
princes  of  Este  were  rather  terrified  than  allured 
to  such  a  measure,  by  their  apprehensions  from 
the  ambition,  rapacit)^,  or  resentment  of  the  family 
of  Borgia/j  The  marriage  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed 


^  "  Principe  glorioso  nel  mondo,"  says  Muratori  "  che 
"  in  senno  e  valore  ebbe  pochi  pari  al  suo  tempo."  Annali^ 
vol.  X.  fi.  262. 

'  Mirdii  Hist.  Fior.  /?.  75. 
VOL.  n.  C  'tThe 
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ed  at  Rome  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  December, 
1501,  with  circumstances  of  micommon  magni- 
ficence, which  are  related  by  Burchard,  with  great 
minuteness.''     Her  journey  thence  to  Ferrara,  and 

her 


"  The  marriage  articles  were  signed,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon 
(Antiq.  of  Brunstvick^  in p,osth.  works,  vol.  ii.  fi.  689,)  "  and 
"  as  the  bed  of  Lucretia  was  not  then  vacant,  her  third 
"  husband,  a  royal  bastard  of  Naples,  was  first  stabbed, 
"  and  afterAvards  strangled  in  the  Vatican."  This  is  not 
founded  on  historical  fact,  nor  as  far  as  I  know,  asserted 
by  any  other  writer  ;  the  treaty  for  the  marriage  with  Al- 
fonso of  Este,  not  having  taken  place  till  upwards  of  twelve 
months  after  the  death  of  her  former  husband. 

*  "  Feria  quarta,  nona  Decembris,  Tibicines  et  omnia 
"  musicorum  instrumenta,  parata  in   piano,  super  scalas 
"  S.  Petrij  inceperunt  magna  vehementia  sonare,  singuli 
"  instrumenta  svia,  prope  domum  Dominse  Lucretiie,  juxta 
"  Basilicam   S.  Petri.     Exivit  ipsa   Domina  Lucretia,  in 
"  vestibus  brocati  auri,  circumdatis,  more   hispanico,  cum 
"  longa  Cauda,    quam  quxdam   puells   deferebant ;     ipsa 
"  Domina  Lucretia  media  inter  Ferdinandum  a    dextris, 
"  et  Sigismundum  a  sinistris,  Fratres  mariti  sui.     Sequc- 
"  buntur  circiter  quinquaginta   Romans    pulchre  vestitsc, 
*'  Sc  post  illas  Pedissequ3i  Dommx   Lucretia;,  et   ascende- 
"  runt  ad  primam  aulam  Paulinam,  super  portam  Palatii 
"  ubi  erat  Papa,  cum  tredecim  Cardinalibus  &  Duce  Va- 
*'  lentinensi ;  finito  sermone,  fuit  posita  ante  Papam  qux- 
"  dam  mensa  sive  tabula  ad  quam  accederunt  Ferdinandus 
"  Frater  et   Procurator   Sponsi,  et  Domina  Lucretia,  cui 
"  ipse  Ferdinandus  procuratorio  nomine  Fratris  sui,  irn- 
"  posuit  quemdam  annulum  aureum,  sive  gemmam.    Ap- 
"  portati  deinde  fuerunt  per  Cardinalem  Estensem  etiam 
' ,  .  "  Fratrem 
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her  splendid  entry  into  that  city,  on  the  second 
day  of  February,  1502,  are  dwelt  upon  at  great 
length  by  contemporary  writers,  whose  narratives 
exhibit  a  curious  picture  of  the  manners  of  the 


age.'' 


At  this  period  of  the  life  of  Lucretia,  when  she 
was  finally  removed  from  the  Roman  court  to  the 
city  of  Ferrara,  which  became  her  residence  during 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  some  reflections  occur 
on  her  past  conduct.  That  the  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished, 
educated  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  city  and  a 
pofligate  court,  might,  on  all  occasions,  have  esca- 
ped the  general  contagion,  will  not  perhaps  be 
readily  believed;  but  with  respect  to  the  inces- 
tuous intercourse,  of  which  she  has  been  so  gene- 
rally accused,  the  circumstances  of  her  life  and 

conduct 


"  Fratrem  Sponsi  quatuor  alii  annuli  magni  valoris,  et  appor- 
"  lata  una  capsa  super  dictam  mensam  posita,  et  de  manda- 
«  to  prxdicti  Cardinalis  aperta,  qui  extraxit  ex  ea  multa 
"  coUaria.  sive  torques,  pulcherrimis  lapidibus  pretiosis  et 
"  margavitis  ornatos.  Item  quatuor  pulcherrimai  bruces, 
"  8cc.  oblata  Sponsx  per  Cardinalem  Eslensem,  veibis  or- 
«'  natissimis.  His  factis  retraxit  se  Papa  ad  sequentem 
»<  aulam  sive  cameram  Paulinam  quern  secuta  est  Domina 
"  Lucretia  cum  mulieribus.  £cc." 

^  V.  Descrittione  clella  nozza  di  Lucretia  Jigliiiola  di  Ales- 
sandro  VI,  ed  Alfonso  d'  Estej  inter  Muratoriy  Rerum  Ital. 
Scrip,  vol.  xxvii.  /z.   398. 
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conduct  afford  no  evidence ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
anxiety  of  her  father,  to  avail  himself  of  the  first 
opportunhy  of  uniting  her  to  another  husband, 
must  be  considered  as  a  strong  indication,  that 
his  o^^■n  attachment  to  her  was  not  of  the  criminal 
nature  before  referred  to.  Were  it  also  to  be 
granted,  that  the  family  of  Este  was  induced  to 
accede  to  this  marriage  by  the  allurements  and 
persuasions,  or  was  terrified  into  it  by  the  di'ead 
of  the  ^•engeance  of  the  pontiff,  it  must  still  require 
a  considerable  portion  of  credulity  to  believe,  that 
either  Ercole,  duke  of  Ferrara,  or  Alfonso  his 
son,  \\  ho  were  distinguished  by  their  virtues  and 
their  talents,  both  civil  and  military,  beyond  any 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  tim.e,  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  have  perpetuated  their  race  through  the 
contaminated  blood  of  a  known  and  incestuous 
prostitute. 

The  aiTival  of  Lucretia  at  Ferrara,  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  those  studies  and  literary  amusements, 
by  which  that  place  hud  been  so  long  distinguished. 
Among  the  many  m.en  conspicuous  by  their  talents 
and  their  learning,  who  at  this  time  frequented  the 
court,  was  the  celebrated  Pietro  Bembo.  He  had 
accompanied  his  father,  who  had  visited  that  city 
in  a  respectable  publick  chai^acter,  and  the  attrac- 
tions which  he  had  met  with  in  tlie  literary  society 
of  the  place,  had  induced  him  to  prolong  his  resi- 
dence there.  The  reputation  which  Bembo  had 
already  obtained  by  his  ^\Titmgs,  and  perhaps  his 

personal 
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personal  address  and  accomplishments,  early  intro- 
duced him  to  the  notice  of  the  dutchess,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  that  freedom  and  affabilit)^  for 
which  the  Italian  courts  were  then  remarkable.  At 
this  time  Bembo  was  about  thirt}-  years  of  age,  and 
it  appears  from  his  letters,  that  he  had  twice  been 
the  slave  of  an  amorous  but  unsuccessful  passion. 
The  extraordinarv  beauts*,  the  various  endo^^Tnents, 
the  vi^■acity,  and  condescension  of  the  dutchess, 
were  attractions  too  powerful  for  him  to  resist,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  Lucretia  Borgia  was 
destined  to  complete  that  amorous  servitude  of 
three  lustres,  or  fifteen  years,  of  which  he  fre- 
quently complains.  The  epistolary  correspondence 
of  Bembo,  contains  several  letters  addressed  to  the 
dutchess  of  Ferrara,  to  which  she  frequently  re- 
pUed.  *     But  although  it  might  be  presumed  from 

her 


^  In  the  Ambroslan  libraiy,  at  Milan,  a  manuscript  is 
said  to  exist,  which  contains  nine  letters,  in  the  hand  wri- 
ting of  Lucretia,  seven  of  which  are  in  Italian,  and  two  in 
Spanish  ;  and  at  the  close,  a  copy  of  verses,  also  in  Span- 
ish, all  of  which  are  addressed  to  Bembo.  These  letters 
appear  to  have  been  folded  in  the  form  of  billets,  and  are 
superscribed,  ^il  rnio  carlssimo  M.  Pietro  Beinbo.  The 
writer  denominates  herself  Lucretia  Esteme  da  Borgia,  and 
the  seals  of  the  arms  of  Esie  and  Borgia  are  appended  to 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  volume  is  a  canzone  in  Spanish, 
of  the  composition  and  hand  writing  of  Bembo,  and  in  a 
folding  of  white  vellum,  tied  with  four  ribbands,  is  a  lock 
of  light  coloured  haii',  such  as  Bejnbo  has  frequently  de- 
scribed 
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her  letters,  that  she  was  not  wholly  insensible  to 
tlie  passion  of  her  admirer,  by  whose  attentions,  it 
is  probable  she  was  highly  flattered,  yet  it  must 
be  obseryed,  that  MazzuchelH,  one  of  the  most* 
judicious  criticks  that  Italy  has  produced,  considers 
this  attachment  as  having  been  regulated  by  senti- 
ments of  propriety  and  honour ;  '^  nor  is  it  indeed 
likely,  that  a  friendly  epistolary  intercourse  would 
have  been  continued  for  so  long  a  time  after  the 
termination  of  a  connexion,  which  could  never 
have  been  recollected  by  either  of  the  parties  with- 
out sentiments  of  compunction  and  of  shame.  In 
the  letters  of  Bembo  to  the  dutchess  of  Ferrara, 
which  extend  from  the  year  1503,  to  the  year  1516, 
he  at  some  times  communicates  to  her  his  own 
sorrows,  and  at  others  congratulates  her  on  the 
birth  of  her  children ;  but  the  warmtli  of  the  lover, 
if  it  ever  existed,  soon  gave  place  to  the  respect 

of 


scribed  in  his  poems,  and  which  by  constant  tradition,  has 
been  believed  to  be  that  of  Lucretia  Borgia.  From  the  de- 
scription of  this  singular  relick,  it  decidedly  appears,  that 
this  book  formerly  belonged  to  Bembo,  who  has  minuted 
with  his  own  hand,  the  dates  of  the  letters,  and  had  pro- 
bably inserted  them  in  this  volume,  as  a  memorial  of  what 
he  considered  as  the  most  elevated  and  honourable  attach- 
ment of  his  early  years  Dissertazionc  dd  Dott.  Baldassare 
Oltrocchi  sofira  i  jirimi  amori  di  Pietro  Bembo.  Racolta 
d^ojiuscoli  di  Calogera.  -vol.  iv.  p.  1. 

^  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d'ltal.  in  art.  Lucretia  Borg^ia. 
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of  a  fi'iend,  and  die  introduction  of  frequent  apo- 
logies for  his  neglect,  or  omissions,  clearly  indi- 
cates that  he  had  long  relinquished  that  character, 
which  on  their  first  acquaintance,  he  appears  to 
have  been  willing  to  assume. 

The  attachment  of  Bembo  to  Lucretia  Borgia, 
was  not,  however,  so  cautiously  concealed,  as  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  his  friends,  the  two 
Strozzi,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Ferrara  on  terms 
of  the  utmost  intimacy,  and  at  whose  villa,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city,  he  passed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  time.  Tito,  the  father,  has  recorded 
this  passion  in  an  enigmatical  epigram,  which  it  is 
not  now  difficult  to  explain,  ^  and  Ercole  the  son, 
in  confiding  to  Bembo  his  own  amours,  adjures 
him  to  conceal  them  with  the  same  secrecy,  with 
which  he  has  himself  preserved  those  intrusted  to 
him  by  tlie  confidence  of  his  friend.  ^ 

From 


•^  "  Si  mutetur  in  X.  C.  tertia  nominis  hujus 
"  Litera,  Lux  fiet,  quod  modo  Luc  fuerat 
*'  Retia  subsequitur,  cui  tu  hxc  subjunge,  paratque  ; 
"  Sic  scribens.  Lux  hxc  retia^  Bembe,  fiarat" 

f "  At  tu,  Bembe,  meos  quern  non  celare  calores 
"  Debueram,  tanti  semina  disce  mali. 
"  Fas  uni  tibi  nosse,  decern  quae  me  usserit  annos, 

"  Quxque  meo  jussit  corde  latere  faces. 
"  Hanc  tamen  obtestor,  ne  ie  sciat  indice  quisquam  ; 
"  Graia  tibi  servet  sic  Telesilta  fidem. 

"Sic 
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From  this  period,  the  conduct  of  Liicretia  Bor- 
gia, during  the  remainder  of  her  life,  being  an 
interval  of  upvt^ards  of  twenty  years,  was  not  only 
without  reproach,  but  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
mendable and  exemplary.  Amidst  the  disturbances 
which  agitated  Italy,  and  which  frequently  threat- 
ened Ferrara  with  destruction,  she  was  intrusted 
by  the  duke,  during  those  warlike  expeditions  in 
which  he  so  eminently  distinguished  himself,  witli 
the  government  of  the  state ;  in  which  she  con- 
ducted herself  so  as  to  obtain,  not  only  the  appro- 
bation of  her  husband,  but  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  subjects.  By  Alfonso  she  was  the  mother 
of  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  succeeded  to 
the  government  of  the  state  of  Ferrara,  by  the 
name  of  Ercole  II .  *     Towards  the  close  of  her 

life. 


"  Sic  mihi,  qux  dixti,  cunctos  celentur  in  annos  ; 
"  NuUaque  non  felix  sic  eat  hora  tibi." 

Strozz.  Jil.  Amor.fi.  72. 

%  "  Alfonso  I."  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  believed  himself  to 
"  be  the  father  of  three  sons.  The  eldest,  his  successour, 
"  Hercules  II.  expiated  this  maternal  stain  by  a  nobler 
"  choice,  and  his  fidelity  was  rewarded  by  mingling  the 
"  blood  of  Este  with  that  of  France."  Antiq.  of  the  House 
of  Brunsivick,  in  fiosth.  works,  vol.  ii.  fi.  689.  The  doubt 
which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  implied  respecting  the  legitimacy  of 
the  eldest  son,  involves  the  historian  in  some  degree  of  in- 
consistency. For,  if  Hercules  was  not  in  fact  the  offspring 
of  Alfonso,  how  can  he  be  said  to  have  mingled  the  blowl 
of  Este  with  that  of  France  ? 
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life,  she  became  severely  rigid  in  her  rehgious  du- 
ties, and  devoted  herself  to  works  of  benevolence 
and  piety.  From  the  official  letters  of  Leo  X.  it 
appears,  that  she  had  applied  to  that  pontiff,  soon 
after  his  elevation,  for  his  spiritual  advice  and  con- 
solation, which  he  conceded  to  her  in  the  fullest 
terms,  with  high  commendations  of  her  exemplary 
life.  ^  It  is  true,  that  long  after  she  had  established 
a  character  beyond  all  just  reproach,  and  when  her 
father  was  no  more,  and  her  brother  was  driven 
from  Italy,  the  voice  of  calumny  did  not  fail  to 
pursue  her  amidst  the  splendour  of  a  court ;  and 
in  the  vindictive  lines  of  Sanazzaro,  Lucretia  is  the 
heifer  that  wanders  disconsolate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  lamenting  the  loss  of  her  mate:'  But  the 
motives  of  these  accusations  have  already  been 
explained)  and  even  if  Sanazzaro  had  been  more 
impartial,  the  distance  of  his  residence  from  Rome, 
would  prevent  his  be  ingconsidered,  on  such  an 
occasion,  as  an  authentick  evidence. 

But 


''  T.  Bembi  Eji.  nom.  Leon.  x.  lib.  iv.  E/i.  3. 

'  "  Jvivenca,  solos  qux  relicta  ad  aggeres 
"  Padi  sonantis,  heu  malum  sororibus 
"  Omen,  dolentes  inter  orba  populos 
*'  Te  te  I'equirit,  te  reflagitans  suum 
"  Implet  querelis  nemus;  et  usque  mugiens 
"  Mode  hue,  modo  illuc  furit,  amore  perdita.'* 

Sana-,  lib.  i.  Epigr.  13. 

VOL.    II.  D 
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But  although  the  charges  against  Lucretia  Bor- 
gia appear  to  be  wholly  imsupported,  either  by- 
proof  or  probability,  it  would  be  unjust  to  her  ta- 
lents and  her  character,  to  close  the  present  inquiry 
without  adducing  some  of  those  numerous  testi- 
monies in  her  favour,  with  which  the  writings  of 
the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  the  age  so  frequently 
abound.  In  this  we  need  not  rely  on  the  applauses 
bestowed  on  her  by  Ercole  Strozzi,  or  Antonio 
Tebaldeo,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  poets 
laureate  of  Ferrara,  the  former  of  whom  has  in 
paiticular  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of 
resounding  her  praise.  J     Still  less  must  we  found 

our 


'■'  Several  of  the  principal  poems  of  Ercole  Strozzi,  as 
his  Fenaiio,  and  Gigantornac/da,  are  inscribed  to  Lucretia, 
\yhom  he  also  thus  addresses  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  ele- 
gies, in  which  he  relinquishes  all  further  interference  in 
publick  affairs. 

•  IJi'i"  Teque  meum  veneror,  Ccelestis  Borgia,  Sydus, 
"  Qua  nullum  Hesperio  purius  orbe  micat. 
"  Tu  mihi  carmen  eris,  tu  lucida  callis  ad  astra, 

"  Qua  niveas  animas  lacteus  orbis  habet ; 
"  Adsertx  superis,  Juno,  Pallasque,  Venusque, 

"  Juno  opibus,  Pallas  moribus,  ore  Venus. 
"  Regna  tibi  meliora,  animique  nitentior  ardor, 

"  Plusque  tua  igniferi  forma  vigoris  habet. 
"  Quis  negethis  ccelum  meritis  ?  tua  numina  quondam 

"  Neilus,  et  extrema  Baetis  honore  colent. 
"  Templa  tibi  stutuent,  nee  votis  templa  carebunt. 
"  At  nostrum,  inter  tot  grandia,  majus  erit." 
Strozz.  Jil.  Eleg.  ad  Divam  Lucredam  Borgiam  Ferrari  a 

Ducem^    Strozii  op.  p.  53. 
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our  decision  on  the  various  poems,  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Italian  tongue,  which  Bembo  has  conse- 
crated to  her  honour,  because  he  may  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  impaitial  judge.  Yet  we  cannot  pass 
unnoticed  the  letter,  in  which  he  inscribes  to  her 
his  romance  of  the  Asola?ii,  which  he  completed 
and  published  at  her  request,  and  in  which  he  ad- 
dresses  her  "  As  a  princess,  who  was  more  deskous 
"  of  ornamenting  her  mind  with  excellent  endow- 
"  ments,  than  her  person  with  the  decorations  of 
"  dress.  Applying  all  her  leisure  hours  to  reading 
"  or  composition. — To  the  end,"  says  he,  "  that 
"  you  may  surpass  other  women,  a's  much  in  tlie 
"  charms  of  your  understanding,  as  you  already 
"  do  in  those  of  external  beauty,  and  may  be  better 
"  satisfied  with  your  own  applause,  than  with  that, 
"  however  infinite,  of  the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  historians  of  Ferrai'a,  so  far  from  sujiposing 
that  the  family  of  Este  was  degraded  by  their  union 
with  Lucretia  Borgia,  mention  her  with  the  highest 
praise.  Giraldi  denominates  her  "  a  woman  of 
"  uncommon  excellence;"''  and  Sardi,  "a  most 
"  beautiful  and  amiable  princess,  adorned  with 
*'  every  virtue."  ^     Yet  more  honourable  is  the 

praise 


^  "  Rarissima  Donna."     Girald.  Comment,  delle  cose  di 
Ferrara.  p.  181. 

'  "  Donna  bellissima,  gentile,  ed  ornata  d'ogni  virtu." 
Sardi-)  Historic  Ferraresi.  lib,yi.fi,  198. 
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praise  of  Libanori ;  who  describes  her  as  ''  a  most 
"  beautiful  and  virtuous  princess,  endowed  with 
"  every  estimable  quality  of  the  mind,  and  with 
"  the  highest  polish  of  understanding;  esteemed 
"  as  the  delight  of  the  time,  and  the  treasure  of  the 
'^age."*"  Caviceo,  in  the  year  1508,  dedicated 
to  her  his  work,  entitled  //  Peregr'mo,  and  ad- 
verting to  the  celebrated  Isabella  of  Estc,  daughter 
of  Ercole  I.  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  wife  of  Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  he  conceives 
that  he  has  given  her  sufficient  praise,  in  asserting 
that  she  approaches  next  in  excellence  to  Lucretia 
Borgia.  "  If  the  most  remote  idea  had  been  en- 
tertained, that  Lucretia  had  been  the  detestable 
character  which  the  Neapolitan  poets  have  repre- 
sented, is  it  to  be  conceived,  that  this  author  would 
have  introduced  one  of  the  first  women  in  Italv,  in 
point  of  rank,  character,  and  accomplishments,  as 
only  second  to  her  in  merit  ? 

The  marriage  of   Lucretia,    with  Alfonso  of 
Este,  was  celebrated  in  a  Latin  epithalamium  by 

Ariosto ; 


"'  Mazzuchdli  Scrittori  d'  Italia,  vol.  v.  p.  1751. 

"  "  Accede  alia  tua  eccellentia  quello  lume  die  cxtin- 
"  guere  non  si  pu6,  di  quella  vera  morlale  Dea,  Elizabetta 
*'  Estense  di  Gonzaga  principessa  Mantuana,  alia  quale  le 
('  Muse  fanno  riverentia."  Caviceo,  afi.  Quadrio  Storia  d' 
agni  Poesia.  vol.  vii.  /?.  70. 
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Ariosto;  but  this  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
those  complimentary  tributes,  which  a  youthful 
poet  would  be  proud  to  pay  to  his  prince.     If, 
however,  the  moral  character    of   the  bride  had 
been  so  notoriously  disgraceful  as  to  render  her 
an  object  of  abhorrence,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Ariosto  would  have  had  the  effrontery, 
or  the.  absurdity,  to  represent  her,  as   "rivalling 
*'  in  the  decorum  of  her  manners,  as  well  as  in  the 
"  beauty  of  her  person,  all  that  former  times  could 
*'  boast."  °     The  same  author  has,  however,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  given  a  more  decisive  testimo- 
ny of  his  approbation.     In  the  forty-second  book 
of  his  immortal  poem,  he  has  raised  a  temple  of 
female  excellence,  the  splendid  niches  of  which 
are  occupied  by  women  of  the  greatest  merit  and 
chief  distinction  in  Italy  ;  and  among  these  Lucre- 
tia  Borgia  assumes  the  first,  and  most  conspicuous 
station.     It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  lines  devoted 
to  her  praise  on  this  occasion,  the  poet  asserts  that 
''  Rome  ought  to  prefer  the  modern  Lucretia  to 
"  the  Lucretia  of  antiquity,  as  well  ifi  modesty  as 
"  in  beauty  ;"  a  comparison  which,  if  the  aspersions 
under  which  she  has  laboured,  had  obtained  the 
slightest  credit,  could  only  have  been  considered 

as 


o  "  — — _  clari  soboles  Lucretia  Borgix, 
"  Pulchro  ore,  &  pulchris  xquantem  moribus  aut  quas 
"  Verax  fama  refert,  aut  quas  sibi  fabula  finxit." 
Arist.  Epithal.  a//.  Carm.  iilusi.  Poet.  Ital.  vol.  i./i.  344, 
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as  the  severest  satire.  Each  of  his  heroines  are 
attended  by  two  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of 
Italy,  as  heralds  of  their  fame ;  those  assigned  to 
Lucretia  Borgia,  are  Ercole  Strozzi  and  Antonio 
Tebaldeo.  ^ 

These  commendatory  testimonies  might  be  in- 
creased to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  Avorks, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  have  been  inscribed 
to  her  by  those  authors  to  whom  she  afforded  en- 
courgement  and  protection  ;i  but  in  addition  to 

those 


''  "  La  prima  inscrittion  ch'  agli  occhi  occorre, 
"  Con  lungo  onor  Lucretia  Borgia  noma : 
"  La  cui  bellezza,  e  onesta,  preporre 
"  Deve  a  I'antica  la  sua  patria  Roma. 
*'  I  duo  che  voluto  ban  sopra  se  torre 
"  Tanto  eccellente  ed  onorata  soma, 
"  Noma  lo  scritto,  Antonio  Tebaldeo, 
"  Ercole  Strozza;  un  Lino,  ed  uno  Orfeo." 

Can.  42.  St.  83, 

^  Antonio  Cornazzano,  addressed  to  her  his  Life  of  the 
Virgin,  and  Life  cf  Christ,  both  in  terza  Rima,  (Tirab. 
to/,  vi. /za?-.  ii./i.  161.J  And  Giorgio  Robusto,  of  Alexan- 
dria, his  poems,  printed  at  Milan,  about  the  year  1500, 
(Quadrioy  v.  viii. /z.  65. J  To  these  I  shall  only  add  ano- 
ther testimony.  Father  Francesco  Antonio  Zaccharia,  on 
examining  the  Jesuits'  library  of  S.  Fedele,  at  Milan,  found 
a  manuscript  volume  of  poetry,  the  author  of  which,  as 
appears  by  the  dedication,  wa^s  Luca  Valenziano,  of  Torto- 
na.  Zaccharia  imagined,  that  these  poems  were  unpub- 
lished, but  there  is  extant  a  rare  edition  of  them  printed 

at 
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those  already  adduced,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  cite 
the  grave  and  unimpeachable  testimony  of  one, 
A\ho,  from  the  respectability  of  his  character,  cannot 

be 


at  Venice,  by  Bernardino  de' Vitali,  in  1532,  8x;o.  under 
the  title  of  Ofiere  volgan  di  M.  Luca  Falenziano,  Dertonese, 
ad  Istanza  di  Federigo  di  Gervasio^  JVafioUtano.  The  poems 
in  question  have  great  merit,  particularly  for  their  pathetick 
simplicity  ;  and  are  dedicated  in  the  manuscript  copy,  but 
not  in  the  printed  work,  to  Lucretia  Borgia,  in  the  follow- 
ing Latin  verses  : 

Ad  Divani  Lucretiam  Borgiam  Estensem  ; 

Lucas  Valentianus^  JDertonensis. 

"  Qua:  tibi  pauca  damus,  tali  Lucretia,  fronte 

"  Suscipe  nunc,  quali  grandia  dona  soles. 
"  Hxcego  dum  canerem  lacrymis  rorantia,  dixi ; 

"  Pracsideos  nostrx,  Borgia  diva,  lyrs. 
"  O  tecum  Alphonsus  duri  post  pr^lia  Martis, 

"  Otia  JMusarum  quosrere  tuta  velit. 
"  Sic  Csesar,  sic  Rex  Macedum,  sic  ille  solebat, 

"  Africa  cui  nomen,  victa  parente,  dedit. 
"  Hunc  lege  ;  perlectum  Ion  go  ditabis  honore  ; 

'*  Tutus  et  a  rabido  dente  libellus  erit." 

■V.  Raccolta  d'  Opuscoli  di  Calogera^  vol.  xliv. 

That  Lucretia  wrote  Italian  poetry  is  believed  by  Cres- 
cimbeni,  who  informs  us  that  he  had  been  assured  by  a 
person  deserving  of  credit,  and  who  was  well  acquainted 
Avith  the  early  literature  of  Italy,  that  he  had  seen,  in  a  col- 
lection of  poems  of  the  sixteenth  century,  several  pieces 
attributed  to  her,  but  that  notwithstanding  all  the  researches 
made  both  at  Rome  and  at  Florence,  no  traces  of  them 
could  now  be  discovered.  The  annotator  on  Crescimbcni 
is,  however,  of  opinioHj  that  if  this  had  been  the  case,  her 

works 
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be  suspected  of  flattery,  and  who  indeed,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  had  any  other  motives  for  his 
commendation,  than  such  as  he  has  himself  assign- 
ed; the  favour  and  assistance  which  she  afforded 
to  every  meritorious  undertaking,  and  to  every 
useful  art. 

The  person  referred  to,  is  the  celebrated  printer, 
Aldo  Manuzio.   From  the  tenour  of  his  address  to 

her, 

"vvorks  would  have  been  noticed  by  Bembo  in  the  many  let- 
ters addressed  to  her,  or  by  Aldo,  in  his  preface  to  the 
works  of  the  two  Strozzi.  *'  She  was,  however,"  adds  he, 
"  a  great  patroness  of  literature,  and  by  her  means  the 
♦'  court  of  Ferrara  abounded  with  men  distinguished  even 
"  in  foreign  countries  ;  among  whom  was  the  before  men- 
"  tioned  Bembo."  Mazzuchelli  has,  however,  cited  one  of 
the  letters  of  Bembo  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  she  ad- 
dressed some  verses  to  him ;  but  whether  they  were  in 
Italian  or  Spanish,  which  latter  language  she  frequently 
adopted  in  her  poetical  compositions,  he  has  not  ventured 
to  decide.  It  may,  however,  be  presumed,  from  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  one  of  the  elegant  Latin  poems  addressed 
to  her  by  Bembo,  that  she  wrote  Italian  poetry,  and  it  is 
not  therefore  without  sufficient  reason  that  both  Mazzuchelli 
and  Quadrio  have  enumerated  her  among  the  writers  of 
Italy. 

"  Te  tamen  in  studio,  et  doctas  traducis  in  artes> 
"  Nee  sinis  ingenium  splendida  forma  premat. 

"  Sive  refers  lingua  modulatum  carmen  Hetrusca. 
"  Crederis  Hetrusca  nata  puella  solo ; 

"  Seu  calamo  condis  numeros  et  carmina  sumto 
"  Ilia  novem  possunt  scripta  decere  Deas."  &c. 
AdLucretiam  Borgiam.  in  Bemb.  op.  torn,  iv.  //.  345. 
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licr,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Tito 
and  Ercole  Strozzi,  it  appears  that  she  had  offered 
not  only  to  assist  him  in  die  estabHshment  of  his 
great  undertaking,  but  also  to  defray  the  whole  ex- 
pense attending  it.     If  the  sentiments  which  he 
attributes  to  her,  were  in  fact  expressed  by  her, 
of  which  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt,  they 
sufficiently   mark  a  great  and  a    virtuous  mind. 
"  Your  chief  desire,"  says  he,  "  as  you  have  jour- 
*'  self  so  nobly  asserted,  is  to  stand  approved  of 
*'  God,    and   to  be    useful,  not  only  to  the  pre- 
"  sent  age,  but  to  future  times  ;   so  that  when  }'ou 
*'  quit  this  life,  you  may  leave  behind  you  a  monu- 
*'  ment  that  vou  have  not  lived  in  vain."    He  tlien 
proceeds  to  celebrate   in  the   warmest   terms    of 
approbation,  her  piety,  her  liberality,  her  justice, 
and  her  affability.     If  Lucretia  was  guilty  of  the 
crimes  of  which  she  stands  accused,  the  prostitu- 
tion of  her  panegyrists  is  greater  than  her  own  ;  but 
of  such  a  degi'adation  several  of  the  authors  before 
cited  were  incapable ;  and  we  may  therefore  be  al- 
lowed to  conclude,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible,  con- 
sistently with  the  known  laws  of  moral  character, 
that  the  flagitious  and  abominable  Lucretia  Borgia, 
and  the  respectable,  and  honoured  dutchess  of  Fer- 
rara,  could  be  united  in  the  same  person. 

VOL.  II.  E 


CHAP.  VII. 

1503—1507. 

CAUSES  of  dissension  between  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchs  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples — Successes  of  the 
French  army — Battle  between  thirteen  French  and  thir- 
teen Italian  combatants — Gonsalvo  defeats  the  French, 
and  effects  the  conquest  of  Naples — Commotions  in 
Rome — Cesar  Borgia  quits  the  city — Election  and  short 
pontificate  of  Pius  III. — The  states  of  Romagna  retain 
their  fidelity  to  Cesar  Borgia — Election  of  Julius  II. 
— He  endeavours  to  deprive  Borgia  of  his  territories- 
Borgia  betrayed  by   Gonsalvo  and  sent  to  Spain — His 
death  and  character — Federigo  the  exiled  king  of  Naples 
•  mediates  a  peace  between  the  French  and  Spanish  mo-     . 
narchs — Defeat  of  the  French  on  the  Gariglione — Death 
of  Piero  de'  Medici — Marriage  of  his  daughter  Clarice 
to  Filippo   Strozzi — Moderation   and  prudence  of  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici — Untimely  death  of  Galeotto  della 
Rovere — Difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici — Death  of  Ercole  duke  of  Ferrara  and  ac- 
cession of  Alfonso  I. — Tragical  event  in  the  family  of 
Este — Final  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples — 
Julius  II.  seizes  on  the  cities  of  Perugia  and  Bologna 
— Ferdinand  of  Spain  visits  his  Neapolitan  dominions — 
Gonsalvo  honoured  and  neglected — He  repents  of  his 
errours — Is  vindicated  by  Paolo  Giovio. 

IN  the  course  of  human  events,  it  is  not  uncom-  chap 
mon,  that  rapacity  and  injustice  find,  in  the  very     vii. 
success  of  their  measures,  their  own  punishment.     TsosT 
This  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  conquest  ^Et.  38, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
VII-     ^vhich  instead  of  affording  to  the  \'ictors  the  advan- 


1503.    tages  they  expected,  opened  the  way  to  new  con- 

^t.  28.    tests,  more  bloody  and  destructive  than  any  that 

Ciusesotdis- it^ly  \^^^  of  late  experienced.     In  the  partition  of 

seiisioii  he- 

tween  the  that  country,  it  had  been  agi'eed,  that  the  king  of 
spp.nLiiTo-  France  should  possess  the  districts  called  Terra  di 
nurciis  in  t' e  Lj^yoro  aud  Abruzzi,  and  the  kins;  of  Spain  those 

Kuigaom  or  '  o  a 

Naples.        Qf  Appulia  and  Calabria,  as  being  most  contiguous 
to  his  Sicilian  dominions ;  but  when  the  comman- 
ders of  the  allied  armies  began  to    adjust  their 
respective  boundaries,  it  appeared  that  their  sove- 
reigns had  not  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
territories  which  tiiey  claimed,  to  define  the  limits  in 
an  explicit,  or  even  an  intelligible  manner.  The  an- 
•    cient  divisions  of  the  kingdom  were  indeed  now  no 
longer  recognised;  Alfonso  I.  having,  for  the  more 
convenient  receipt  of  his  revenues,  divided  it  into  six 
provinces,  to  which  he  gave  the  appellations  of 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  Principato,  Basilicata,  CLilabria, 
Appu.lia,  and  Abruzzi.     Of  these,  the  province  of 
Appulia  formed  three  subdivisions,  called  Terra  di 
Otranto,  Terra  di  Bari,  and  Capitanato.     The  first 
difficulty  that  occurred,  was  respecting  the  district 
called  Basilicata,  the  ancient  Lucania,  which  had 
not  been  allotted  in  express  terms  to  either  of  the 
parties  ;  the   Spanish  general,  Gonsalvo,  asserting 
that  both  this,  and  the  Principato,  were  a  part  of 
the  district  of  Calabria^  v/hich  was  divided  into  two 
provinces,  denominated  Citra  and  Ultra^  and,  that 
as  it  actually  separated  the  provinces  which  were  ex- 
pressly 
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pressly  allotted  to  his  master,  it  must  be  considered  chap. 
as  a  part  of  his  dominion.  ^    The  pretensions  of  the     ^^^  • 
French  general,  Louis  d'Armignac,  duke  of  Ne-     1503. 
mours,  rested  on  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  Ba-  ^^-  ^^' 
siUcata  had  not  at  any  time  been  considered  as  a 
psu't,  either  of  Appulia  or  Calabria,  and  on  the 
general  rights  of  his  sovereign,  as  king  of  Naples,  . 
to  all  such  parts  as  had  not  been  particularly  con- 
ceded by  treaty.     A  similar  dispute  arose  respect- 
ing the  subdivision  of  Appulia,  called  the  Capitana- 
to,  lying  on  the  confines  of  Abruzzi,  and  divided 
from  the  rest  of  Appulia,  by  the  river  Ofanto;  the 
French  general,  like  the  Spanish,  insisting  on  the 
indispensable  utility  of  this  district,  to  the  other 
dominions  of  his  sovereign,  and  on  its  being  more 
properly  a  part  of  Abruzzi,  than  of  Appulia.  The 
division  of  the  revenues  arising  from  the  pasturage 
of  Appulia,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  royal 
income,  formed  another  cause  of  dissension ;  and 
although  the  commanders  had,    during  the  first 
year,  accommodated  this  dispute  by  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  income,  yet  in  the  next,  each  of  them 
endeavoured  to  obtain  as  much  of  it  as  possible ; 
thereby  giA'ing  rise,  not  only  to  great  vexation  and 
dissatisfaction  among  the  inhabitants  of  Appulia 

and 


»  Guicciard.  lib.  v.  vol.  x.p.  275. 


army. 
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CHAP,  and  tlie  principal  barons  of  the  kingdom,  but  to 
VII.     acts  of  open  hostility  between  the  two  armies.  ^ 

1503. 

M.  28.         For  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  pacifick  adjust- 
ment of  these  differences,  a  negotiation  was  opened, 

the  French    by  thc  intervention  of  the  chief  nobility  of  Naples, 
between    the   French  and   Spanish    commanders, 
which  was  protracted  for  several  months ;  in  the 
course  of  which  time,  the  duke  of  Nemours,  having 
repaired  to  Melfi,  and  Gonsalvo  to  Atella,  those 
generals  had  a  personal  interview.     It  was,  how- 
ever, found  impracticable  to  terminate  the  dispute, 
and  they  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
ferring for  its  decision  to  their  respective  sovereigns; 
having  in  the  mean  time  agreed,  that  neither  of 
them  should  attempt  any  innovation  on  the  territo- 
ries possessed  by  the  other.     This  truce  ^^'as  not  of 
long  duration.     The  duke  of  Nemours,  confident 
in  the  superiority  of  his  forces,  and  unwilling  by 
delay,  to  allow  the  Spanish  general  to  recruit  his 
army,  of  ^vhich  he  had  a  much  greater  facility  than 
the  French,  notified  to  Gonsalvo,  that  unless  the 
district  of  the  Capitanato  was  surrendered  to  him 
he  would  commence  hostilities.     This  threat  he 
instantly  carried  into  execution,  by  sending  a  de- 
tachment to  occupy  the  city  of  Tripalda,  and  at- 
tempting to  possess  himself  of  all  the  strong  places 

within 


^  Guicciard.lib.v.  1.275.  Giannone,    Storia  de' Mtfioli. 
lib.  xxix.  cap,  4.  v.  in. p.  400. 
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within  the  Capitanato.     The  arrival  of  a  reenforce-  chap. 
ment  to  the  French  army  of  two  thousand  S\\ iss,      vi^- 
and  a  great  number  of  Gascons,  was  a  sufficient     1503. 
indication,  that  Louis  XII.  chose  rather  to  decide  ^t.  28. 
the  dispute  by  arms,  than  by  pacifick  measures. 
For  the  purpose   of  expediting  further  supplies, 
that  monarch  first  repaired  to  Lyons,  w  hence  he 
soon  afterwards  hastened  to  Milan,  in  order  to  be 
nearer  the  theati'e  of  action.  *"    These  efforts  were 
attended  with  signal  success.     The  fortress  of  Ca- 
noza,  although  bravely  defended  by  Pietro  Navar- 
ro,   with  six  hundred   men,    was  compelled  to 
surrender ;    and  in  a  short  time,  Gonsalvo  was 
obliged  to  relinquish,  not  only  the  Capitanato,  but 
the  chief  part  of  the  districts  of  Appulia  and  Ca- 
labria, and  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  town  of  Bar- 
letta,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto,  where  he  was 
closely  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Nemours.     In  the 
mean  time  d'xVubigny,  having  sacked  the  city  of 
Cosenza  and  defeated  a  large  body  of  Spanish  and 
Sicilian  troops,  o\  erran  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  Louis  XII.  disregarding  all  former  treaties, 
again  asserted  his  pretensions  to  the  entire  dominion 
of  Naples.  ^ 

In 


c   Giannonc,  lib   xxix.  cafi.  4.  vol.  iii.  fi.  400. 


Guicciard.  lib.  v.  vol.  i.  fi.  275.     Muratori  Annali.  x. 


fi.   II, 
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CHAT.        In  this  situation  of  affairs,  a  circumstance  occur- 

vJi-     red,  which,  by  attracting  the  attention,  suspended 

1503.     in  some  degree  the  operations  of  the  hostile  armies, 

-^t.  28.   and  was  probably  not  without  its  influence  on  the 

Battle  be-     subscqucnt  cvcnts  of  tlic  wai'.     Some  negotiations 

tween  thir-  ^  i        x->  i  i     o 

teen  French  haviug  talvcu  placc  bctwccn  the  French  and  Spa- 
uaiian '  ""  nish  commandcrs,  for  the  exchange  of  their  prison- 
combatants.  ^^^^  ciwles  dc  Torgucs,  a  French  officer,  visited 
the  town  of  Barletta,  where  being  in\'ited  to  sup- 
per, in  the  house  of  Don  Enrico  di  Mendoza,  in 
company  with  Indico  Lopez,  and  Don  Pietro 
d'Origno,  prior  of  Messina,  a  dispute  arose  respect- 
ing the  comparative  courage  of  the  French  and 
Italian  soldiery,  in  the  course  of  which  de  Torgues 
asserted,  that  the  Italians  were  an  effeminate  and 
dastardly  people.  Lopez  replied,  that  he  had 
himself  under  his  command,  a  troop  of  Italians, 
who  were  not  only  equal  to  the  French,  but  on 
whose  courage  and  fidelity  he  could  as  fully  rely, 
as  if  they  were  his  own  countrymen.  In  order  to 
decide  this  controversy,  it  was  agreed,  that  a 
combat  on  horseback  should  take  place  between 
thirteen  Frenchmen  and  thirteen  Italians,  on  con- 
dition, that  the  victors  should  be  entided  to  the 
arms  and  horses  of  the  vanquished,  and  one  hun- 
dred gold  crowns  each.  This  proposal  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  respective  commanders, 
who  were  probably  not  displeased  \\dth  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them,  of  a  short  relaxation  from  the 
fatigues  of  war.  Four  judges  were  appointed  on 
each  side,  to  determine  on  the  victory,  and  hos- 
tages 
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tages  were  mutually  given  to  abide  by  their  deci-  chap. 

VII. 


sion. 


On     1503. 

JFa.  28. 


^  Muratori  has  omitted  the  names  of  the  combatants, 
observing,  that  Jovius  had  suppressed  those  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  from  respect  to  their  nation  ;  but  Summonte 
names  not  only  the  combatants,  but  the  judges  and  hos- 
tages as  under. 

COMBATANTS. 


FRENCH. 

Charles  de  Torgues. 
Marc  de  Frigne. 
Giraut  de  Forses. 
Claude  Graiam  d'Asti. 
Martellin  de  Lambris. 
Pier  de  Liaie. 
Jacques  de  la  Fontaine. 
Eliot  de  Baraut. 
Jean  de  Landes. 
Sacet  de  Sacet. 
Francois  de  Pise. 
Jacques  de  Guignes. 
Naute  de  la  Fraises. 


ITALIANS. 

Hettore  Fieramosca. 
Francesco  Salamone. 
Marco  Corollario. 
Riccio  di  Palma. 
Gulielmo  d'  Albamonte. 
Marino  di  Abignente. 
Giovanni  Capozzo. 
Giovanni  Brancaleone. 
Lodovico  d'  Abenavolo. 
Hettore  Giovenale. 
Bartolommeo  Tanfulla. 
Romanello  da  Forli. 
Meale  Tesi. 


JUDGES. 


Monsig.  di  Broglio. 
Monsig.  di  Murtibrach. 
Monsig.  de  Bruet. 
Etum  Sutte 


VOL.   II. 


Fi'ancisco  Zurlo. 
Diego  Vela. 
Francesco  Spinola. 
Alonzo  Lopez. 

F  HOS- 
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CHAP.        On  the  day  appointed,  which  was  the  thirteenth 

_J[lh of  February,   1503,  the  armies  met,  as  spectators 

1503.     of  the  combat,   in  a  plain  between  the  towns  of 
M.i.  28.  Andre  and   Corrato,   and  the  chief  commanders 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other,  for  the  due  ob- 
servance of  the  stipulated  terms.     After  the  Italian 
combatants  had  attended  the  celebration  of  the 
mass,  Gonsalvo  encouraged  them  by  an  oration, 
the  tenour  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  one  of 
his  countrymen,  in  Spanish  verse. *^  They  then  par- 
took of  a  moderate  collation,    after  which  they 
proceeded  to  the  field  of  battle,  their  horses,  ready 
caparisoned,    being   led    by  thirteen    captains   of 
infantry.     The  combatants  followed  on  horseback 
in  complete  armour,  except  their  helmets,  .which, 
together  with  their  lances,  were  carried  by  thirteen 
gentlemen.     Being  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the 
field,  they  were  met  by  the  four  Italian  judges, 
who  informed  them,  that  they  had  been  with  the 
four  judges  appointed  by  the   French,  and  had 
marked  out  the  space  for  the  combat.  The  Italians 
were  the  first  in  the  field,  when  their  leader,  Het- 
tore  Fieramosca,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  his  associates  in  a    speech,   which 

the 


HOSTAGES. 

Monsig.  dc  Musnal.  Angelo  Galeotta. 

Monsig.  de  Dumoble.  Albernuccio  Valga. 

^  Summonte  Storia  di  Kafioli^  lib.  vi.  x'.  iii. /i.  542.  (corr, 
607. J 
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the    Neapolitan    historian,    Summonte,    has  also  chap. 
thought  proper  to  preserve.     In  a  short  time  the     v^i- 
French  combatants  also  made  their  appeai'ance  in     isos. 
great  pomp,  and  with  numerous  attendants.     The   -^^^  28. 
adverse   parties   then   quitting    their  horses,    and 
mounting  the  steeds  prepared  for  them,  arrayed 
themselves  in  order,   and  giving  their  coursers  the 
reins,  rushed  against  each  other  at  full  speed.     A 
few  lances  were  broken  in  the  shock,  without  much 
injury  to  either  party ;  but  it  was  observed  that  the 
Italians  remained  firmly  united,  whilst  the  French 
seemed  to  be  dispersed,  and  in  some  disorder. 
The  combatants  then  dismounting,  attacked  each 
other  w  ith  swords  and  battle  axes,   and  a  contest 
ensued,   in    which    both   parties    displayed  great 
courage,  strength,  and  dexterity,  but  the  result  of 
which  was  a  complete  victor}-  to  the  Italians,;  the 
French  being  all  either  wounded  or  made  prison- 
ers.^    The   ransom  of  one  hundred  crowns,  not 
being  found  upon  the  persons  of  the  vanquished, 

the 


8  Lilio  Gregorio  Giraldi  fde  Poet.  suor.  iemfior.  dialog. 
1 .)  informs  us,  that  the  celebrated  Girolamo  Vida,  wrote 
a  Latin  poem  on  this  event;  entitled  xiii.  Jtalorum  /mg-i- 
lum  cum  totidem  Gallis  certamen,  which  he  inscribed  to 
Baldassare  Castiglione  ;  but  this  earnest  of  the  future 
talents  of  its  author,  has  not  been  preserved  to  the  present 
times,  V.  Vida  ofi.  Testimon.  161.  Piero  Summonte  of 
Naples,  the  friend  of  Sanazzaro,  also  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin 
verses,  addressed  to  Hettore  Fieramosca,  which  merit 
perusal.     See  note  A.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  conquerors,  by  the  directions  of  the  judges, 
vJi-  retained  their  adversaries  in  custody,  and  caiTied 
1503.     them  into  the  town  of  Barletta,  where  Gonsalvo, 

Mt.  28.  out  of  his  own  purse,  generously  paid  their  ransom, 
and  restored  them  to  liberty.*"  Amidst  the  defeats 
and  humiliations  which  the  Italians  had  experi- 
enced, it  is  not  surprising  tliat  their  historians  have 
dwelt  upon  this  incident  with  peculiar  complacency, 
as  tending  to  show,  that  under  equal  circumstances, 
their  coinitrymen  were  not  inferiour  either  in  con- 
duct or  courage  to  tlieir  invaders.  And  although  a 
French  writer  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  some 
of  the  facts  before  related,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Italians  were  justly  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  the  victory.' 
U  Unimpor- 


j,  ^  GuicciarcUni  and  Muratori  assert,  that  one  of  the 
French  combatants,  and  several  of  the  horses,  were  killed 
on  the  field  ;  but  I  have  preferred  the  narrative  of  Sum- 
monte,  who  seems  to  have  been  moi-e  fully  informed  of  the 
particulars  of  this  transaction  than  any  other  writer. 

'  "  Monsignor  di  Belcaire  Vescovo  di  Metz  si  credette 
*'  di  poter  sminuire  la  riputazion  de  gli  Italiani,  addu- 
"  cendo  alcune  particolarita  toccate  dal  Sabellico  intorno  a 
"  quel  duello,  quasiche  la  frode,  e  non  la  virtvi,  avesse  gua- 
"  dagnata  la  pugna.  Ma  quel  prelato  non  s'intendeva  del 
t'  mestiere  dell'  armi ;  e  per  la  gloria  degli  Italiani  altro  non 
'*  occorre  rispondergli,  se  non  che  i  Giudici  deputati  a  quel 
"  conflilto,  dichiararono  legitima  la  vittoria ;  ne  mai  i  vinti 
"  o  i  lor  compagni  pretesero  di  darle  taccia  alcuna."  Mu- 
"  rat.  Jnn.  (Vital,  vol.  x.  /2.  22. 
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Unimportant  as  this  event  ^\'as  in  itself,  it  seems  .c  h  a  p. 
to  have  changed  the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  to  have     vJi- 


led  the  way  to  the  numerous  defeats  and  disasters     1503. 
which  the   French   soon  after^vards  experienced,    ^t-  28, 
Gonsalvo,   quitting  his  intrenchments  at  Barletta,  ^oMsaivo  de- 
assaulted  and  captured  the  town  of  Rufo ;  taking  French,  and 
prisoner  the  French  commander,  de  Pelisse.  About  conquest  or 
the  same  time,  d'Aubigny  was  attacked  and  de-  '  ^'''^" 
feated  in  Calabria  by  the  Spanish  general  Ugo  Da 
Cardona,  and  was  liimself  severely  v\  ounded.     A 
more  decisive  victory  was  soon  afterwards  obtained 
by  the  Spaniards  in  Appulia  ;  nor  did  the  duke  of 
Nemours  long  survive  his  defeat.    In  consequence 
of  these  rapid  successes,  Gonsah  o  found  himself 
in  possession  of  the    chief  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Distressed  by  continual  tumults,  and  exhausted 
by  famine,  the  cities  of  Capua,  Aversa,  and  even 
Naples,  sent  deputies  to  him  to  testify  their  obe- 
dience, and  reques  this  presence.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  May  1503,  Gonsalvo,  with  his  victorious 
army,  entered  the  city  of  Naples,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  inhabitants ;  against  ^vhom  he  vigilantly  re- 
strained his  soldiery  from  com.mittmg  the  slightest 
outrage ;  and  from  this  period,  the  crown  of  Naples 
has  been  invariably  united  with  that  of  Spain,  under 
the  government  of  the  legitimate  branch  of  the 
house  of  Aragon. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alexander  VI. 
his  son,  Cesar  Borgia,  was  labouring  under  a 
severe  disorder,  occasioned,  as  has  generally  been 

believed. 
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CHAP,  believed,  byUtuit  poison  which  he  had  prepared 

^^^'     for  others,  but^^hich  had  been  inadvertently  admi- 

1503.    nistered  to  himself.  He  was  not,  however,  inactive 

^t.  28.  at  this  critical  period,  against  which  he  had  ende- 

commotions  yourcd  to  providc,  by  all  the  precautions  in  his 

Cesar  Borgia  powcr ;    noF  was  thcrc  any   circumstance,   other 

quits  the  iii  I'li'r-'i 

city.  than  his  unexpected  malady,  to  which  his  toresight 

had  not  provided  a  remedy.^  No  sooner  was  he 
informed  of  tlie  death  of  the  pontiff,  than  he 
despatched  his  confidential  adherent,  Don  Michele, 
with  several  attendants,  to  close  the  gates  of  the 
palace.  One  of  these  partisans,  meeting  with  the 
cardinal  Casanuova,  threatened  to  strangle  him, 
and  throw  him  through  the  windows,  if  he  did 
not  instantly  deliver  up  to  him  the  keys  of  the 
pope's  treasure.  The  cardinal  did  not  long  hesi- 
tate, and  the  friends  of  Borgia,  hastening  into  the 
interiour  chambers,  seized  upon  and  carried  away 
all  the  money  contained  in  two  chests,  amounting 
to  about  ten  thousand  ducats. "^  It  is  observable,  that 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
pope,  he  was  never  once  visited  by  Cesar  Borgia, 
nor  is  it  less  remarkable,  that  in  his  last  sickness, 
he  displayed  no  particular  marks  of  attachment 
either  to  his  son,  or  to  his  daughter  Lucretia.'  Al- 
though 


J  Machiav.  lib.  del  Princifie.  cajLvn.  fi.  18. 

^  Burchard.  Diar.  afi.   Concl,  de'  Pontef.    Romania  vol. 

x.p.    137. 

I  «  Dans   ses  derniers  momens,"  says  M.  Brequigny, 

(JVotices 
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though  Borgia  had  at    this  time  a  considerable  chap. 

body  of  soldiers  in  Rome,  he  conducted  himself ULl- 

with  great  humility  towards  the  sacred  college,  and  ^^^^• 
expressed  his  willingness  to  give  assurance  of  ^t.  2g. 
his  fidelity  by  his  oath,  whenever  required.  A 
treaty  was  accordingly  concluded,  by  which  Borgia 
undertook  to  defend  the  college,  collectively  and 
individually,  and  to  protect  the  nobility  and  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  for  which  purpose  he  was  confirmed 
in  his  office  as  captain  of  the  church.""  No  sooner 
however,  was  the  death  of  the  pope,  and  the 
infirmity  of  Borgia  publickly  announced,  than 
many  of  the  great  barons  of  the  Roman  states, 
whom  they  had  deprived  of  their  territories,  took 
up  arms  to  revenge  their  injuries,  aiid  repossessed 
themselves  of  their  rights.  It  was  to  no  purpose, 
that  Cesar  employed  all  his  arts  to  mitigate  their 
resentment,  and  gain  over  to  his  interest,  tlie 
nobles  of  the  Colonna  family,  whom  he  had  not 
outraged  with  the  same  cruel  policy,  that  he  had 

exercised 


fJVotices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  clu  Roi  torn.  i.  p..  119.)  "  il 
"  parut  avoir  oublie  sa  fille  Lucrece  qu'  il  avoit  beaucoup 
"  trop  aimee,  8c  son  fils  Cesar  Borgia,  dont  il  s'etoit  tant 
"  occupt;  pendant  sa  vie.  JVec  unquam  memor  fuit  in  aliquo 
"  minimo  verbo"  It  certainly  affords  no  additional  proof 
of  the  supposed  guilty  intercourse  between  Alexander 
and  his  daughter,  that  he  expressed  on  his  death  bed,  nei- 
ther regret  for  her  loss,  nor  compunction  for  his  crime. 

""  Burchard.  Diar.  afi,  Concl.  de'  Fonte/.  vol,  i./J.  141. 
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CHAP,  exercised  towards  the  Orsini.      An  aversion  to 

vii«      their  common  enemy  united  the  adverse  chiefs  of 

1503.    these  two  houses,  and  Borgia,   with  his  followers, 

.Mt.  28.  was  attacked  by  their  combined  forces  in  the  streets 
of  Rome."  In  these  commotions,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  houses  were  sacked  by  the  troops  of  the 
Orsini,  among  which  was  that  of  the  cardinal 
Cusa.°  Although  courageously  defended  by  his 
soldiery,  and  assisted  by  a  few  French  troops, 
Borgia  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  violence 
of  the  attack,  and  to  take  shelter,  with  his  brother, 
the  prince  of  Squillace,  and  several  of  the  cardi- 
nals, who  adhered  to  his  interests,  in  the  Vatican. 
A  new  negotiation  now  took  place,  by  which  it 
was  at  length  agreed,  tliat  the  sacred  college 
should  assure  to  Borgia,  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
passage  through  the  ecclesiastical  states,  for  him- 
self and  his  followers,  with  their  necessary  provi- 
sions, ammunition,  and  aitillery ;  and  should  also 
write  to  the  Venetian  senate,  to  request,  that  he 
might  without  interruption,  retain  the  possession 
of  his  territories  in  Romagna.  On  these  con- 
ditions, he  promised  to  depart  peaceably  from 
Rome  within  three  days.  The  leaders  of  the 
Colonna  and  Orsini,  also  engaged  to  quit  the  city, 
and  not  to  approach  within  ten  miles,  during  the 

vacancy 


"  Guicciard.  Storia  cV  Italia,  lib.  vi,  fi,  320. 

o  Burchard.  Diar.  ajx,  Concl,  dc'  Pontef.  v,  i.  /i.  142, 
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vacancy  of  the  holy  see.     A    proclamation  was  chap. 
then  made,  that  no  person,  of  whatever  rank  or     ^^^- 
condition,  should  molest  Borgia  or  his  followers     i^os. 
on  their  departure ;  in  consequence  of  which  he   ■^^'  ^^■ 
quitted  the  city  on  the  second  day  of  August,  and 
directed  his  course  towards  Naples.' 

On  receiving  information  of  the  vacancy  of  the  Election  and 
holy  see,  George  of  Amboise,  cardinal  of  Rohan,  cate  of  pim 
had  hastened  to  Rome  ;  not  without  hopes  of  ob- 
taining the  pontifical  authority.  He  brought  with 
him,  as  supporters  of  his  pretensions,  the  cardinals 
of  Aragon,  and  Ascanio  Sforza;  the  latter  of 
whom  had  been  imprisoned  by  Louis  XII.  at  the 
same  time  with  his  brother  Lodovico,  but  had 
shortly  before  this  period  been  restored  to  liberty. 
The  recent  disasters  of  the  French  in  Naples, 
were  not,  how  ever,  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
cardinal  of  Rohan ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  day 
of  September,  1503,  the  conclave  concurred  in 
electing  to  the  supreme  dignity,  Francesco  Picco- 
lomini,  cardinal  of  Siena,  the  nephew  of  Pius  II. 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  III.  The  acknow-  ' 

ledged  probity,  talents,  and  pacifick  disposition  of 
this  pontiff,  gave  great  reason  to  hope,  that  liis  in- 
fluence and  exertions  might  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  con-ecting  the  scandalous  disorders  of  the  church, 

and 


1'  Burchard,  Diar.  oji,  Concl.  de*  Pontef,  v.  i.  fi.  145. 
VOL.    II.  G 
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CHAP,  and  repressing  the  dissensions  to  which  Italy  had 
^^^-      so  long  been  subjected.     The  first  measure  of  this 
1503.     pontificate,  which  was  to  call  a  general  council,  for 
.Et.28.   ^-j^g  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  tended 
to  confirm  these  hopes ;  but  they  were  suddenly 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  pontiif,  after  he 
had  enjoyed  the  supreme  dignity  only  twenty-six 
days.     This  event  was,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  attributed  to  poison ;  but  it  was  more 
probably  occasioned  by  the  effects  of  an  abscess  in 
the  thigh,  with  which  the  pontiff  was  known  to 
have  long  laboured,  and  which  was  perhaps  not 
the  least  efficient  argument  for  inducing  the  con- 
clave to  raise  him  to  the  pontificate.  '^ 

Ti.e  states  of       j^  f^^y  (j^ys  aftcr  the  election  of  Pius  III.  Cesar 

Romagna  re- 

tun  their  fi-  Borgla  rctumcd  to  Rome,  when  the  contests  be- 
sar  Borgia,    twccu  him  aud  the  Roman  barons  were  renewed 
with  greater  violence  than  before.     Many  of  his 
adherents  lost  their  lives,  and  the  Porta  del  Tor- 
rione  was  burnt  by  the  troops  of  the  Orsini.    Find- 
ing 


*!  On  this  event  Angelo  Colocci  produced,  in  an  epitaph 
on  the  pontiff,  the  following  severe  sarcasm  on  his  pre- 
decessor,  Alexander  VI. 

"  Tertius  hie  Pius  est,  qui  summum  ad  culmen  ab  ipsa 

"  Virtue  evectus,  protinus  interiit. 
"  Nee  mirum,  quia  peste  atra,  qui  sederat  ante, 

"  Sextus  Alexander.)  Jiolluerat  Solium. 

Oil.  lat.  Colotii,  p.  112. 
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ing  himself  in  imminent  danger,  he  retreated,  with  chap. 
the  consent  of  the  pope,  to  the  castle  of  S.   An-     ^^^J- 
gelo,  accompanied  by  a  few  menial  attendants,  and     1503. 
by  six  of  the  cardinals  who  still  adhered  to  his    ^^-  ^^ 
cause. "     In  the   mean  time  many  of  the   lords, 
whom  Borgia  had  dispossessed,  returned  to  their 
dominions.   The  Baglioni  again  occupied  Perugia, 
the  Vitelli  entered  the  city  of  Castello,  the  duke 
of  Urbino  returned  to  his  capital, '  and  the  lords  of 

Pesaro, 


'"  Sanazzaro,  invariably  hostile  to  the  family  of  Borgia, 
has  commemorated  this  event  in  the  following  exulting 
lines  : 

"  Qui  modo  prostrates  jactarat  cornibus  Ursosy 

"  In  latebras  Taurus  concitus  ecce  fugit. 
"  Nee  latebras  putat  esse  satis  sibi ;  Tibride  toto 

"  Cingitur,  et  notis  vix  bene  fidit  aquis. 
<'  Terruerat  montes  mugitibus  ;  obvia  nunc  est, 

"  Et  facilis  cuivis  praeda  sine  arte  capi. 
*'  Sed  tamen  id  magnum  ;  nuper  potuisse  vel  Ursos 

"  Sternere,  nunc  omnes  posse  timere  feras. 
"  Ne  tibi,  Roma,  novx  desint  spectacula  Pompse  ; 

"  Amphitheatrales  reddit  arena  jocos." 

Epig.  lib.  i.  Ep,  14. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  representation  given  by  Bembo, 
of  the  affection  of  the  subjects  of  Urbino  for  their  sove- 
reign, he  did  not  recover  his  dominions  without  great 
difficulty.  On  this  occasion  Castiglione,  who  had  the 
command  of  a  company  of  cavalry,  in  the  service  of  the 
duke,  dislocated  his  ancle  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  went  to  Urbino,  Avhere  he  was  most 

kindly 
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CHAP.  Pesaro,  Camerino,  Piombino,  and  Siiiigaglia, 
^^^'  were  restored  to  their  authority  as  suddenly  as  they 
1503.  had  been  deprived  of  it.  Several  of  the  cities  of 
Mu  28.  Romagna,  retained,  however,  their  fidelity  to  their 
new  .sovereign,  having  found  by  experience  the 
superioar  advantages  derived  from  their  union  un- 
der his  government,  compared  to  that  of  their 
former  princes;  whose  power,  though  sufficient 
to  oppress,  was  inadequate  to  defend  them.  To 
this  decisive  partiality  in  favour  of  Cesar  Borgia, 
they  were  also  incited  by  the  attention  which  he  had 
paid  to  the  strict  administration  of  justice,  which 
had  freed  them  from  the  hordes  of  banditti  by  whom 
they  had  been  infested,  and  suppressed  the  feuds 
and  assassinations  to  which  they  had  before  been 
subject. '  Hence,  neither  the  defection  of  other 
places,  nor  even  their  apprehensions  of  the  Vene- 
tians, who  were  already  preparing  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  unprotected  situation,  could  induce 
those  cities  to  waver  in  their  fidelity,  or  to  listen 
to  proposals  from  any  other  quarter. 

On 


kindly  received  by  the  dutchess  Elisabetta,  to  whom  he 
was  related,  and  by  Madama  Emilia  Pia,  who  resided  at 
that  court.  His  acquaintance  with  these  accomplished 
women,  completed  what  may  be  called  his  education,  and 
he  became  the  Chesterfield  of  the  age.  v.  vita  di  Bald, 
Castiglione .  p.   11, 

t  Gtdcciard.  Storia  d'ltal.  lib.  vi.  v.  i.  p,  316? 
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On  the  death  of  Pius  III.  the  cardmal  de'  Medi-  chap. 

ci,  and  two  of  his  brethren,  were  appointed  by  the     ^^^' 

college  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  Mon-      isos. 

signor  Marco,  bishop  of  Sinigaglia,  keeper  of  tlie  -^t.  28. 

castle  of  S.  Ansrelo.  "     The  loss  of  the  pontiff  was  Ei^tionof 

...  .  .  J^''"5  II. 

an  additional  misfortune  to  Borgia,  as  it  opened 

the  way  for  the  assumption  to  the  pontificate  of  Giii- 

liano  della  Rovere,  cardinal  of  S.   Pietro  in  Vin- 

cula,  the  ancient  and  most  determined  enemy  of 

his  family.     Of  the  dissensions  of  this  prelate  with 

Alexander  VI.  various  instances  are  related ;  but 

amidst    the    many    opprobrious    epithets  which 

they  were  accustomed  to  bestow  on  each  other, 

Alexander  had  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge, 

that  his  opponent  was  a  man  of  veracity.     Such  a 

concession  from  such  a  quarter,  raised  the  credit 

of  the  cardinal  more  than  all  the  animosity  of  the 

pope  could  depress  it,  and  Giuliano,  well  aware 

that  no  one  can  deceive  so  effectually  as  he  who  has 

once  acquired  a  reputation  for  sincerity,  is  said  to 

have  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  secure 

his  election,    which,    if  we  may    beheve    Guic- 

ciardini,  was  not  effected  witliout  some  sacrifice  of 

his  former  good  estimation. ""     On  this  occasion 

the  cardinal  affected  to  lay  aside  his  enmity  to  Cesai- 

Borgia,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  them, 

by 


"  Burch.  diar.  afi.  Conch  de'  Pontef.  -o.'x.fu  153. 
"  Guicciard.  Star,  d'  Ital,  lib.  vi.  v.  i.fi.  321. 
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c  H  A  P.  by  which  the  cardinal  engaged,  that  if  he  should 
^^^°  by  the  assistance  of  Borgia,  be  raised  to  the  ponti- 
1503.  ficate,  he  would  confer  upon  him  the  dignity  of 
Gojifalon'iere^  or  general  of  the  church,  and  confirm 
his  authority  in  the  states  of  Romagna.  "'^  This 
project  was  successful ;  Giuliano  attained  his 
wishes  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  than  he  gave  sufficient  indications  of  his 
former  animosity  ;  and  Borgia  was  too  late  aware 
of  an  errour,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  ruin, 
and  which  is  enumerated  by  Machiavelli,  as  one  of 
the  few  mistakes  of  his  political  life.  "^ 

^m  Mto de        ^^  assuming  his  high  office,  the  new  pontiff 
vest  Borgia    adoDtcd  tlic  namc  of  Julius  II.  and  soon  proved 

of  his  terri-        _  ^  _  ■* 

tvies.         himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  active,  warlike,  and 
politick  sovereigns  that  had  ever  sat  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.  ^     The  Venetians,  proceeding  from  Ra- 
venna, 


^  Burchard.  diar.  aji.  Concl.  de*  Pontef.  Gutcciard. 
Star,  d*  Ital.  lib.  vi.  v.  i.  322. 

X  "  "  Chi  crede  che  ne'  personaggi  grandi  i  beneficii 
"  nuovi  facino  dimenticare  1'  ingiurie  vecchie,  inganna. 
"  Erro  adunque  il  duca  (Borgia)  in  questa  elettione,  &  fu 
"  cagione  dell'  ultima  rovina  sua."  Match,  lib.  del  Principle, 
cap.  vii. 

y  The  elevation  of  Julius  II.  which  took  place  on  the 
twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  has  been  celebrated  in  many 
of  the  Latin  poems  of  Augurelli,  who  may  be  considered 
as  the  poet-laureate  of  that  pontiff. 

From 
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venna,  which  they  before  possessed,  had  already  chap. 
made  an  irruption  into  Romagna,  and  not  only  sub-  ^^^'  . 
jugated  the  city  and  fortress  of  Faenza,  but  gave  1503. 
evident  demonstrations  of  their  designs  upon  the  ^t.  28. 
other  cities  of  that  district.  These  measures  oc- 
casioned no  small  anxiety  to  the  pope,  who  had 
proposed  to  himself  the  preservation  and  extension 
of  the  territories  of  the  church,  as  the  great  object 
of  his  pontificate.  An  embassy  from  him  to  the 
Venetian  senate,  entreating  them  to  desist  from 
their  pretensions,  was  of  no  avail ;  but  as  several 
of  the  cities  of  Romagna  still  retained  their  alle- 
giance to  Borgia,  the  pontiff  thought  it  expedient 
to  make  use  of  him  as  the  most  effectual  instru- 
ment, for  preventing  the  total  separation  of  these 
states  from  the  Roman  see.  He  therefore  seized 
upon  the  person  of  Borgia,  who  had  proceeded  to 
the  port  of  Ostia,  intending  to  embark  for  France, 
and  required,  that  before  his  liberation,  he  should 
consign  to  him  the  possession  of  the  different 
fortressess  in  the  district  of  Romagna.  This,  Bor- 
gia at  first  refused ;  but  being  detained  for  some 

days 


From  the  martial  spirit  of  this  pontiff,  it  was  supposed 
that  he  had  assumed  the  name  of  Julius  in  reference  to 
Julius  Cesar. 

"  Purpureum  plebs  uncta  caput  creat  auspice  tandem 
«  Julium,  et,  ut  memorant,  a  magno  Casare  dictum." 
Mantuani  Vincentii,  Alba.  ap.  Carm.  ilhcstr,  Ital.  v.  xi.fi. 
338. 
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CHAP,  days  as  a  prisoner,  he  at  length  complied,  and  gave 
_Jll£i__the  necessary  countersigns  for  surrendering  up 
1503.  the  fortresses.  The  archbishop  of  Ragusa  was 
Mt.  28.  immediately  despatched  to  obtain  possession ;  but 
the  commanders,  still  attached  to  their  leader,  re- 
fused to  deli\'er  them  up,  under  any  orders  ob- 
tained from  him  whilst  under  restraint.  On  this 
spirited  measure,  Borgia  was  again  restored  to 
liberty,  highly  caressed  by  the  pope,  and  provided 
with  apartments  in  the  Vatican.  His  orders  to  de^ 
liver  up  the  fortresses  of  Romagna  were  again 
repeated,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  de- 
spatched one  of  his  confidential  adherents,  Pietro 
d'Oviedo,  with  directions  to  the  different  com- 
manders to  the  same  purpose.  This  second  at- 
tempt was  equally  ineffectual  with  the  former. 
No  sooner  did  Oviedo,  accompanied  by  Moschia- 
vellar,  the  pope's  chamberlain,  arrive  at  the  castle 
of  Cesena,  then  commanded  by  Don  Diego  Ra- 
miro,  than  that  officer  caused  him  to  be  seized 
upon,  and  instantly  hanged  as  a  traitor  to  his 
sovereiscn.  When  the  information  of  this  event 
arrived  at  Rome,  Cesar  was  again  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  and  sent  to  occupy  a  remote  apartment  in 
the  Torre  Borgia.  ^ 

In  this  situation  a  new  negotiation  commenced 
between  Borgia  and  the  pontiff,  in  the  result  of 

which 


Burcharcl.  Diar.  afi  Concl.  dc  Pontef.  v.  i.  /?.  163. 
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which  it  was  agreed,  that  Borgia  should  be  com-  chap. 
mitted  to  the  charge  of  Bernardino  Carvajal,  cardi-     ^^^• 


nal  of  Santa  Croce,  and  conveyed  to  Ostia,  where     ^^^^- 
he  should  be  liberated  as  soon  as  information  was 

Borgia  be- 

received,  that  his  governours  m  Romagna  had  trayed  by 
delivered  up  their  trust.  Several  of  the  commanders  seo"t'to?paL 
now  obeyed  the  directions  of  their  prince,  and  the 
cardinal  thereupon  gave  him  permission  to  proceed 
to  France,  which  he  had  pretended  was  his  inten- 
tion. He  had,  however,  already  obtained  a  pass- 
port from  the  Spanish  general,  Gonsalvo,  who  had 
despatched  two  gallies  to  Ostia,  to  convey  him  • 
with  his  attendants  to  Naples.  ^  He  accordingly 
embarked  for  that  place,  and  was  received  by  Gon- 
salvo with  every  demonstration  of  kindness  and 
respect.  The  hopes  of  Borgia  now  began  once 
more  to  revive.  The  commander  of  the  fortress 
of  Forli,  still  held  the  place  in  his  name.  Gon- 
salvo promised  him  a  supply  of  gallies,  and  gave 
him  liberty  to  engage  soldiers  within  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  for  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Pisa,  or 
the  Tuscan  territories.  Bartolommeo  d'Alveano, 
then  at  Naples,  earnestly  desirous  of  restoring  the 
Medici  to  Florence,  offered  himself  as  an  associate 
in  his  undertaking.  But  whilst  Gonsalvo  was  thus 
flattering  his  ambitious  projects,  he  had  secretly 
despatched  a  messenger  into  Spain,  to  request  di- 
rections 


*  Guicciard.  Star,  d'ltal.  HI),  vi.  fi.  339. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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CHAP,  rections  from  Ferdinand,  in  what  manner  he  should 
VII'     dispose  of  the  dangerous  person,  who  had  thus 
1503.     confided  in  his  protection.    The  activity  and  credit 
^t.  28.  of   Borgia  had  raised  a  considerable  armament; 
the  gallies  were  prepared  for  sea,  and  on  the  even- 
ing previous  to  the  day  fixed  upon  for  their  de- 
parture, he  had  an  interview  with  Gonsalvo,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  received  from  the  Spaniard, 
the  warmest  expressions  of  attachment,  and  was 
dismissed  with  an  affectionate  embrace.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  quitted  the  chamber,  than  he  was 
seized    upon  by  the    orders  of  Gonsalvo,    who 
alleged,  that  he  had  received  directions  from  his 
sovereign,  which  superseded  the  effect  of  his  own 
passport.  ^     Being  committed  to  the  charge  of  his 
ancient  adversary,  Prospero  Colonna,  he  was  soon 
afterwards  put  on  board  a  galley  and  conveyed  to 
Spain.    The  conduct  of  Colonna,  on  this  occasion, 
is  highly  honourable  to  his  feelings  ;  for  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  commission,  he  was  so  far  from  in- 
sulting his  captive,  that  he  avoided  even  fixing  his 

eyes 


••  Some  readei-s  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  exclaim 

"  Nee  lex  est  justior  ulla 
"  Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua." 

But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  although  it  be  a  pro- 
per ^:.use  of  exultation,  when  a  villain  falls  by  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  crime,  it  will  not  follow,  that  he  ought 
to  perish  by  the  crime  of  another. 
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eyes  upon  him  during  the  ^^  hole  voyage,  lest  he  c  h  a  p. 
should  appear  to  exult  over  a  fallen  enemy. "  vii- 

1303. 

On  the  arrixal  of  Borgia  in  Spain,  he  was  con-  Mt.  28. 
lined  a  close  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Medina  del 
Campo,  where  he  remained  for  the  space  of  t\\o 
years.  Having  at  length  effected  his  escape,  he 
fled  to  his  brother-in-law,  John  d'Albret,  king  of 
Navarre,  in  whose  service  he  remamed  for  several 
years  in  a  high  military  command,  and  at  lengtli 
fell  by  a  shot  in  an  action  under  the  ^^•alls  of  Viana. 
From  that  place  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Pampe- 
luna,  and  deposited  in  the  catliedral,  of  which  he 
had  once  been  prelate.  '^ 

Of  this  extraordinary  character  it  may  with 
truth  be  observed,  that  his  activity,  courage,  and 
perseverance,  were  equal  to  the  greatest  attempts. 

In 


^  Jovhis  in  vita  Gonsalvi.  fi.  257.  Sanazzaro  did  not, 
however,  omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  joy  in  his 
well  known  hendecasyllabi : 

"  O  Taure,  prjesens  qui  fugis  periculum." 

£fiiff.  lib.  i.  E^i,  1 5. 

<i  "  I  haud  dubie,"  says  Jovius,  "  rapiente  fato  ad 
"  earn  urbem  cujus  Antistes  antea  fuerat."  To  which  he 
adds  with  great  gravity,  "  Neque  enim  quisquam  fere  re- 
*'  pertus  est,  qui  quura  sese  susceptis  semel  sacris  abdicarit, 
"  tranquillam  vit^  exitum  tulisse  censeatur."  Jov.  in  vita 
Gonsalv.  lib.  iii.  /^  275. 
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c  H  A  P.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  object  he  overlooked  or  over- 
^^^'  leaped  all  other  considerations ;  when  force  M^as 
1503.  ineffectual,  he  resorted  to  fraud;  and  whether  he 
Mt.  28.  thundered  in  open  hostility  at  the  gates  of  a  city, 
or  endeavoured  to  effect  his  purpose  by  negotiation 
and  treacher}",  he  was  equally  irresistible.  If  we 
may  confide  in  the  narrative  of  Guicciardini,  cruel- 
ty, rapine,  injustice,  and  lust,  are  only  particular 
features  in  the  composition  of  this  monster  ;  yet  it 
is  difHcult  to  conceive,  that  a  man  so  totally  unre- 
deemed by  a  single  virtue,  should  have  been 
enabled  to  maintain  himself  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army ;  to  engage  in  so  eminent  a  degree  the 
favour  of  the  people  conquered  ;  to  form  alliances 
with  the  first  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  to  destroy  or 
overturn  the  most  powerful  families  of  Italy ;  and 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  dominion,  of  which  it 
is  acknowledged  that  the  short  duration  is  to  be 
attributed  rather  to  his  ill  fortune,  and  the  treachery 
of  others,  than  either  to  his  errours  or  his  crimes. 
If,  however,  he  has  been  too  indiscriminately  con- 
demned by  one  historian,  he  has  in  another  met 
with  as  zealous  and  powerful  an  encomiast,  and  the 
maxims  of  the  politician  are  only  the  faithful  record 
of  the  transactions  of  his  hero.  On  the  principles 
of  Machiavelli,  Borgia  was  the  greatest  man  of  the 
age.  ^      Nor  was  he,  in  fact,    without   qualities, 

which 


e  "  Se  adunque  si  considerera  tutti  i  progress!  del  Duca, 
"  si  vedra  quanto  lui  havesse  fatto  gran  fondamenti  allifutura 

potenza, 
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which  in  some  degree  compensated  for  his  demerits,  chap. 
Courageous,   munificent,    eloquent,    and  accom-     vii' 
phshed  in  all  the  exercises  of  arts  and  arms,  he     1503. 
raised  an  admiration  of  his  endowments  which  kept  ^t.  28. 
pace  with,    and  counterbalanced  the  abhorrence 
excited  by  his  crimes.     That  even  these  crimes 
have  been  exaggerated,  is  highly  probable.^    His 
enemies  were  numerous,  and  the  certainty  of  his 
guilt  in  some  instances,  gave  credibility  to  every 
imputation  that  could  be  devised  to  throw  his  cha- 
racter into  deeper  shade.     That  he  retained,  even 
after  he  had  survived  his  prosperity,  no  inconsider- 
able share  of  publick  estimation,  is  evident  from 
the  fidelity  and  attachment  shown  him  on  many 
occasions.      After  his    death,    his  memory  and 
achievements  were  celebrated  by  one  of  the  most 
elegant  Latin  poets  that  Italy  has  produced.     The 

language, 


"  potenza,  li  quali  non  giudico  superfluo  discorrere  ;  perche 
"  io  non  saprei  quali  precetti  mi  dare  migliori  ad  uno 
"  Principe  nuovo,  che  lo  esempio  delle  attioni  sue.  E  se 
"  gli  ordini  suoi  non  gli  giovarono,  non  fu  sua  colpa, 
"  perche  nacque  da  una  straordinaria  &  estrema  malignita 
«  di  fortuna." 

Machiav.  lib.  del  Princ.  caji.  viii.  fi.  15. 

f  The  character  of  Cesar  Borgia  is  ably  and  impartially 
considered  in  the  General  Biograjihy^  now  publishing  by 
Dr.  Aikin,  and  others,  -vol.  \i.  fi.  234,  London^  1800.  4to. 
A  work,  which  does  not  implicitly  adopt  prescriptive  er- 
rours,  but  evinces  a  sound  judgment,  a  manly  freedom  of 
sentiment,  and  a  correct  taste. 
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CHAP.  language  of  poetry  is  not  indeed  always  that  of 
^^^-     truth;  but  we  may  at  least  give  credit  to  the  ac- 
1503.    count  of  the  personal  accomplishments  and  war- 
^t  26.   like  talents  of  Borgia ;  ^  although  we  may  indig- 
nantly reject  the  spurious  praise,  which  represents 
all  Olympus  as  interested  in  his  llite,  and  places 
him  among  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  at  the 
summit  of  fame.  ^ 

Sfied'king'       On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  his 
of  Naples,     gcucrals,  and  the  loss  of  his  lately  acquired  domi- 

mediates  a         .  , 

peace  be-     uious  lu  thc  kiugdom  of  Naples,  Louis  XII.  was 
jvencVand   gTcatly  mortificd,  and  immediately  began  to  take 


Spanish  mo- 
archs. 


measures 


^  "  Non  quisquam  ingenio  melior,  non  promptior  ore, 
"  Non  gravior  vultu,  non  vi  praestantior,  altos 
"  Si  celerem  supersedere  equos,  jaculamque,  sudemque, 
"  Amento,  atque  agili  procul  exturbare  lacerto."  8cc. 

"  Ille  diu  vixit,  qui  dum  celestibus  auris 
"  Vescitur,  implet  onus  laudis,  ccelumque  meretur,"  &c. 
Casaris  Borgiac  Ducts  Efiicedium.  per  Kerculem  Strozzam, 
ad  Divam  Lucretiam  Borgiam  Ferraris  Ducem.  int. 
Strozza  Pat.  et  Fil.  Poemata.  Aid.  1513. 

That  Cesar  Borgia,  like  most  of  the  eminent  men  of 
bis  time,  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  poet,  is  considered 
as  highly  probable  by  Crescimbeni,  ddla  volgar  fioesia,  vol. 
v.fi.  63.  Quadrio  has  also,  on  this  authority,  enumerated 
him  among  his  Italian  writers  ;  to  which,  however,  he 
adds,  "  Coine  che  siamo  persuasi  die  la  poesia,  che  non 
"  s'  apprende  che  ad  anime  signorili  e  ben  fatte,  non  fosse 
"  pane  per  li  suoi  denti."  Storia  d'  ogni/ioesia,  vol,  il./i.  320. 
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measures  for  repairing  those  disasters  which  his  c  h  a  p. 
earlier  vigilance  might  have  prevented.  Not  satis-  ^'^^' 
fied  with  despatching  a  powerful  reenforcement  isos. 
through  the  papal  states  into  the  kmgdom  of  Na-  iEt.  28. 
pies,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  he  determined  to  attack  his  ad^'ersary  in 
his  Spanish  dominions.  For  this  puq50se  large  bo- 
dies of  French  troops  entered  the  province  of  Rou- 
sillon  and  Fontai-abia,  whilst  a  powerful  fleet  was 
directed  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Valencia  and  Cata- 
lonia. These  great  preparations  were  not,  how- 
ever followed  by  the  expected  consequences.  iVn 
attempt  upon  the  fortress  of  Palo,  near  the  city  of 
Narbonne,  was  frustrated  by  the  courage  of  the 
Spanish  garrison  ;  and  whilst  the  ai'dour  of  the 
French  was  checked  by  this  unexpected  opposition, 
Ferdinand  himself  took  the  field,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  army  compelled  his  adversaries  to  retire 
within  the  limits  of  the  French  territory,  where  he 
had  the  moderation  not  to  pursue  his  advantages. 
Nor  were  the  achievements  of  the  French  fleet  of 
gi'eater  importance ;  the  commanders  having,  after 
many  fruitless  attempts  upon  the  Spanish  coast, 
been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Marseilles.  At  this 
period  an  event  occurred,  \\hich  exhibits  the  con- 
duct of  the  contending  monai'chs  in  a  singular  point 
of  view.  A  negotiation  was  entered  into  between 
them  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  mediator 
to  v.hom  they  agreed  to  appeal  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  their  differences,  was  Fcderigo,  the  exiled 
king  of  Naples,  the  partition  of  whose  dominions 

had 
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CHAP,  had  given  rise  to  the  war.     In  the  course  of  these, 
.   ^^^'     discussions,  Federigo  was  alternately  flattered  by 
1503.    both  parties  with  the  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his 
iEt.  28.    crown  ;  and  so  far  had  he  obtained  the  favour  of 
Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  queen  of  Louis  XII.  that 
she  earnestly  entreated  the  king  to  concur  in  this 
measure.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  either  of  the  contending  mo- 
narchs  to  perform  such  an  act  of  disinterested  jus- 
tice ;  on  the  contrary,  the  pretext  of  appealing  to 
the  decision  of  Federigo,  was  probably  only  em- 
ployed by  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
each  other  more  advantageous  terms. 

Deftatofthe  Tlic  dukc  dc  la  Tremouille  having  united  his 
Q^Zvione.  ^  troops  with  those  of  his  countrymen  at  Gaeta, 
and  being  reenforced  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
who  had  now  entered  into  the  service  of  the  French, 
possessed  himself  of  the  dutchy  of  Trajetto,  and 
the  district  of  Fondi,  as  far  as  the  river  Garigliano. 
He  was,  however,  soon  opposed  by  Gonsalvo, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Bartolommeo  d'Alveano, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  The 
French,  disadvantageously  posted  on  the  marshy 
banks  of  the  river,  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  it, 
intending  to  proceed  by  the  speediest  route  to 
Naples ;  but,  Gonsalvo  having  arrived  at  S.  Ger- 
mane, was  induced  by  the  remonstrances  of  d'Al- 
veano, to  attack  them  before  they  could  effect  their 
passage.     On  the  night  of  the  twenty-eighth  day 

of 
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of  December,  1503/  the  Spaniards  formed  another  chap. 
bridge  at  Suio,  about  four  miles  above  the  French  __XIll- 
camp,  over  which  Gonsalvo,  with  a  considerable     1503. 
part  of  his  army,  secretly  passed  the  river.     On  -fit.  28. 
the  following  morning  the  French  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  d'Alveano,  who  carrried  the  bridge 
which  they  had  erected,  and  when  the  engagement 
became  general,  Gonsalvo,  taking  the  French  in 
the  rear,  routed  them  with  an  immense  slaughter, 
and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Gaeta,  which  place  he 
soon  afterwards  reduced.^ 

This  day  terminated  the  unfortunate  life  of  Piero  Death  of 
de'  Medici,  who  had  engaged  in  the  service  ofMedL.'  • 
the  French,  and  taken  a  principal  part  in  the  action ; 
but  finding  all  hopes  of  assistance  frustrated,  and 
being  desirous  of  rendering  his  friends  all  the  ser- 
vices in  his  power,  he  embarked  on  board  a  galley, 
with  several  other  persons  of  rank,  intending  to 
convey  to  Gaeta  four  heavy  pieces  of  aitillery, 
ivhich  he  had  prevented  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.  The  weight  of  these  pieces, 
and  probably  the  number  of  passengers,  who  endea- 
voured to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
eifect  their  escape,  occasioned  the  vessel  to  foun- 
der; 


'  Muratoriy  Armali  d'  Ital.  v.  x./i.  25. 

J  The  victory  of  Gonsalvo  is  celebrated  in  a  Latin  ode, 
addressed  to  him  by  Crinitus. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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CHAP,  der ;  and  it  was  not  until  several  days  afterwards^ 
vi^-     that  the  body  of  Piero   was  recovered  from  the 
1503.     stream.''     He  left  by  his  M'ife  Alfonsina  Orsino,  a 
Rt.  28.    son,   Lorenzo,   who  was  born  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  September,  1492,  and  will  frequently  occur 
to  our  future  notice  ;  and  a  daughter,  named  Cla- 
rice. In  his  days  of  gaiety,  and  amidst  the  delights 
of  Florence,  Piero  had  assumed  a  device,  intend- 
ed to  characterize  his  temper  and  pursuits,    to 
which  Politiano  had  supplied  him  with  an  appro- 
priate motto.'     His  misfortunes,   or  his  miscon- 
duct,   soon   provided    him    with    more    serious 

occupa- 


^  Valerianus  informs  us,  that  Piero  perished  in  the 
port  of  Gaeta,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  bears  testimony  to  his  learning  and  accom- 
plishments, "  vir  et  Gracis  et  Latinis  Uteris,  optime,  quod 
«  omnes  fateamini,  peritus.  Nam  hoc  et  scripta  ejus  indi- 
"  cant,  &  quxdam  ex  Plutarcho  de  amore  eonjugali,  qux 
"  vidimus,  traducta  ab  eo,  locupletissime  testantur."  Valer. 
de  Uterator.  infelicitate.  lib.  n.p.  113.  At  the  sam€  time 
perished  Fabio,  the  son  of  Paolo  Orsino,  a  young  man  of 
very  uncommon  endowments,  the  relation  and  constant 
companion  of  Piero  de'  Medici.  Of  his  early  proficiency 
and  extraordinary  talents,  Politiano  has  left  an  interesting 
account.     Lib.  xii.  -£/2.  2. 

'  This  device  represented  green  branches,  interwoven 
together,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  flames,  with  the  motto^ 
In  viridi  tenai'es  exurit  Jiamma  medullas. 

"  V.  Ammir.  Ritratti  d^huomini  illustri  di  Casa  Medici^ 
in  Ojiuscoli,  v,  iii. //.  62. 
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occupations  ;    and  ten  years  of  exile  and  disap-  chap. 
pointment,  consumed  the  ^ igour  of  a  life  \vhich     ^'^^' 
liad  opened  with  the  most  favourable  prospects.     1503. 
In  the  year  1552,  Cosmo  I.  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,    ^-t-  28. 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  kinsman,  a  splendid 
monument,  at  Monte  Cassino,  with  an  inscription, 
commemorating,   not  indeed  his  virtues,  nor  his 
talents,   but  his  high  family  connexions,  and  his 
untimely  death.'" 

The  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici  seems  to  have 
been  the  period  from  which  the  fortunes  of  his  house 
once  more  began  to  revive ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
discover  the  reasons  of  so  favourable  a  change. 
The  aversion  and  indignation  of  the  Florentines 
were  directed  against  the  individual,  rather  than 
against  the  family ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of 
Piero,  his  widow,  Alfonsina,  was  allowed  to  1504, 
return  to  Florence,  and  claim  her  rights  of  dower 
from  the  property  of  her  husband.  Of  this  oppor- 
tunity she  diligently  availed  herself  to  dispose  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  to  favour  the  cause  of  the 
Medici ;  and  in  order  more  effectually  to  promote 
the  interests  of  her  family,  she  negotiated  a  mar- 
riage 


m  a  Petro  Medici  Magni  Laurentii  F.  Leoxis  x. 
"  PoNTiF.  Max.  fratri.  Clementis  vii.  patrueli. 
"  Qui  quum  Gallorum  castra  sequeretur,  ex  adver- 
"  so  PR^Lio  ad  Lyris  ostium  naufragio  periit.  anno 
"  aet.  xxxiii.  Cosmas  Medices,  Florent.  Dux,  poni 
<'  curavit.  m.d.lii." 
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CHAP,  riage  between  her  daughter  Clarice,  and  Fillppo 

VII-     Strozzi,  a  young  nobleman  of  great  wealth  and 

1504.    extraordinary  accomplishments.      This  marriage 

Mt.  29.  was  celebrated  shortly  after  the  return  of  Alfonsina 

Marriage  of  ^q  Romc  ;  but  no  sooucr  ^vas  it  knowTi  to  the 

Clarice  de' 

Medici  to  Fi.  magistrates  of  Florence,  than  they  cited   Filippo 
to  appear  before  them,   and  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  his  friends,   condemned  him  to 
pay  five  hundred  gold  crowns,  and  banished  him 
for  three  years  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     At 
the  same  time  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Piero,  was  declared  a  rebel  to  the  state.     These 
proceedings  did  not,    however,   prevent  Clarice 
from  paying  frequent  visits  to  Florence,  where  she 
maintained  a  strict  intercourse  with  the  Salviati, 
die  Rucellai,  and  other  families,  connected  by  the 
ties  of  relationship  or  friendship  with  the  house  of 
Medici;    and  although  Filippo  Strozzi  returned 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  prescribed,  and 
took  up  his  residence  with  his  wife  in  Florence, 
no  measures  were  adopted  either  to  punish  him,  or 
to  remand  him  into  banishment ;  a  circumstance 
^vhich  the  friends  of  the  Medici  did  not  fail  to 
notice,  as  a  striking  indication  of  the  strength  of 
their  cause." 

The  inconsiderate  conduct,  the  ambitious  views 
and  the  impetuous  and  arrogant  disposition  of  Piero 

de' 


"  Coinmeriiarii  di  JVerli  lib.  v.  /;.  100,  iJfc. 
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de'  Medici,  had  been  always  strongly  contrasted  chap. 
by  the  mild  and  placable  temper  of  the  cardinal ;      vn- 
who,  although  he  had  on  all  occasions  adhered  to     1504. 
his  brother,  as  the  chief  of  his  family,  had  ahva}s  ^t.  29. 
endeavoured  to  sooth  the  violence  of  those  passions. 

Moderation 

and  to  moderate  those  aspiring  pretensions,  which  and  prudence 

n  1  •  •  11*  I'r"  T-'i         °f  ^^^  cardi- 

alter  havmg  occasioned  his  expulsion  irom  r  lo-  „ai  ae'  Me- 
rence,  still  continued  to  operate,  and  effectually  ^""' 
precluded  his  return.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  the  cai'dinal  de'  Me- 
dici had  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome ;  where, 
devoted  to  a  private  life,  he  had  the  address  and 
good  fortune,  if  not  to  obtain  the  favour  of  that 
profligate  pontiff,  at  least  to  escape  his  resentment. 
The  election  of  Julius  II.  to  the  pontificate,  open- 
ed to  him  the  prospect  of  brighter  days.  It  is  true, 
Julius  was  the  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.  the  invete- 
rate enemy  of  the  Medicean  name ;  but  these 
ancient  antipathies  had  long  been  converted  into 
attachment  and  esteem.  Under  the  favour  of  this 
pontiff,  the  cardinal  had  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
his  natural  disposition  to  the  cultivation  of  polite 
letters,  and  the  prom.otion  of  works  of  art.°  His 
books,  though  not  numerous,  were  well  chosen, 

and 


°  Pietro  Bcmbo  writing  to  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  the 
domestick  secretary  of  the  cardinal,  says,  "  Al  vostro  e  mio 
"  S.  cardinale  de'  Medici  renderete  quelle  grazie  del  suo 
"  dolce  e  cortese  animo  nelle  cose  tnie,  che  sono  a  tanto 
*'  debito  convenienti." 

In  Bembi  op.  iii.  191. 
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CHAP,  and  his  domestick  hours  were  generally  spent  in 
'^^^-  the  society  of  such  dignified  and  learned  ecclesias- 
1504.    ticks,  as  could  at  times  condescend  to  lay  aside 

^t.  29.   the  severity  of  their  order,  to  discuss  the  charac- 
teristicks  of  generous  actions,  the  obligations  of 
.     benevolence  and  affection,  the  comparative  excel- 
lencies of  the  fine  arts,  or  the  nature  and  essence 
of  human  happiness.     On  these  subjects  the  cardi- 
nal   never    failed  to    distinguish  himself  by  his 
urbanity,  his  acuteness,  and  his  eloquence."'     In 
deciding  upon  the  productions  of  architecture,  of 
painting,  and  of  sculpture,  his  taste  was  hereditary, 
and  he  was  resorted  to  by  artists  in  every  depart- 
ment, as  to  an  infallible  judge.     With  the  science 
of  musick  he  was  theoretically  and  practically  con- 
versant, and  his  house  more  frequently  reechoed 
with  the  sprightly  harmony  of  concerts,  than  ^vith 
the  solemn  sounds  of  devotion.     Debarred  by  his 
profession  from  the  exercises  of  the  camp,    he 
addicted  himself  with  uncommon  ardour  to  the 
chase,  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  his  health, 
and  preventing  that  corpulency  to  which  he  was 
naturally  inclined.     This  amusement  he  partook 
of  in  common  with  a  numerous  band  of  noble 
associates,    of  whom  he  was  considered  as  the 
leader ;  nor  did  he  desist  from  this  exercise  even 
after  his  attainment  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
dignity. 

The 


^'  Jovhia  in  vita  Lean.  x.  lib.  n.p.  29,  istc. 
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The  good  understanding  which  subsisted  be-  chap. 
tween  JuUus  II.  and  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  was     v^^* 
further  strengthened  by  Galeotto  della  Rovere,  the     1504. 
nephew  of  the  pope,  with  whom  the  cardinal  had    -^t.  29. 
contracted  a  strict  friendship.     This  young  man 
was  not  less  tlie  object  of  the  admiration  of  the 
court  and  people  of  Rome,  than  he  ^\'as  the  favour- 
ite of  his  uncle.  Engaging  in  his  manners,  elegant 
in  his  person,  liberal  and  magnificent  in  all  his  con- 
duct, he  well  merited  the  high  honours  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  pope,  who  immediately  on  his 
elevation,  transferred  to  his  nephew  the  cardinal's 
hat  which  he  had  himself  worn,  and  on  the  death  jeatrol L- 
of  Ascanio  Sforza  nominated  him  vice  chancellor  '^""^  '^'^^ 

Rovere. 

of  the  holy  see.  ^  Such  was  the  eifect  produced 
by  the  conciliatory  manners  of  the  cardinal  de'  Me- 
dici on  his  young  friend,  who,  from  the  advanced 
age  of  his  uncle,  did  not  conceive  that  he  Mould 
long  enjoy  the  pontificate,  that  Galeotto  is  said  to 
have  promised  the  cardinal,  who  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  thirtieth  year,  that  he  should  succeed  to 
that  high  dignity ;  alleging  that  it  was  an  office 
more  proper  for  a  man  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of 
life,  than  for  one  already  exhausted  by  labour,  and  ' 

declining  into  years.     This  observation  was  not, 

however, 


1  Jovius  in  vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  n.  fi.  29.  Several  letters 
to  Galeotto  from  Pietro  Bembo,  are  given  in  Bcmb.  ofi.  -vol. 
iii.  /2.  6,  iSic.  highly  favourable  to  the  character  of  the  young 
cardinal. 
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CHAP,  however,  applicable  to  the  circumstances  by  which 
__Yiil_  it  was  occasioned ;  for  whilst  Julius  maintained  his 
1 304-  own  dignity,  and  enforced  the  claims  of  the  church, 
JEt.  29.  during  an  interval  of  ten  years,  with  an  unexampled 
degree  of  activity  and  perseverance,  Galeotto  him- 
self fell,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  a  sacrifice  to  the 
effects  of  a  violent  fever,  which  in  a  few  days  con- 
signed him  to  the  grave.  The  sumptuous  parade 
of  his  funeral  afforded  no  consolation  for  his  loss 
to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  had  assiduously 
attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  performed 
towards  him  all  the  duties  of  religion  and  affection. 
Deprived  of  his  friend  in  the  ardour  of  youth, 
whilst  the  happiness  of  the  present  was  increased 
by  the  prospect  of  the  future,  he  long  remained  in- 
consolable, and  when  time  had  softened  his  sorrow, 
the  name  of  Galleotto  was  never  adverted  to,  even 
in  his  most  cheerful  moments,  without  exciting 
the  visible  symptoms  of  affectionate  remembrance. '' 

Difficulties  In  the  measures  adopted  by  the  cardinal,  for 
r"ssmTn«*of  effecting  his  restoration  to  his  native  place,  he  was 
de'Medkr'  now  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  counteracted  bj 
the  illtimed  efforts  and  impetuosity  of  his  brother. 
Although  this  was  the  constant  object  of  his  solici- 
tude, and  he  was  now  considered  as  the  chief  of 
his  family,  he  showed  no  disposition  to  interfere  in 

the 


^  Jovius  in  vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  ii,  //.  29. 
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the  concerns,  or  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  Flo-  chap. 
rentines,  who,    under  the  dictatorship  of  Pietro     ^^^-  - 
Soderini,  continued  to  labour  with  the  difficulties     1504. 
of  their  government,  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  -^t.  29. 
rebellious  subjects,    and  to  maintain  at  least  the 
name  of  a  republick.     It  was  not,  however,  with- 
out frequent  opposition  and  mortification  that  So- 
derini exercised  his  authority.   Many  of  the  citizens 
of  the  first  rank,  still  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
Medici,  continued  to  harrass  him  in  all  his  designs, 
and  to  oppose  all  his  measures  ;  but  the  industry', 
patience,     and  perseverance    of  the  gonfaloniere 
gradually  blunted  their  resentment  and  weakened 
their  efforts,  whilst  the  various  and  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  Piero  de'  Medici  to  regain  the  city  of 
Florence  by  force,  had  increased  the  aversion  of 
his  countrymen,  and  placed  an  insuperable  bar  to 
his  return.     Li  these,  expeditions  the  resources  of 
the  family  Avere  exhausted,  insomuch,  that  the  car- 
dinal found  no  small  difficulty  in  supporting  the 
dignity  of  his  rank,  to  which  his  ecclesiastical  re- 
^•enues  were  inadequate.     He  struggled,  however, 
with  these  humiliating  circumstances  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power ;  but  the  liberality  of  his  disposition 
too  often  exceeded  the  extent  of  his  finances ;  and 
a  splendid  entertainment  was  at  times  deranged  by 
the  want  of  some  essential,  but  unattainable  arti- 
cle.    E^'en  the  silver  utensils  of  his  table  were  oc- 
casionally pledged  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  that 
feast,  oP  M  hich  they  ought  to  have  been  the  chief 
ornaments.     That  these  circumstances  occasioned 
VOL.  II.  K  him 
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CHAP,  him  considerable  anxiety  cannot  be  doubted  ;  for 
VII.  whilst  on  the  one  hand  he  was  unwilling  to  detract 
1504.  from  that  character  of  liberality  and  munificence 
Mi.  29.  which  was  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  to  the  high  ex- 
pectations \vhich  he  still  continued  to  entertain  ; 
on  the  other  hand  he  dreaded  the  disgi'ace  of  being 
w^anting  in  the  strict  discharge  of  his  pecuniary 
engagements.  He,  carefully,  however,  avoided 
giving,  even  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortunes, 
the  slightest  indications  of  despondency.  His  tem- 
per was  cheerful,  his  conversation  animated,  and 
his  appearance  and  manners  betrayed  not  the  least 
symptom  of  his  domestick  embarrassments,  for 
the  relief  of  which,  he  seemed  to  depend  upon  a 
timely  and  miraculous  supply. '  Nor  was  he  in 
general  disappointed  in  his  hopes;  for  the  same 
good  fortune  which  prepared  the  way  to  his  highest 
honours,  attended  him  in  his  greatest  difficulties, 
and  enabled  him  to  extricate  himself  from  them 
with  admirable  dexterity  and  irreproachable  honour. 
To  the  remonstrances  of  his  more  prudent  friends, 
who  were  fearful  that  his  liberality  would  at  length 
involve  him  in  actual  distress,  he  was  accustomed  to 
reply,  as  if  with  a  presage  of  his  future  destiny, 

that 


^  From  a  letter  of  Gregorio  Cortese,  addressed  to  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici,  it  appears,  that  even  at  this  period 
he  had  begun  to  emulate  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  in 
the  promotion  of  publick  institutions  for  religious  pur- 
poses. 
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that  great  men  were  the  ^vork  of  providence,  and  chap. 
that  nothing   could  be  ^^•anting  to  them,  if  they     vu  • 
A\ere  not  \\'anting  to  tliemsehes. '  1504. 

Mt.  29. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1504,   died  Ercole 

■'    ^  •'  \  Death  of  Er- 

of  Este,  diike  of  Ferrara, "  after  having  goA^erned  coie  dake  of 

,   •  •   ,  Til-  1      •        Ferrara,   aiul 

his  states  with  cjreat  credit,  both  m  war  and  in  accession  ot 
peace,  during  thirty-four  years,  of  which  the  lat- 
ter part  had  been  devoted  to  the  embellishing  and     1505. 
enlarging  his  capital,  the  promotion  of  the  happi- 
ness of  his  subjects,  and  to  the  protection  and 
encouraa:ement    of  the   sciences  and  arts.  ""     His 

gi-eat 


"^  "  —  insignes  viros  coelesti  sorte  fieri  magnos,  praete- 
"  rea  nihil  eis  unquam  posse  deficere,  nisi  ipsi  animis 
"  omnino  deficerent."     Jovius,  in  vita  Leoii.  -K.Ud.  li./i.  31. 

"  He  died  on  the  twenty -sixth  of  January,  the  very  day 
■which  he  had  fixed  on  for  the  representation  of  a  comedy 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  v.  Giraldiy  Commentanl 
delle  Cose  di  Ferrara.  ft.  137. 

"^  V.  Sii/iraj  vol.  i  cha^i.  ii.  p.  140.  "  Alexander  VI.  in 
"  his  bull  of  investiture,  applauds  the  useful  labours  of 
"  Hercules  I.  which  had  increased  the  numbers  and  hap- 
"  piness  of  his  people,  which  had  adorned  the  city  of 
"  Ferrara  with  strong  fortifications  and  stately  edifices,  and 
"  which  had  reclaimed  a  large  extent  of  unprofitable  waste. 
"  The  vague  and  spreading  banks  of  the  Po,  were  con- 
"  fined  in  their  proper  channels  by  moles  and  dikes,  the 
"  intermediate  lands  were  converted  to  pasture  and  tillage  ; 
"  the  fertile  district  became  the  granary  of  Venice,  and 
"  the  corn  exports  of  a  single  year,  were  exchanged  for 
"  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  ducats."  V.  Gibbon's 
Antiq,  of  Brunswick,  in  ofi.  /lost/i.  vol.  ii.  /i.  691. 
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CHAP,  great  qualities  andheroick  actions  are  celebrated  by 
^^^^-     the  pen  of  Ariosto ;   \vho  asserts,  however,  that 
1505.     the  advantages  which  his  people  derived  from  them, 
£a.  30.   were  inferiour  to  the  blessings  which  he  conferred 
on  them,  in  leaving  two  such  sons  as  Alfonso  and 
Ippolito.     In  the  preceding  year,    his  eldest  son 
Alfonso  had  visited  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
but  at  the  time  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
dangerous  malady  of  his  father,  he  was  in  England, 
whence  he  hastened  to  Ferrara,  and  his  father  dying 
before  his  arrival,  he  peaceably  assumed  the  go- 
vernment. '"     As  the  state  of  Ferrara  at  this  time 
enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity,  the  duke  turned  his 
attention  to  the  mechanick  arts,  in  which  he  became 
not  only  a  skilful  judge,  but  a  practical  proficient. 
His  mind  was,  however,    too  comprehensive  to 
suffer  him  to  waste  his  talents  on  objects  of  mere 
amusement.     After  having  excelled  the  best  arti- 
ficers of  his  time,  he  began  to  devote  himself  to 
the  improvement  of  artillery.  Under  his  directions, 
cannon  were  cast  of  a  larger  size,  and  better  con- 
struction than  had  before  been  seen  in  Italy.  "^     Of 
the  use  which  he  made  of  these  formidable  imple- 
ments, repeated  instances  will  occur ;  nor  is  it  im- 
probable 


*  Jovius,  in  vita  Mfonsi  Ducis  Ferrari £,fi.   153.     Mu' 
rat,  Annal.  d'ltal.  x.  29. 

^  Jovius  invita  Jlfonsij   154.  Sardi.  Hist.  Ferrare&e^  lib. 
xi./J.  204. 
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probable  that  to  these  fortunate  preparations,  he  c  h  a  p. 
owed  the  preservation  of  his  dominions,  amidst  the     vn- 
dangerous  contests  in  which  he  was  soon  afterwards     1 505. 
compelled  to  take  an  important  part.  ^t.  30. 


Este. 


The  commencement  of  the  reisri  of  Alfonso  I.  Tragical 

'-'  event  in 

was  marked  by  a  most  tragical  event,  which  endan-  f-'"i'y  °f 
gered  his  safety,  and  destroyed  or  interrupted  his 
domestick  tranquillit}-.  Besides  his  two  sons  before 
mentioned,  of  whom  Ippolito,  the  younger,  had 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal,  the  late 
duke  had  left  by  his  wife,  Leonora,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples,  a  son  named  Ferdinand, 
and  by  a  favourite  mistress,  an  illegitimate  son, 
called    Don  Giulio.      Attracted   by  the    beauty 
of  a  lady  of  Ferrara,  to  whom  they  w^ere  distantly 
related,  the  cardinal  and  Don  Giulio  became  rivals 
in  her  affections ;  but  the  latter  had  obtained  the 
preference,  and  the  lady  herself,  in  confessing  to 
Ippolito  her  partiality  to  his  brother,  dwelt  with 
apparent  pleasure  on  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
his  eyes.     The  exasperated  ecclesiastick  silently 
vowed  revenge,  and  availing  himself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity whilst  he  was  engaged  with  Don  Giulio  in 
the  chase,    he  surrounded  him    with  a  band  of 
assassins,  and  compelling  him  to  dismount,  with 
a  diabolical  pleasure  saw  them  deprive  him  of  the 
organs  of  sight.''     The  moderation  or  negligence 

of 


y  Muratori  says,  that  the  cardinal  only  attempted  to 

put 


the 
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CHAP,  of  Alfonso,  in  suffering  this  atrocious  deed  to 
vJi-  remain  unpunished,  excited  the  resentment  not 
1505.  only  of  Don  Giulio,  but  of  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
^t.  30.  who,  uniting  together,  endeavoured  by  secret  trea- 
chery to  deprive  Alfonso  at  once  of  his  ho- 
nours and  his  life.  Their  purposes  were  disco- 
vered, and  after  having  confessed  their  crime,  they 
were  both  condemned  to  die.  The  fraternal  kind- 
ness of  Alfonso  was  not,  however,  wholly  extin- 
guished, and  at  the  moment  when  the  axe  was 
suspended  over  them,  he  transmuted  their  punish- 
ment to  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  In  this 
state  Ferdinand  remained  until  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1540,  whilst  Giulio,  at  the  expiration  of 
fifty-four  years  of  captivity  was  once  more  restored 
to  liberty.  These  events,  \vhich  throw  a  gloom 
over  the  family  lustre  of  the  house  of  Este,  and 
mark  the  character  of  the  cardinal  with  an  indelible 
stain,  are  distinctly,  though  delicately  adverted  to 
in  the  celebrated  poem  of  Ariosto. 

After 


put  out  the  eyes  of  Don  Giulio  ;  but  he  justly  adds,  "  con 
"  barbaric  detestata  da  ognuno."  Annal.  cV  Ital.  x.  34. 
And  Guicciardini  admits,  that  he  did  not  lose  his  sight ; 
or  rather  he  seems  to  assert,  that  after  his  eyes  were 
extruded,  they  were  replaced  again  by  a  careful  hand ! 
"  Al  quale  dal  Cardinale  erano  stati  tratti  gli  occhi,  ma 
«'  rijiosti^  senza  perdita  del  lunie  ncl  luogo  loro,  per  presta^ 
"  et  diligente  cura  de'  Medici."  Hist.  cV  Ital.  lib.  vii.  v.  i. 
"^.369.1'.  et.  Jov.invita  Alfonsi.  ji.  154.  Gibbon^ s  Antiq. 
of  Brunsivick  in  op.  posth.  ii.  70 1 . 
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After  a  series  of  calamities  of  more  than  ten  c  h  a  p. 
years  continuance,  during  which,  there  was  scarce-      ^"- 
ly  any  part  of  Italy  that  had  not  severely  suffered     ^505. 
from  the  effects  of  pestilence,  of  famine,  and  of  ^t.  so. 
wai%  some  indications  appeared  of  happier  times,  rinaiexpui- : 
The    pretensions    of   Louis    XII.  to  the    king-  F°e"ichfrom 
dom  of  Naples  had  received  an  effectual  check  ^^^^''• 
by  the  defeat  of  his  troops  on  the  Garigliano,  and 
although  the  remains  of  his  army  had  effected  a 
retreat  to  Gaeta,  yet  all  that  now  remained  for 
them,  was  to  obtain  a  capitulation  on  such  terms 
as  should  secure  to  them  their  liberty  and  their 
arms.     These  terms  were    readily  conceded  by 
Gonsalvo,  who  permitted  his  humiliated  adversaries 
to  march  out  from  Gaeta  with  military  honours, 
and  to  carry  off  their  effects,  on  condition  that  they 
should  return  to  France,  either  by  land  or  sea, 
of  which  he  offered  them  the  choice,  and  furnished 
them  with  the  opportunity.     Both  these  courses 
were  adopted,  and   in  both,   the  French  soldiery 
were  equally  unfortunate.     Those  who  embarked 
at  Gaeta  and  Naples,  perished  for  the  most  part 
by  hurricanes,  either  in  the  passage,  or  on  their 
native  coasts ;  whilst  those  ^\ho  attempted  to  return 
by  land,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  sickness,  cold,  hunger, 
and  fatigue,  insomuch,  that  the  roads  were  strewed 
with    their  dead  bodies.     This  capitulation  was 
speedily  followed  by  a  treaty  between  the  contend- 
ing monarchs,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  Fer- 
dinand, who  had  survived  his  queen,  Isabella,  and 
who,  on  account  of  his  dissensions  with  his  son-in- 
law, 
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CHAP,  law,  the  archduke  Phihp,  was  earnestly  desirous 
^^^'     of  male  offspring,  should'  marry  the  young  and 
1505.    beautiful  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XII. 
M.  30.   who  should  bring  with  her,  as  her  dower,  all  such 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  had  been  allotted 
to  the  French  monarch ;  and  in  return  for  these 
favours,  Ferdinand  engaged  to  pay  to  Louis  XII. 
one  million  of  gold  ducats,  by  annual  payments  of 
one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  as  an  indemnity  for 
his  expenses  in  the  Neapolitan  war.'     With  these 
favourable    indications    of  returning  tranquillity, 
other  circumstances  concurred.    The  power  of  the 
Borgia  family  had  been  suddenly  annihilated  by 
the  death  of  Alexander  VI.   and  the  consequent 
imprisonment  and  exile  of  Cesar  Borgia ;  whilst 
the  death  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  seemed  to  promise 
repose  to  the  agitated  republick  of  Florence.  Many 
of  the  principal  Italian  leaders,  or  Co?idotlicri,  had 
perished  in  these  contests ;  others  had  been  stript 
of  their  possessions,  and  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  no 
longer  able  to  follow  the  trade  of  blood ;  whilst 
the  people,  wearied  and  exhausted  by  a  continual 
change  of  masters,  by  unavailing  carnage,  by  in- 
cessant 


^  This  treaty,  by  which  these  ambitious  rivals  agreed 
to  become  "  tanqiiam  dux  animse  in  uno  et  eodem  corpore 
"  amici  amicorum,  et  inimici  inimicorum,"  was  concluded 
at  Blois  on  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  1  505,  and  ratified 
by  the  king  of  Spain  at  Segovia,  the  sixteenth  of  the  same 
month.  It  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Du  Mont.  voL 
xv.par.  i.  fi.  72. 
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cessant  alarms,  exorbitant  exactions,  and  all  the  chap. 
consequences  of  prolonged  hostilities,  sighed  for     vii. 


that  peace  which  they  ought  to  have  commanded,     1505. 
and  which  alone  could  remedy  those  evils  of  which  ^t.  30. 
they  had  so  long  been  the  victims. 

But  whilst  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  in  juHus  n. 
securing  the  publick  tranquillity,  the  happy  effects  ckiesoTpV 
of  which  had  already  begun  to  be  experienced,  J^^j^J""^ '''^ 
the  supreme  pontiff  was  revolving  in  his  mind, 
how  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  smaller  1506. 
independent  states  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman 
territories,  and  complete  the  great  work  which 
Alexander  VI.  had  so  vigorously  begun.  He 
had  already  announced  in  the  consistory,  his  deter- 
mination to  free  the  domains  of  the  church  from 
tyrants;  alluding,  as  it  was  well  understood,  to 
the  cities  of  Perugia  and  Bologna,  the  former  of 
which  was  held  by  the  Baglioni,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Bentivogli.  Nor  was  he  slow  in  carrying  his 
threats  into  execution.  Having  preconcerted  his 
measures  with  the  king  of  France,  who  still  retain- 
ed the  government  of  Milan,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  accompanied  by  twenty- 
four  cardinals,  left  Rome  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  August,  taking  his  course  towards  Perugia.^ 
The  well  known  character  of  the  pontiff,  and  the 
resolution   exhibited  bv  him  in  these  measiu'es, 

gave 


3  Muratori  Annali  d'  Ital.  -v.  x.  /i.  30. 
V  0 1- .    1 1 .  L 
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CHAP,  gave  just  alarm  to  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  who  being 

__21IIi_  totally  unprepared  to  resist  such  an  attack,  con- 

1506.     suited  his  safety  by  a  timely  submission,  and  pro- 

jEt  31.  ceeding  to  Orvieto,  humiliated  himself  before  the 
pope,  and  tendered  to  him  his  services.  This 
proceeding  in  some  degiee  disarmed  the  resent- 
ment of  Julius,  who  received  Baglioni  into  his 
employ,  on  condition  of  his  surrendering  up  the 
town  and  citadel  of  Perugia,  and  accompanying 
him,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  arms,  on 
his  intended  expedition  into  Romagna.''  On  the 
twelfth  day  of  September,  1506,  the  pope  entered 
the  city  of  Perugia,  and  assumed  the  so^  ereignty, 
which  he  soon  afterwards  delegated  to  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici,  who  from  this  time  began  to  act  a 
more  conspicuous  part  in  the  concerns  of  Italy 
than  he  had  hitherto  done.  From  Perugia  the 
Pontiff  hastened  to  Imola,  whence  he  summoned 
Giovanni  Bentivolio,  to  surrender  to  him  the  city 
of  Bologna,  on  pain  of  bringing  down  on  himself 
and  his  adherents,  all  the  power  of  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  arms.  Bentivolio  had,  however,  pre- 
pared for  his  approach,  and  relying  on  the  promises 
of  support  given  him  by  Louis  XII.  had  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  attack  till  the  anival  of  his  allies 
might  relieve  him  from  his  dangers.  A  body  of 
eight  thousand  infantry,  and  six  hundred  horse, 

had 


''  Murat»  AnnaL  iV  Jtal.  v.  x.  fi.  31. 
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liad  been  despatched  from  Milan  to  his  assistance;  chap. 
but  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  in  Italy,  Louis     "^"^J- 
had  no  further  occasion  for  the  services  of  Benti-     isoe. 
volio,  wliilst  the  favour  of  the  pope  might  still  be    ^^  t-  3 1 
of  important  use  to  him.     He  therefore  directed 
the  troops,  intended  for  the  assistance  of  Bentivolio, 
to  join  the  army  of  his  assailants.     The  duke  of 
Ferrara  and  the  republick  of  Florence,  also  sent 
considerable  reenforcements  to  the   pontiff",    and 
Francesco  Gonzaga,    marquis  of   Mantua,    was 
declared  with  great   solemnity  captain  general  of 
the  Roman  army.     These  preparations  convinced 
Bentivolio  that  all  resistance  would  not  only  be 
ineffectual,  but  ruinous  to  him.     Quitting,  there- 
fore, the  city  by  night,  he  repaired  to  the  French 
commander,    Sciomonte,    and  having  received  a 
safe  conduct  for  himself  and  his  family,  he  privately 
hastened  into  the  Milanese,  leaving  the  citizens  of 
Bologna,  to  effect  such  terms  of  reconciliation  with 
the  pope,  as  they  might  think  proper.     A  depu- 
tation from  the  inhabitants  speedily  aiTanged  the 
preliminaries  for  the  admission  of  the  pontiff"  within 
the  walls,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  of  November, 
1506,  he  entered  as  a  conqueror,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  amidst  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations 
of  the  people.*"     After  establishing  many  neces- 
sary 


Muratori  AnnaL  d*  Ital.  x.  31.    These  events  are  also 

c 

celebrated  by  Mantuanus  Vincentius,  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Latin  poem,  entitled  Alba.  v.  Carm.  illust.  Poet*  Ital. 

V.  xi. 
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CHAP,  sary  and  salutary  regulations  for  the  due  adniinistra- 
"^i^-     tion  of  justice,  he  intrusted  the  government  of  the 
1506.     city  to  the   cardinal  Regino.     On  his   return  to 
^t.  31.  Rome,    he  passed  through  the   city   of  Urbino, 
where  he  remained  for  several  days,  partaking  of 
the  splendid   amusements  Avhich    the    duke   and 
dutchess  had  prepared  for  him.*^ 

Among  all  the  commanders  who  had  signalized 
themselves  in  the  recent  commotions  of  Italy,  no 
one  had  acquired  greater  honour  and  more  general 
esteem,  than  the  great  captain  Gonsalvo,  who  after 
having  b)^  his  courage  and  perseverance  accom- 
plished the  conquest  of  Naples,  had  conciliated  the 
exasperated  and  discordant  minds  of  the  people  by 
his  clemency,  liberality,  and  strict  administration 

of 


V.  xi.  fu  338,  8cc.  And  yet  more  particularly  by  cardinal 
Adrian,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  pontiff  on  his  mili- 
tary expedition,  in  his  Iter  Julii  II.  Pont.  Max. 

'^  To  this  precise  period  Castiglione  has  assigned  his 
celebrated  dialogue  on  the  character  and  duties  of  a  cour- 
tier, called  //  Ubro  del  Cortegiano — although  not  written  by 
him  till  some  years  afterwards  : — '  Avendo  adunque  Papa 
"  Giulio  II.  con  la  presenza  sua,  e  con  1'  ajuto  de  Francesi, 
"  ridutto  Bologna  alia  obbedienza  della  Sede  Apostolica 
"  neir  anno  1506,  e  ritornando  verso  Roma,  passu  per 
"  Urbino  ;  dove,  quanto  era  possible,  onoratamente,  e  con 
'^  quel  piu  magnifico  e  splendido  apparato  che  si  avesse 
**  potuto  fare  in  qualsivoglia  altra  nobil  Citta  d'  Italia,  fu 
'*  ricevuto,  &;c.  Castig.  Corteg.  lib.  I.  fi.  23. 
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of  justice,  and  had  thereby  confirmed  to  his  so\e-  chap. 
reign  that  authority  which  he  liad  previously  ob-      ^^^- 
tained.     Tiiese  important  services  had  been  ac-      ^^06. 
knowledged  by  Ferdinand,  who  besides  appointing      *-  "^^" 
Gonsalvo  his  viceroy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
had  invested  him  with  domains  in  that  country/ 
which  produced  him  annually,  upwards  of  tvrenty 
thousand  gold  ducats,  and  had  conferred  upon  him 
the  high   hereditary  office   of  grand  constable  of 
the  realm.      Notwithstanding  these  external  de- 
monstrations of  confidence  and  rerard,  the  jealousy 
of   Ferdinand  was   excited  by  the  extraordinary  si.ain  visits 
greatness  of  his  too  powerful  subject,  which  he  til  domt ' 
conceived  might  inspire  him  with  the  hope  of  ob-  "'°"^" 
taining  for  himself  the  sovereign  authority.     No 
sooner  was  the  mind  of  the  king  possessed  with 
this  idea,  than  the  virtues  of  Gonsalvo  were  con- 
verted into  crimes,  and  his  well  judged  attempts  to 
allay  the  jealousies,  and  engage  the  affections  of 
the  people,  were  considered  only  as  preparatory 
measures  to  the  asserting  his  own  independence. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  suspicions,  Ferdinand 
requested  the  presence  of  Gonsalvo  in  Spain,  pre- 
tending that  he  wished  to  avail   himself   of  his 
councils  ;  but  Gonsalvo  excused  himself,  alleging, 
that  the  newly  acquired  authority  of  his  sovereign, 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  established.     The  injunc- 
tions of  the  king  ^vere  repeated,  and  again  proved 
ineffectual.     Alarmed  at  these  indications,  Ferdi- 
nand resolved  to  hasten  in  person  to  Naples,  and 
take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 

He 
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c  H  A  P.  He  accordingly  arrived  there  with  his  young  queen, 
^"-     about  the  end  of  October,  1506,  and  was  met  at 

1506.  Capo  Miseno,    by  Gonsalvo,    who  received  him 
iEt.  31.   with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  respect. 

Neither  the   death  of  his  son-in-law,  Philip,  of 
which  he  received   intelligence    on    his  journey 
through   the  Genoese,    nor  the  remonstrances  of 
his  ministers,  who  entreated  him  to  return,  to  take 
upon  himself  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of 
Castile,  could  induce  Ferdinand  to  interrupt  his 
journey,  or  to  quit  his  NeapoUtan  dominions,  un- 
til he  had  effectually  secured  himself  against  the 
possibility  of  an  event,  the  contemplation  of  which 
had    occasioned    him  so   much  anxiety.      After 
a  residence  of  seven  months,    in  the  course  of 
which  he  established  many  excellent  regulations 
for  die  government  of  his  new  subjects,  and  cau- 
tiously replaced  all  the  military  officers  appointed 
by  Gonsalvo,  by  others  on  whose  fidelity  he  had 
greater  reliance ;  he  retired,  on  the  fourth  day  of 

1507.  June,  1507,  from  Naples,  on  his  way  to  Savona, 
accompanied  by  Gonsalvo,  in  whose  place  he  had 
substituted,  as  viceroy  of  Naples,  Don  John  of 
Aragon.  By  a  previous  arrangement  with  Louis 
XII.  an  interview  took  place  at  Savona,  between  the 
two  monarchs,  and  four  days  were  past  in  secret 
and  important  conferences.  The  superstition  of 
mankind  has  sought  for  the  prognosticks  of  future 
evils,  in  the  threatening  aspects  and  conjunctions 
of  the  planets  ;  but  a  conjunction  of  this  kind  is  a 
much  more  certain  indication  of  approaching  com- 
motions ; 
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motiohs ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  without  reason,  that  chap. 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  league  of  Cambray,     ^^^v 
which  involved  Italy  in  new  calamities,  has  been     1507. 
referred  to  this  interview.  *  ^^'  ^^* 

On  this  occasion  the  two  sovereigns  contended 
with  each  other  in  their  respect  and  attention  to  the 
great  captain.  Louis  XII.  was  unwearied  in  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  the  character  and  talents 
of  a  man  who  had  wrested  from  him  a  kingdom,  and 
by  his  solicitations,  Gonsalvo  was  permitted  to  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  the  royal  guests.  As  this 
day,  in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  was  the  highest, 
so  it  was  considered  as  the  last,  of  the  glory  of 
Gonsalvo.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain  he  received  a 
notification  from  Ferdinand  to  retire  to  his  country 

.  ^  ^  '11  Gonsalvo  ho. 

residence,  and  not  to  appear  at  court  without  leave,  noured  ana 
From  that  moment  his  great  talents  were  condemn-  "^siecteJ. 
ed  to  oblivion,  and  he  remained  useless  and  un- 
employed till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year 
1515  ;  when  he  received  the  reward  of  his  services, 
in  a  pompous  funeral  furnished  at  the  expense  of 
the  king. 

In  reviewing  the  transactions  of  his  past  life, 
Gonsalvo  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he  had 
nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  himself,  except  his 

breach 


*  V  Bembo^  Isior.   Veneta.  lib,  y\\, — inoji.  v.  i./.   188, 
189. 
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c  H  A  P.  breach  of  fliith  to  Ferdinand,  the   young  duke  of 

VJT'      Calabria,  and  the  transmitting  Cesar  Borgia  as  a 

l5or.    prisoner  to  Spain,  contrary  to  the  assurances  of 

■^^-  ^^'    protection  which  he  had   given  him.     To  these 

rrp^tJof his  acknowledged  errours,  he  is,  however,  said  to  have 

cirours.       added,  that  he  had  committed  another  crime,  the 

nature  of  which  he  would  never  explain/ 

Of  these  defects  in  the  great  captain,  and  par- 
^'"auius  JO-  ticularly  of  his  conduct  towards  Cesar  Borgia,  a 
"'''"  vindication  has  been  attempted  by  Jovius,  found- 

ed on  the  atrocious  character  of  Borgia,  which, 
as  the  apologist  contends,  justified  any  measures 
that  might  be  adopted  against  him  ;  and  on  the 
compliance  of  Gonsalvo  with  the  commands  of  his 
sovereign,  and  with  the  wishes  of  the  supreme 
pontift>     It  is  not,  ho\vever,  difficult  to  perceive, 

tliat 


f  "  Didaco  Mendocio,  Antonioque  Leva  me  accepisse 
"  profiteor,  ut  in  extreme  vitx  actu,  tanquam  semiexul, 
*'  rjon  plane  felix  (Consalvus)  moreretur  ;  quanquam  S2:pis- 
"  simc  diceret,  se  nuUius  improbe  iacti  poenitentia  off'en- 
"  sum,  laitissime  ex  hac  vita  fuisse  migratumm,  nisi 
«  Ferdinando  Federici  regis  filio,  et  Cxsari  Borgias  Valen- 
"  tino,  tidem  suam,  improvide  dedisset,  ut  ea  demum  a 
"  re^e  cum  sui  nominis  sugillalione  violaretur.  Subjun- 
<«  gebat  ad  hxc  duo  Consalvus,  se  tertii  quoque  gravioris 
"  facti   maxime  poenitere,  quod  tamen  prodere  nollet." 

Jov.  in  vita  Consalv.  lid.  iii. /z.  275. 

s  "  Sed  quis  Coasalvum  ut  id  faceret,  regis  imperio, 

"  coactum 
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that  Gonsalvo,   in  his  treachery  to  Borgia  gave  a  c  h  a  p. 
sanction  to  those  very  crimes  which  he  affected  to     "^'J^- 
punish.   Hon  ever  desirable  the  destruction  of  such     ^^or. 
a  man  may  be,  it  is  still  more  desirable  that  those   '^'-  ''^• 
principles  of  good  faith,  by  which  human  society  ^^^j'^'^y^j 
is   bound  tos^ether,    should  be  kept  sacred  and  ^y  p^"'"^ 

Jovius. 

in\'iolate.  The  other  plea  urged  by  Jovius  is  equal- 
ly unsatisfactory.  Gonsalvo  had  acted  under  the 
authority  of  his  sovereign  when  he  granted  a  safe 
conduct,  and  neither  he  nor  his  king  could  right- 
fully revoke  an  act  Avhich  had  induced  another 
to  confide  his  safety  in  their  hands.  It  is  indeed 
extremely  singular,  that  the  bishop  of  Nocera 
should  attempt  to  justify  the  Spanish  general  in  a 

transac- 


"  coactum,  non  excuset,"   &c. "  Verum  ob  id  quoque, 

"  honestiore  de  causa,  majoreque  ratione,  a  fide  data  dis- 
"  cessisse  videri  potuit :  ne  Italiam,  dudum  sublatis  bcllis 
"  tranqxulla  pace,  fruituram,  unkis  nefarii  impotentisque 
"  tyranni  immanis  audacia  perturbaret,"  Jov.  ut  suji.  p. 
"  275.  How  far  the  peace  of  Italy  was  preserved  by  the 
conduct  of  Gonsalvo  to  Borgia,  will  sufficiently  appear  in 
the  sequel ;  and  this  apology  for  Gonsolvo  would  have  been 
equally  applicable  if  he  had  extended  his  treachery  to  the 
two  sovereigns,  with  whom  he  sat  at  table,  and  who  were 
meditating  greater  calamities  to  Italy,  than  Borgia  could 
ever  have  produced.  On  this  subject,  I  hesitate  not  to 
dissent  even  from  the  opinion  of  the  liberal  de  Thou,  who 
informs  us,  that  Borgia,  "  qui  nemini  fidem  servaverat, 
"  temere  se  fidei  Consalvi  permisit;  a  quo  in  Hispaniam 
"  missus,  et  laudabili  perfidia  in  carcerem  conjectus  est." 
Hist.  lib.  i.  p.  15. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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CHAP,  transaction  in  which  he  could  not  justify  himself. 
^^^'     Thus  the  historian  sinks  below  the  soldier,  who 
1507.     redeemed  his  crime  by  his  contrition,  and  afforded 
-/Et.  32.   a  presumption,  that  under  similar  circumstances, 
he  would  not  again  have  repeated  it :  but  the  vin- 
dication of  Jovius  is  intended  to  recommend  to 
future    imitation  that  guilt    of   which   Gonsalvo 
repented,    and  to    set  up   motives  of  temporary 
expediency  against  the  eternal  laws  of  morality  and 
of  truth. 

With  respect  to  the  third  accusation  of  Gon- 
salvo against  himself,  the  tertmn  gramus  factum  y 
it  has  been  referred  to  the  errour  m  hich  he  is 
supposed  to  have  committed,  in  suffering  himself, 
when  he  had  tlie  whole  military  force  at  his  com- 
mand, to  be  devested  of  his  authority  in  Naples, 
and  reduced  to  a  state  of  humiliation  and  solitude 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.''  But  the  friends 
of  Gonsalvo,  who  thus  construed  his  meaning, 
were  probably  mistaken.  When  a  person  con- 
templates the  awful  period  to  which  he  was  fast 
approaching,  he  seldom  repents  that  he  has  not 

sacrificed 


h  "  Id  autem  Leva  &  Mendocius,  non  inani  forte  conjec- 
"  tura,  interpretantes  esse  putabant,  quod  regiis  pollicita- 
"  tionibus  e  Neapoli  Italiaque  se  abduci  in  Hispaniam 
"  permisisset ;  in  qua  multi,  rerum  novarum  cupidi,  eum 
«'  in  spem  novi  piincipatus,  maximarumque  rerum  bello 
"  gerendarum  retinere  conarentur."  Joviusy  iri  vita  Con- 
salvi,  lib.  iii.  /2.  275. 
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sacrificed  his  virtue  to  his  interest,  and  his  con-  chap. 
science  to   his  ambition ;    and  Gonsalvo's  third     ^^^' 


cause  of  regret  would,  in  this  case,  have  impUed    ^^or. 
a  contradiction  to  his  two  former.     He  could  pro-  ^^-  ^^' 
bably  have  unfolded  a  tale — but  he  died  a  penitent, 
and  trusted  it  with  his  other  sins  to  the  bosom  of 
his  God. 


CHAP.   VIII. 

1507—1512. 

CAUSES  of  the  jealousy  of  the  European  powers  against 
the  republick  of  Venice — Recent  improvements  in 
military  discipline — The  Venetians  repel  the  attack 
of  the  emperour  elect,  Maximilian — Reasons  alleged 
by  Louis  XII.  for  his  hostility  against  them — League 
of  Cambray — Pretexts  resorted  to  by  the  allies — The 
Venetians  prepare  for  their  defence — Opinions  of  their 
commanders — Hostilities  commenced — Louis  XII.  de- 
feats the  Venetians  at  Ghiaradadda — Dismemberment 
of  the  Venetian  territories — Exe.tions  of  the  Senate — 
Recovery  of  Padua  and  capture  of  the  marquis  of 
Mantua — Ineffectual  attack  on  Padua  by  the  emperour 
elect  Maximilian — The  Venetian  flotilla  defeated  on 
the  Po  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara — Pisa  surrenders  to 
the  Florentines — Julius  II.  deserts  his  allies  and  unites 
his  arms  with  the  Venetians — Excommunicates  the 
('uke  of  Ferrar- — Is  besieged  by  the  French  in  Bo- 
logna— Louis  XII.  opposes  the  authority  of  the  pope 
— Mirandula  captured  by  Julius  II.  in  person — Bologna 
captured  by  the  F'rench — The  cardinal  of  Pavia  assas- 
sinated by  the  duke  of  Urbino — Council  of  Pisa— The 
holy  league — Julius  II.  determines  to  restore  the  IVIe- 
dici — Bologna  bcbii  gcd  by  the  allies  and  relieved  by  do 

Fcix 
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Foix — Discordant  opinions  of  the  cardinal  Legate  de' 
Medici  and  the  Spanish  general  Cardona — Brescia 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  French — De  Foix  attacks  Ra- 
venna— Battle  before  the  walls — The  allies  defeated  by 
de  Foix  and  the  cardinal  Legate  de'  Medici  made  pri- 
soner— Death  of  de  Foix. — The  cardinal  despatches 
Giulio  de'  Medici  with  intelligence  to  Rome — Fatal 
effects  of  the  battle  of  Ravenna  to  the  French — The 
cardinal  de'  Medici  conveyed  to  Bologna — Is  brought 
prisoner  to  Milan  on  his  way  to  France. 

CHAP.    1  HE  republick  of  Venice  had  hitherto  been  in 

^^^^'    a  great  measure  exempt  from  those  evils  which  had 

i5or.     overturned,    or  endangered,    the  other   states  of 

^t.  32.    jj^^jy  .  i^^j^  j-j^g  storm  that  had  so  long  poured  down 

feX^ylf"^  its  wrath  on  the  northern  and  southern  provinces, 

^ow^rs"''""  now  began  to  gather  in  the  east,  with  a  still  more 

against  the    threatening:  aspect.     From  the  advantages  of  her 

republick  of  O  1  c) 

Venice.  local  situation,  and  the  prudence  of  her  coun- 
cils, Venice  had  been  enabled,  in  the  course 
of  the  wars,  in  which  Italy  hitd  been  engaged,  not 
only  to  increase  her  trade,  and  improve  her  naval 
strengtli,  but  also  to  extend  her  continental  pos- 
sessions, and  to  annex  to  her  dominion  most  of  the 
maritime  cities  on  the  Adriatick  coast ;  nor  is  there 
any  period  of  her  history  in  which  she  rose  to  an 
equal  degree  of  strength  and  importance.  In  the 
part  which  she  had  taken  in  the  commotions  of 
Italy,  she  had  generally  acted  on  the  offensive.  She 
had  supported  her  armies  at  the  expense  of  others, 
or  had  obtained  a  compensation  for  tlieir  labours 

in 
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in  her  conquests.  *     She  was  now  at  peace  with  all  c  h  a  p. 
the  European  powers  on  both  sides  the  Alps,  nor    ^"^- 
was  it  easy  to  perceive  from  what  quarter  any  se-     1507. 
rious  cause  of  alai'm  could  arise  ;  but  in  the  midst    ^^-  ^^' 
of  this  prosperity,  the  mine  was  preparing,  which 
was  intended  to  involve  her  in  destruction ;  nor 
was  it  long  before  she  experienced  its  effects,  in  an 
explosion  which  had  nearly  occasioned  her  total 
and  irreparable  ruin.     The  motives  and  effects  of 
her  conduct  had  indeed  been  too  obvious  not  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  all  the  surrounduig  states. 
To  the  emperour,  elect  Maximilian,  her  increasing 
power  rendered  her  a  dangerous  rival ;  and  Louis 
XIL  seemed  to  be  indebted  for  his  Milanese  do- 
minions,  rather  to  her  forbearance,  than   to  her 
inabiUty  to  deprive  him  of  them.    The  possession 
of   the  cities  of    Trani,    Brindisi,  Gallipoli,  and 
Otranto,  which  had  been  ceded  to  her  by  Federi- 
go,  the  exiled  king  of  Naples,  and  which  she  re- 
tained after  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  caused  that  monarch  to 

regard 


*  To  the  overbearing  ambition  of  the  Venetians,  at  this 
period,  Machiavelli  alludes,  in  his  ylsino  d'Oro,  cap.,  v. 

"  San  Marco,  impetuoso  ed  importuno, 

"  Credendosi  haver  sempre  il  vento  in  poppa, 
*♦  Non  si  cviro  di  rovinare  ognuno  : 

"  Ne  vidde  come  la  potenza  troppa 
"  Era  nociva  ;  e  come  il  me'  sarebbe 
"  Tener  sott'  acqua  la  coda  e  la  groppa." 
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CHAP,  regard  her  as  a  future  enemy,  from  whom  he  must 
^^^^'    at  some  time  wrest  those  important  places.     Nor 
1507.     was  the  part  which  she  had  lately  acted  in  Romag- 
-£t.32.    na,  likely  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Julius  II.  who 
had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  a  treaty,  which 
guarantied  to  her  the  cities  of  Faenza  and  Rimini, 
and  who  therefore  only  waited  for  a  favourable  op- 
portunity to  attempt  tlie  recovery  of  those  places. '' 
But  although  the  republick  had  excited  the  envy 
or  resentment  of  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
yet  to  reconcile  all  their  discordant  interests,  and  to 
unite  them  in  one  great  object,  might  have  been 
found  a  difficult,  and  perhaps  an  impracticable  task, 
if  some  peculiar  and  predisposing  circumstances 
had  not  prepared  the  way  to  such  a  communication 
of  their  mutual  dissatisfaction,  as  speedily  termi- 
nated in  the  adoption  of  open  hostilities  against 
her. 

Recent  im-  Sincc  thc  timc  of  the  arrival  of  Charles  VIII. 
in  military  in  Italy,  a  considerable  alteration  had  taken  place 
isciphne.  .^^  ^j^^  niode  of  warfare,  and  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Before  that 
important  event,  a  regular  standing  army  of  in- 
fantry, set  apart  from  the  community  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  was  unknown.  Sudden  levies  were 
raised  as  occasion  required,  and  when  the  contest 
was  over,  they  again  returned  to  the  general  mass 

of 
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of  the  inhabitants.  The  strength  of  an  army  con-  chap. 
sisted  almost  entirely  in  the  number  of  its  armed  ^^^^' 
cavalry,  who  were  denominated  gensdarmes^  isor. 
lances,  or  men  at  arms,  and  when  united  together,  -^t.  32. 
were  emphatically  called  the  battle.  Into  these 
ranks  none  were  admitted,  for  a  long  time,  but 
gentiemen  by  birth.  Every  man  at  arms  brought 
with  him  into  the  field  a  certain  number  of  liorses 
and  attendants,  which  varied  in  dift'erent  countries 
and  at  diiferent  times.  The  full  appointment  of 
a  man  at  arms  in  France,  was  six  horses  and  four 
men  on  foot,  two  of  whom  were  ai'chers ;  but 
in  Italy  the  number  of  horses  seldom  exceeded 
three.  When  in  actual  engagement,  the  archers 
generally  composed  the  second  and  third  ranks, 
in  \\'hich  station  they  were  also  at  hand  to  render 
any  services  to  the  men  at  arms,  who,  from  the 
weight  and  nature  of  their  armour  and  offensive 
weapons,  stood  in  frequent  need  of  assistance.  In 
the  contests  of  Charles  VIII.  in  Italy,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  battle  of  the  Taro,  the  use  of  the  foot 
soldiery,  or  fanti,  began  to  be  better  known  and 
more  highly  appreciated ;  but  the  first  nation 
which  g-ave  respectability  and  importance  to  tliis 
mode  of  warfare,  was  the  Swiss,  who  raised  the 
discipline  of  infantry  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
has  seldom  been  since  equalled,  and  perhaps  never 
excelled.  In  the  assembling  of  the  numerous 
liodies  of  troops,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  poured  forth  from  the 
Helvctick  states,  and  \\ho  sold  their  assistance  to 
VOL.  II,  N  the 
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c  H  A  P.  the  highest  bidder,  the  services  of  the  individual 
^^^^'  seem  to  have  been  vokintary,  and  his  motive  and 
1507.  his  reward  were  generally  his  share  of  the  subsidy, 
£t.  32.  Qj.  his  chance  of  the  spoil.  When  in  action  the 
Swiss  were  remarkable  for  their  discipline  and 
firmness,  but  above  all  for  their  fidelity  and  un- 
shaken attachmeni  to  each  other.  Their  armour 
consisted  of  a  casque  and  breast  plate,  or  when 
these  could  not  be  procured,  the  skin  of  a  buffalo, 
or  other  beast ;  their  usual  weapons  were  a  halbert, 
which,  when  not  employed  was  slung  at  their  back, 
a  sw  ord,  and  a  pike  of  eighteen  feet  in  length. 
When  united  together,  they  formed  a  kind  of 
moveable  fortification,  called  the  herisson^  against 
which  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  cavalry  were  of  no 
avail.  They  were  in  an  army  Avhat  the  bones  are 
in  a  human  body,  *^  but  when  once  thrown  into 
disorder,  they  were  not  easily  prevailed  on  to  re- 
new the  conflict.  Before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centur}^,  the  French  sovereigns  had  frequently  ex- 
perienced the  value  of  their  assistance,  and  the  ill 
effects  of  their  resentment ;  and  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  set  the  example  of  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  infantry  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
One  of  the  earliest  establishments  of  this  nature 
in  France  consisted  of  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men,  subsidized  from  the  duke  of  Gueldres  by 

Louis 
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Louis  XII.  who  were  denominated  the  bandes  chap. 
noires,  or  black  bands,  because  they  fought  under  viU' 
a  black  standard;  by  which  name  they  acquired  isor. 
great  reputation  in  the  wars  of  Italy .  **  The  Spanish  -St.  S2. 
infantry  which  had  been  chiefly  formed  in  the  wars 
of  Naples  by  the  great  captain  Gonsalvo,  were  re- 
markable beyond  all  others  for  their  courage,  so- 
briety, and  discipline.  Besides  the  pike,  the 
battle-axe  and  the  poniard,  they  were  generally 
armed  with  a  heavy  harquebuss.  In  an  attack, 
when  their  numbers  bore  a  reasonable  proportion  to 
the  enemy,  they  were  considered  as  irresistible ; 
and  even  when  defeated,  they  seldom  took  to  flight 
without  rallying  and  returning  with  fresh  ardour  to 
the  charge.  Besides  the  gensdannes^  bodies  of 
light  armed  cavalry  began  about  this  time  to  be 
frequently  employed ;  and  large  troops  of  horse 
were  also  obtained  from  the  continental  territories 
of  the  state  of  Venice,  and  the  adjacent  pro^^inces 
of  Greece,  who  fought  in  the  irregular  manner  of 
the  Turks,  and  under  the  names  of  stradiotti,  or 
hussai's,  were  the  usual  harbingers  of  an  attack, 
and  the  terrour  of  a  defeated  enemy. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1507,  the  em-    . 
perour  elect,  Maximilian,  having  some  important 
designs  upon  Italy,  the  object  of  which  he  did  not 

choose 
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CHAP,  choose  to  define,  but  which  he  disguised  under 

"^^^^^    the  pretence  that  he  meant  to  proceed  to  Rome,  to 

1507.    receive  from  the  hands  of  the  pope  the  imperial 

-^.t  32.    crown,  requested  permission  from  the  Venetians 

tians  rep"ei     to  pass  with  his  armj  through  their  states.     The 

the  attack  of  ggj-j^^e  wcrc  at  this  time   in   strict  alhance  with 

the  emperour 

dect,  Maxi.  Louis  XII.  aud  being  apprehensive,  that  Maximi- 
Han  meant  to  attack  the  Milanese,  and  unwiUing 
to  afford  any  pretext  for  a  rupture  with  the  French 
monarch,  they  refused  to  comply  with  his  request ; 
at  the  same  time  assuring  him  of  an  honourable 
and  respectful  reception,  and  a  safe  conduct  for 
himself  and  retinue,  in  case  he  wished  to  pass  in 
a.pacifick  manner  through  their  dominions.  On 
this  refusal,  Maximilian  resolved  to  effect  a  passage 
by  force,  and  descending  through  the  Tyrol,  he 
entered  the  Venetian  states  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1508,  and  captured  several  important  places 
in  the  district  of  Friuli.  ^  He  was,  however,  soon 
opposed  by  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  who  had 
lately  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Venetians,  and 
who  having  by  rapid  marches,  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked the  imperialists,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  at  Codauro,  defeated  them 

with 


*  A  very  paiiicular  account  of  these  transactions  is  given 
by  Machiavelli,  then  the  Florentine  envoy  at  Venice,  in  a  re-> 
port  addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  which  con- 
tains many  interesting  particulars  of  the  state  of  Germany, 
and  the  character  of  Maximilian,  v.  Bandmiy  coil.  vet.  mot 
nimcni./t.  37.  Arrezzo.  1752. 
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with  such  slaughter,  that  scarcely  one  of   them  chap. 
survived  to  carry  to  Maximilian  the  intelligence  of    ^^^^' 
his  disaster.  ^  The  Venetians,  having  thus  speedily     1508. 
recovered  their  own  possessions,  attacked  in  return  Mt.  33. 
the  territories  of  their  adversary,  and  would  ha\'e 
possessed  themselves  of  the  city  of  Trent,  and  the 
whole  district  of  the  T}to1,  had  not  the  inhabitants, 
although  deserted  by  the  imperialists,  courageously 
defended    their    countiy.     Humiliated   by  these 
events,  Maximilian  listened  with  eagerness  to  terms 
of  accommodation  ;    and  a  treaty  of  peace,   for 
three  years,  was,  on  the  sixth  day  of  June  1508, 
concluded  between  him  and  the  senate,    which 
seemed  once  more  to  have  restored  the  publick 
tranquillity. 


Causes  al- 

leged  by 
Louis  XIT. 


This  hasty  reconciliation  gave,  however,  great 
dissatisfaction  to  Louis  XII.  who,  being  at  enmity  '^s^^^'y 
with  Maximilian,  and  having  despatched  a  body  for  his  ani- 
of  troops  under  the  command  of  Trivulzio,  to  the  gainst  the 
assistance  of  the  Venetians,  although  with  direc-    ^""'*°'' 
tions,    as  it  was  supposed,  rather  to  regard  the 
motions  of  the  adverse  armies,  than  to  take  an 

active 


f  This  victory,  the  most  complete  that  ever  d'Alviano 
obtained,  and  which  was  considered  as  the  salvation  of  the 
state  of  Venice,  is  particularly  noticed  by  Navagero,  in  his 
funeral  elogy  on  that  great  commander,  in  which  he  informs 
us,  that  the  imperialists  "  ne  nuncio  quidem  cladis  relicto, 
"  caesi  sunt."     v.  J^augerii  op,  Ed,  Tacuini,  1530.  p,  3. 
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CHAP,  active  part  on  the  behalf  of  either,  ^  affected  to  be 
v^^^-  highly  offended  that  the  Venetians  should  have  ac- 
1508.    commodated   their  differences  with  Maximilian, 

iEt.  33.  without  previously  consulting  him  on  the  terms 
proposed.  It  is  true,  the  senate  had  in  the  treaty 
reserved  a  power  for  the  king  of  France  to  accede 
to  it,  if  he  should  think  proper,  of  which  power 
he  afterwards  availed  himself;  but  he  was  no  party 
to  the  preamble,  and  was  introduced  only  as  their 
auxiliary,  like  a  potentate  of  a  secondary  rank. '' 
Affecting  great  displeasure  at  this  apparent  insult, 
and  perhaps  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Venetians,  Louis  now  determined  to  accom- 
modate his  differences  with  Maximilian,  and  to  se- 
cure or  extend  his  Milanese  possessions,  by  the 
humiliation  of  these  haughty  republicans.  For  the 
attainment  of  the  first  of  these  objects,  he  had  re- 
course to  a  stratagem,  which  sufficiently  proves, 
that  in  political  artifice  the  French  were  not  in- 
feriour  to  the  Italians.  Whilst  he  assigned  as  a 
cause  of  his  resentment  against  the  Venetians,  their 
want  of  confidence  in  him,  he  despatched  his  en- 
voys to  Maximilian,  to  inform  him,  that  the  Ve- 
netians had  disclosed  to  him  the  most  secret  parti- 
culars of  the  negotiation ;  thereby  endeavouring 
to    convince  Maximilian  that  they  had  betrayed 

his 
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his  interests,  and  to  excite  his  anger  against  his  chap. 
new  allies,  who  had  treated  him  with  so  much  du-     ^^i^- 
plicity  and  disrespect. '     By  such  representations     1508. 
the  fluctuating  mind  of  Maximilian  again  changed  Mt.  33. 
its  purpose,  and  his  resentment  against  the  senate 
was    confirmed,    on  finding  that   his  name  and 
achievements  had  been  made  the  subject  of  carica- 
ture exhibitions,    and  of  satirical  ballads,  which 
were  sung  through  the  streets  of  Venice.     The 
animosity  that  had  so  long  subsisted  between  these 
rival  monarchs,  was  by  these  means  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished.    The  representations  made  by  Louis 
XII.  to  Julius  II.  and  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
were  equally  successful ;  and  the  attack  and  dis- 
memberment of  the  states  of  Venice  was  deter- 
mined on,  widi  a  celerity  and  unanimity,  which 
seemed  to  ensure  success  to  the  attempt. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1508,  the  plenipo-  J:"^"'^  "^ 
tentiaries  of  the  confederate  powers  met  in  the  city 
of  Cambray.  The  representative  of  Maximilian 
w^as  his  daughter,  Margaretta,  the  same  princess 
who  had  been  repudiated  by  Charles  VIII.  and 
AA  ho  having  survived  her  second  husband,  Philibert, 
duke  of  Savoy,  had  undertaken,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  archduke  Charles,  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  she  conducted  with 
great  credit  and  ability.  George  of  x\mboise,  car- 
dinal 


'  BembOf  Istor.  Venet*  lib.  vii.  in  op.  vol.  i.  p.  188. 
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CHAP,  dinal  of  Rohan,  appeared  in  the  two-fold  capacity 
VI"-    of  ambassadour  of  Louis  XII.  and  legate  of  the 
1508.    pope,  and  Jacopo  de  Albion,  as  the  envoy  of  the 
m.  33.  king  of  Spain.     On  the  tenth  day  of  December,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  for  tlie  attack  and  dismem- 
berment  of  the  territories  of  Venice.  ^     By  the 
terms  of  this  treaty,  Maximilian  was  to  possess 
the  cities  and  districts  of  Rovereta,  Verona,  Pa- 
dua, Vicenza,  Trevigi,  and  Friuli,    and  the  pa- 
triarchate of  Aquileja,  with  all  places  of  which  he 
had  been  devested  by  the  Venetians  in  the  course 
of  the  late  war.     The  king  of  France  stipulated 
for  the  cities  of  Brescia,  Crema,  Bergamo,  and 
Cremona,  and  the  whole  district  of  Ghiaradadda, 
as  part  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  dukes  of 
Milan.    Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  to  be  remunerated 
for  his  share  in  the  war,  by  the  restitution  of  the 
maritime  cities  of  Naples ;  and  the  pope  was  to  re- 
cover the  territories  in  Romagna,  which  on  the 
expulsion  of  Cesar  Borgia,  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Venetians,  and  which  included  the  cities  of 
Ravenna,  Cervia,  Faenza  and  Rimini.     To  these 
were  also  added,  in  the. treaty,  the  cities  of  Imola 
and  Cesena,  which  were  not  then  under  the  Ve- 
netian government,  and  which  it  has  been  supposed 
were  inserted  through  the  ignorance  of  the  cardinal 

of 


J  This  treaty  is  given  by  Liinig,  Cod.  Itul.  Diplomat, 
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of  Rohan ;  ^  but  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  chap. 
these  places  yet  retained  their  allegiance  to  Borgia,    ^^^^- 
and  required  the  aid  of  the  confederates  to  reduce     1508. 
them  to  the  obedience  of  the  church.     A  power    -^t.  33. 
was  reserved  for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  king  of 
Cyprus,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  the  marquis  of 
Mantua,  to  become  parties  in  the  league ;  to  which 
they  afterwards  acceded  ;  and  that  nodiing  might 
be  wanting  to  overwhelm  or  terrify  the  devoted  re- 
publick  of  Venice,  the  kings  of  England  and  of 
Hungary,  were  also  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the 
attack. 

As  Maximilian  had  so  lately  entered  into  a  treaty  Pretexts  re- 
ef amity  with  the  Venetians,  which  he  had  solemn-  the  aiiies. 
ly  sworn  to  maintain,  and  as  no  offence  had  since 
been  given  by  them,  which  could  be  construed  into 
a  justification  of  hostilities  on  his  part,  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  some  measure  which  might 
afford,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  part  which  he  intended  to  act.     For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  and  to  satisfy  the 
honour  and  conscience  of  Maximilian,  it  was  there- 
fore expressly  agreed,  that  Julius  II.  who  it  seems 
stood  in  no  need  of  an}-  pretext  for  infringing  the 
treaty  which  he-  had  himself  entered  into,  should 

call 


^  Muratori  Annali  d^  Italia,  x.  fi.  39.    Hist,  de  la  JJguc 
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CHAP."  call  upon  the  emperour  elect,  as  defender  of  the 

y^^^'     rights    of  the    church,    to  assist  in  asserting  its 

1508.     claims;  and  that  Maximilian  should  within  forty 

.  .ft.  33.    djiys  after  the  first  of  April,   1509,  the  day  parti- 
cularly agreed  on  for  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, enter  the  Venetian  territories  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  without  further  regard  either  to  his 
alliances,  or  his  oath.     The  nature  and  object  of 
this  treaty  were,    however,  cautiously   concealed 
from  the  Venetians,  under  the  pretext  tliat  it  re- 
lated to  an  accommodation  between   the  archduke 
Charles,  and  the  duke  of  Gueldres ;   and  in  order 
to  give  a  greater  degree   of  probability   to  this 
assertion,  another  treaty  was  actually  concluded 
between  those  parties,  which  bears  the  same  date 
as  that  which  it  was  intended  to  conceal.  ^ 

The  rumours  of  the  measures  adopted  at  Cana- 
bray,  and  the  preparations  making  by  the  chief 
powers  of  Europe  for  some  great  undertaking, 
from  which  the  Venetians  were  cautiously  exclud- 
ed, at  length  excited  their  suspicions,  and  they 
directed  Condelmaro,  their  ambassadour  at  the 
court  of  France,  to  obtain  such  explanations  from 
the  cardinal  of  Rohan,  as  might  allay  their  appre- 
hensions, or  justify  their  conduct  in  preparing  for 

their 


*  This  treaty  is  also  published  in  the  collection  of  Da- 
mont.  vol.  \v.par.  i.  p.  109. 
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their  defence.     The  cardinal  attempted  for  a  time  chap. 
to  impose  on  the   Venetian  envoy,  by  equivocal     ^'"^- 
assurances  and  crafty  representations  ;  but  finding     ^508. 
tliese  would  not  avail,  he  had  recourse  to  direct    -^^^  ^^^ 
falsehood,  and  assured  the  envoy  on  the  faith  of  a 
cardinal,  and  a  prime  minister,  that  the  king  A\-ould     - 
still  adhere  to  the  treaty  of  Blois,  and  that  nothing 
had  occurred  at  Cambray  which  could  be  injurious 
to  the   Venetian   republick.'"     These  assurances 
were,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Bembo,  confirmed 
by   the  king  himself;  who  pledged  his  faith  to 
Condelmaro  to  the  same  effect ;  and  added,  that  he 
considered  himself  as  the  friend  of  the  senate,  and 
consequently  A\ould  not  have    consented  to  any 
measures  which  might  prove  prejudicial  to  its  in- 
terests." 


No  sooner,  however,  were  the  Venetians  aware  '^^^  ^'•"=- 

tiaiis  jr  epare 

of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  with  -.vhich  they  for  their  de. 
were  threatened,  than  they  began  to  prepare  for  a 
vigorous  defence.     Nor   did  they  neglect    such 

measures 


"  Hist,  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambray.  liv.  i.  1.  70, 

"  Bembo.  Jstor.  Venet.  Ub.  vli.  in  ofi.  v.  i.fi.  189.  The 
French  historians  affect  to  justify  this  fraud,  by  considering 
it  as  a  retribution  for  the  deception  practised  by  the  senate, 
on  the  French  ambassadour,  Commines,  when  they  form- 
ed the  league  for  intercepting  Charles  VIII.  on  his  retui-n 
from  Italy,  and  which  he  has  so  fully  related  in  his  memoires. 
V.  Ligue  de  Cambray,  liv.  i.v.i./i.7l. 
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CHAP,  measures  as  they  thought  most  likely  to  avert  the 
vm*    anger,  or  to  soften  the  resentment  of  their  enemies. 
1508.    They  proposed  to  Julius  II.   to  surrender  up   to 
-St.  33.  him  the  places  which  they  had  occupied   in  Ro- 
magna ;  and  they  employed  their  utmost  efforts  to 
detach  the  emperour  elect,  and  the  king  of  Spain , 
from  their  alliance  with  the  kin^  of  France.     Re- 
pulsed in  these  attempts,  they  resorted  for  assistance 
to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  the  king  of  England  to  attack  the 
dominions  of  France,  whilst  Louis  XII.  and  his 
gensdarmes  were  beyond  the  Alps ;"  nor  did  they 
hesitate,  in  this  dangerous  emergenc}^  to  call  upon 
the  Turkish  emperour,  Bajazet,  for  his  assistance 
against  the  confederates,  who  by  the  very  terms 
of  their  alliance,  had  avowed  their  hostility  against 
him.     Towards  whatever  quarter  they  turned  for 
aid,  they  met  only  with  disappointment  or  neglect; 
and  the  rtpublick  was  left,  without  a  single  ally, 
to  oppose  itself  to  a  combination  more  powerful 
than  any  that  Europe  had  known  since  the  time  of 
the  crusades.     Their  spirit  was,  however,  unbro- 
ken, and  their  resources  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  rich  and  powerful  people.     Their  generals 
were  soon  enabled  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of 

forty 


*"  The  Venetian  envoy  on   this  occasion  was   Andrea 
Badoardo,  who  had  resided  many  years  in  England,  and 
•was  W€U    acquainted   with  the   language.     Bembo.  Istor* 
Venet.lib.vii.in  ofi.voL'u  Ji.  191. 
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forty  thousand  men,  under  the  various  descriptions  chap. 
of  infantry,  men  at  arms,  light  horse,  and  stradiotti^    viii. 
or  hussars,  composed  chiefly  of  Greeks.    A  pow-      1508. 
erful  naval  armament  was  at  the  same  time  directed   ^^t.  33. 
to  cooperate  with  the  army,  whenever  it  might 
be  practicable ;    but  at  the  very  moment  M'hen 
every  effort  was  making  to  increase  the  mai'itime 
strength  of  the  countr}',  the  arsenal,  at  that  time 
the  admiration  of  Europe,  was  treacherously  set 
on  fire,  by  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition and  naval  stores,  and  twelve  of  their  gallies 
of  war  were  destroyed.     A  few  days  afterwards, 
information  was  received  that  the  castle  of  Brescia 
was  bloviii  up ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  build- 
ing fell,  in  which  were  kept  the  archives  of  the 
republick  ;  incidents,  which  from  the  critical  period 
at  which  they  occurred,  gave  reason  to  the  su]:)cr- 
stitious  to  believe,  that  the  destruction  of  the  repub- 
lick \\'as  near  at  hand.'' 

The  chief  military  commanders  in  the  service 
of  the  senate  at  this  period,  were  Niccolo  Orsino, 
count  of  Pitigliano,  and  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano, 
both  of  them  men  of  great  courage  and  experience, 
but  of  very  diflferent  characters  ;  d'Alviano  being 
daring  and  impetuous,  almost  to  rashness,  whilst 

the 


p  These  events  are  adverted  to  in  the  Latin  verses  of 
Valeriano,  addressed  to  his  preceptor,  S.abellicus,  the  Ve» 
tian  historian. 
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CHAP,  the  count  was  cool,  deliberate,  and  cautious,  to 
"^^^^'  an  opposite  extreme.  The  object  of  the  one  was 
1508.    to  terminate  a  war  by  a  single  effort;  that  of  the 

Mi.  33.  Other  to  defeat  the  enemy  by  involving  him  in  dif- 
ficulties, so  as  to  prevent  even  the  necessity  of  an 
engagement.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
senate,  was  to  call  these  commanders  to  Venice, 
and  to  request  their  deliberate  sentiments  on  the 
best  methods  to  be  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the 
state.  These  opinions  Mere  conformable  to  the 
different  tempers  and  views  of  those  who  delivered 
them.  The  count  of  Pitigliano  advised  the  senate 
to  fortify  their  continental  cities,  and  to  act  upon 
the  defensive,  until  events  should  occur,  which 
might  weaken  or  destroy  a  league,  that  had  within 
itself  the  principles  of  dissolution.  D'Alviano,  on 
the  contrary,  contended  that  it  was  more  expe- 
dient to  take  the  field  before  their  enemies  were 
prepared  for  the  attack ;  and  rather  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  states  of  Milan,  than  to  wait  the 
approach  of  the  French  king  within  the  Venetian 
territories.  Without  M'hoUy  adopting  either  of 
these  opinions,  the  senate  steered  a  middle  course  ; 
and  whilst  they  prepared  for  the  defence  of  their 
strong  cities,  they  directed  that  their  generals 
should  not  proceed  beyond  the  river  Adda.^ 

Scarcely 


1  Guicciard.  Hist,  d'ltal.  lib.  viii.    I,  4:\&.  Muratori  An- 
nali,  X.  42. 
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Scarcely  had  the  Venetian  army  taken  the  field,  chap. 
when  the  tempest  burst  upon  that  devoted  state     v^^^* 
from  all  quarters.     Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,     1509. 
nephew  to  the  pope,  and  who  was  now  become    ^t.  34. 
duke  of  Urbino,  proceeded  through  the  territories 
of  Faenza,  and  stormed  the  town  of  Brisinghalla, 
where  he  put  to  death  upwards  of  two  thousand 
persons,  and  by  his  unsparing  cruelty,  led  the  way 
to  still  greater  enormities.  The  marquis  of  Mantua 
attacked  the  district  of  Verona,  but  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  d' Alviano.     Amidst  the  storm  of  war, 
Julius  II.  rolled  forth  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
and  placed  the  state  of  Venice  under  the  interdict 
of  the  church.'.    The  French  aimy,  consisting  of 
twenty  thousand  foot,  of  whom  six  thousand  were 
Swiss  mercenaries,  and  of  five  thousand  horse, 
with  Louis  XII.  at  their  head,  passed  the  Adda  at 
Ciissano,  and  captured  the  towns  of  Trevigli,  Ri- 
volto,  and  other  places,  which  they  sacked ;  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  count  of  Pitigliano,  they 
retreated  across  the  river,  having  first  garrisoned 
the  fortress  of  Trevigli.     The  count,  having  bom- 
barded the  fortress  with  heavy  artillery,  compelled 
the  garrison,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  to  surren- 
der ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  Venetian  soldiery  in 
possession  of  the  town,  than  they  followed  the 
example    of  their  enemies,   in  slaughtering   and 
despoiling  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.     Such  was 

the 


"■  Guicciard.  Hint.  Ital.  lib.v'm,  1.418. 
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CHAP,  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops,  that  the  diciplinc 
^^^^'    of  the  army  was  greatly  relaxed ;  and  before  they 
1509.     could  be  compelled  to  return  to  their  duty,  it  was 
jEt.  34.    found  necessary  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  inha- 
bitants, by  setting  fire  to  the  town.    This  disgrace- 
ful incident  afforded  the  king  an  opportunity  of 
again  passing  the  Adda,  of  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  avail  himself. 

Louis  XII.         In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,   1509, 

defeats  the        ,  .  i  i  i  •         i 

Venetians  at  thc  two  armics  were  opposed  to  each  other,  m  the 
a.  jjjg^-^^^  of  Ghiaradadda,^  where  the  king  made  seve- 
ral efforts  to  compel  the  Venetian  commanders  to  a 
decisive  engagement.  For  some  time  the  advice  of 
the  count  of  Pitigliano,  to  avoid  so  hazardous  a 
measure,  prevailed;  but  the  impetuosity  of  d'Alvi- 
ano  seconded  the  views  of  the  king,  and  after  some 
partial  movements,  it  became  no  longer  possible 
to  avoid  an  engagement.  The  vanguard  of  the 
French  army  was  led  by  the  marshal  Trivulzio ; 
the  centre  by  the  king  in  person,  accompanied  by 
Charles  of  Amboise,  sieur  de  Sciomonte,  and 
governour  of  Milan  ;  and  the  rear  by  the  sieur  de 
la  Palisse.  Of  the  Venetian  army,  d'Alviano  led 
tlie  attack  ;  the  count  of  Pitigliano  with  the  battle, 
or  cavalry,  occupied  the  centre ;  and  the  rear  guard 

was 


8  Ghiara,  a<gravelly  beacli  or  bed  of  a  river  ;  hence 
Ghiara  d'Jdda,  or  the  beach  of  the  river  Adda,  from  which 
the  whole  district  is  denominated. 
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was  commanded  by  Antonio  de'  Pii,  accompanied  chap. 
by  the  Venetian  commissaries.    The  action,  which    yiu* 
took  place  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May,   at  a     1509. 
place  called  Agnadello,  continued  only  three  hours;   -^t.  34. 
but  in  that  time,  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men  lay 
dead  on  the  field,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
Italians.      D'Alviano,  after  displaying  many    in- 
stances of  undoubted  courage,  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  French  remained  complete 
masters  of  the  day,  with  the  artillery,  standards, 
and  ammunition  of  the  vanquished.'     The  count 
of  Pitigliano  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  escaped 
to  Caravaggio.     Some  authors  have  asserted  that 
the  defeat  of  the  Venetians  is  chiefly  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  misconduct  of  the  count,  who  disgrace- 
fully fled  in  the  midst  of  the  battle ;  "  but  the  senate 
were  too  severe  judges  to  allow  such  an  instance 
of  treachery,  or  of  cowai'dice,  to  pass  without  a 
bitter  retribution;  instead  of  which  we  find  the 

count 


^  This  victory  of  the  French  monarch  is  celebrated  by 
Antonius   Sylviolus  in  a  Latin  poem,   entitled  De  trium- 

PHALI     ATQUE     INSIGNI     ChRISTIANISSIMI     InVICTISSIMI" 

QUE  Francorum  Regis  Lodovici  XII.  in  venetos 
VICTORIA,  addressed  to  George  of  Amboise,  cardinal  of 
Rohan,  and  printed  without  note  of  year  or  place.  This 
production  affords  much  particular  information  respecting 
the  circumstances  and  consequences  of  this  important  con- 
test, and  is  not  devoid  of  poetical  merit. 


"  ap.  Muratoriy  Annul.  d'Jtal.  v.  x.  /i.  44. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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CHAP,  count  soon  afterwards  confidentially  employed  in 
v^ii-    their  service.     The  result  of  the  battle,  if  not  to 
1509,     be  attributed  to  the  superiour  courage  and  impe- 
Mi.  34.    tuosity  of  the  assailants,  among  whom  the  celebra- 
ted Gaston  de  Foix,  then  very  young,  was  greatly 
distinguished,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  whole 
of  the  French    army    having  been  brought  into 
action,  whilst  the  Italians  engaged  only  in  detached 
bodies ;  in  consequence  of  w  hich  their  vanguard 
was  defeated  with  an  immense  loss,  before  their 
cavalry,  in  which  consisted  the   strength  of  their 
army,  could  take  a  part  in  the  contest. 

Before  Louis  XII.  proceeded  to  reap  the  fruits 

of  his  victory,  he  determined  to  give  a  signal  proof 

of  his  piety  and  his  gratitude,  by  erecting  a  church 

on  the  field  of  battle.     An  edifice  was  accordingly 

raised  on  the  very  spot  v^'hich  yet  streamed  with 

the  blood  of  those  w^ho  had  died   in  defence  of 

their  country,  and  was  designated  by  the  name  of 

S.  Maria  dclla   Vittoria^  although  it  might  with 

much  more  propriety  have  been  dedicated  to  the 

god  of  treachery,  of  rapine,  and  of  slaughter.  This 

structure  has  been  considered  by  the  French  as  an 

omen  of  success  in  subsequent  times ;  the  duke 

of  Vendosme  having,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 

century,  defeated  the  imperial  army  witliin  sight  of 

its  walls.''    . 

The 


Hist,  de  la  Ligue  dc  Cambray^  liv.  i.  toin.  i./;,  122. 
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The  intelligence  of  this  decisive  engagement,  chap. 
and  the  terrour  of   the   French  arms,  facilitated     ^'^^^' 
their  progress  through  the  Venetian  dominions.      '^°^- 
The  districts  of  Ghiaradadda  and  Caravaggio,  the    ^'^-  ^"^ 
cities  of  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Crema,  mentor  the 
instantly  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.     The  for-  l!^^^^^^^ 
tress   of  Peschiera,    defended   only   by  five  hun- 
dred  men,  for  some  time  resisted  his  efforts,  but 
overpowered  by  the  French  artillery,  the  besieged 
at  length  desired  to  capitulate,  and  made  frequent 
signals  that  they  were  ready  to  surrender.     Their 
submission  was  ineffectual.     The  assailants  enter- 
ing the  citadel  by  storm,  put  all  persons  vv  ithin 
it  to  the  sword,  and  seizing  upon  the  Venetian 
commissary  Andrea  Riva  and  his  son,  hung  them 
from  the  walls  of  the   castie."'     Not\\  ithstanding 
the  partiality  of  the  French  historians  to  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  Louis  XII.  it  is  acknov^^- 
ledged,  that  on  this  occasion  he  appeared  to  have 
fort^rotten  his  maxims  of  clemencv  ; ""  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  the  reputation  of  that  monarch, 
if  the  observation  could  have  been  confined  only  to 
this  event.     Misfortunes  so  unexpected,  and  atro- 
cities so  unparalleled,  struck  the  senate  with  ter- 
rour;   and  despairing  of  any  further  defence   of 

their 


^v  Muratori,  Annal.  cf  Italia^  x.  4  5. 

^  "  II  ne  se  piqua  pas  de  faire  usage  envers  cette  garni- 
*'  son  de  ses  maximes  sur  la  clemence.  Elle  fut  passee  au 
«  fil  de  I'epee."     Ligue  de  Camb.  lib.  i.  1.25. 
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CHAP,  their  continental  possessions,    they  only    sought 
__viir^  how  they  might    most    effectually    mitigate  the 
1509.    resentment,  or  gratify  the  ambition  of  their  nume- 
^t.  34.  rous  adversaries.  They  therefore  signified  to  Julius 
II.  their  readiness  to  surrender  to  him  the  whole 
of  their  possessions  in  Romagna ;  they  proposed 
to  relinquish  unconditionally  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
the  cities  which  they  held  on  the  Neapolitan  coast ; 
and  they  despatched  an  ambassadour  to  the  empe- 
rour  elect,  Maximilian,  informing  him  that  they  had 
already  given    directions   to  their  governours  at 
Verona  and  Vicenza  to  deliver  those  places  up  to 
him,  as  soon  as  he  should  make  his  appearance.'' 
Maximilian,  however,  displayed  no  great  ardour 
in  availing  himself  of  the  advantages  prepared  for 
him  by  his  allies  ;  but  in  due  time  the  imperial 
army  arrived,  and  triumphantly  took  possession  of 
those  cities,  as  well  as  of  Padua,  without  being 
under   the  necessity  of  making  a  hostile  effort." 
Whilst  the  chief  parties  to  the  league  were  thus 

appro- 


y  The  Venetian  envoy  on  this  occasion  was  Antonio 
Giustiniano,  to  whom  Guicciardini  has  attributed  a  most 
humiUating  oration,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been 
p-reatly  doubted.  The  author  of  the  history  of  the  League 
of  Cambray  has  entered  at  large  into  this  subject,  which 
seems,  however,  to  have  given  rise  to  more  discussion  than 
it  deserves.  v.Liguede  Cambr.  1.  137.  also  Murat.  x.  47. 
The  oration  of  Giustiniano  is  given  by  Lunig,  Cod.  ItaU 
Difilomat.  2.  1999. 

I  Muratori^  Annali  d^Iialia^  x.  46. 
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appropriating  to  themselves  their  share  of  the  spoil,  chap. 
the  inferiour  allies  were  not  idle.     Alfonso  duke  of    vi^i- 
Ferrara,  now  dignified  with  the  title  oi gonfalonier e     1509. 
of  the  church,  possessed  himself  of  tlie  Polesine,    -^  t.  34. 
and  of  the  districts  of  Este,  Montagnano,  andMon- 
felice,  the  ancient  heritages  of  his  family.^     Other 
commanders  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
stripping  the  Venetians  of  their  possessions.    Cris- 
toforo  Frangipani   seized  upon  several  fortresses 
in  Istria,    and  the   duke   of  Brunswick  rendered 
himself  master  of  Feltri,  and  Belluno,  witli  seve- 
ral parts  of  Friuli.     Never  before  had  the  Venetian 
lion  been  so  shorn  of  his  honours,  never  had  St. 
Mark  been  so  inattentive  to  the  interests  of  his 
faithful  votaries,  as  on  this  occasion.'' 


In  the  midst  of  their  calamities,  the  Venetians  Exertions  ot 

the  Senate. 

had,  however,  some  peculiar  advantages.  The 
situation  of  their  capital,  surrounded  by  the  waves 
of  the  Adriatick,  secured  them  from  the  apprehen- 
sions of  total  destruction.     Whatever  the    limbs 

might 


»  Gibbon^  Antiq.  of  the  House  of  Brunswick^  in  ofi.fiosth» 
vol.  \\»  fi-  685. 

^  About  this  time,  when  the  humiliation  and  distresses 
of  Italy  were  at  their  height ;  when  the  Milanese  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  the  territories  of  Venice  were  divided  among 
its  rapacious  assailantS)  Machiavelli  wrote  his  Cafiitolo  deW 
Ambizione,  in  which  he  indignantly  condemns  the  imbeci- 
lity, and  pathetically  laments  the  miseries  of  his  country. 
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CHAP,  might  suffer,  the  head  was  sound,  and  capable  of 
vJii'  strong  exertion.  In  their  numerous  and  well  appoint- 
1 509.     ed  fleet,  they  had  a  bulwai'k  which  defied  the  utmost 

^t.  34.    malice  of  their  enemies.     If,  under  these  circum- 
stances, they  appeared  to  have  resigned  themselves 
to  despair,  it  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  the 
depression  served  only  to  give  a  more  elastick  im- 
pulse to  their  efforts.     Their  attempts  to  mitigate 
the  anger  of  Julius  II.  had  hitherto  been  as  ineffec- 
tual as  their  submissive  representations  to  Maximi- 
lian.     A    persecution  so   relentless,    instead    of 
continuing  to  excite  their  terrour,  began  at  length 
to  awaken  their  resentment;    and  the  senate  re- 
sounded with  the  most  unqualified  abuse  of  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  who  was  represented  as  much 
better  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  publick  execu- 
tioner, than  for  that  to  \\'hich  he  had  been  pro- 
moted.      They  therefore  began  to  collect  together 
the  remains  of  their  unfortunate  army  ;  they  di- 
rected the  soldiers  who  had  garrisoned  their  for- 
tresses in  Romagna  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
to  repair  to  Venice ;  and  they  obtained  from  Istria, 
Albania,    and  Dalmatia,    considerable  bodies  of 
brave  and  experienced  troops.     The  count  of  Pi- 
tieliano  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  in  their  service ; 
and  by  his  personal  credit  and  authority,  and  the 
liberal  rewards  which  he  offered,  he  induced  many 
of  the  Italian  condottieri  to  join  his  standard  with 
their  followers.     In  a  short  time,  the  Venetians 
were  enabled   to  oppose  the  imperialists  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trevigi,  where  they  defeated  a  body  of 

troops 
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troops  under  the  command  of  Constantine,  despot  chap. 
of  the  Morea,  vvho,  after  having  been  despoiled    ^^^^- 
of  his  dominions  by  the  Turks,  had  engaged  in     1509. 
the  service  of  MaximiUan.  -^^'  ^'** 

This  success  led  the  way  to  bolder  efforts,  and  Recovery  of 

•^  Padua,  and 

the  count  of  Pitigliano  was  directed  to  attempt  the  capture  of 

»     ,  .  .  f   T-»     1  1  •    1     '^"^  marquis 

recovery  of  the  miportant  city  ot  radua,  which  of  Mantua. 
under  the  impressions  of  terrour  had  been  surren- 
dered  to  the  imperialists.  The  inhabitants,  already 
disgusted  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  German 
soldiery,  had  shown  a  manifest  disposition  to  return 
to  the  obedience  of  their  former  lords. "^  By  the 
united  efforts  of  treachery  and  of  force,  the  count 
of  Pitigliano  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of 
the  city ;  the  Germans  betook  themselves  to  flight, 
and  such  of  the  Paduan  nobility  as  had  favoured 
their  cause,  severely  expiated,  by  imprisonment, 
by  exile,  or  by  death,  their  versatility,  or  their 
treachery.  This  event,  which  was  considered  as 
of  infinite  importance  to  the  republick,  took  place 
on  the  feast  of  S.  Marina,  the  seventeenth  day  of 
July,  1509,  ^  and  was  speedily  followed  by  another 

scarcely 


<=  Murat.  jinnali  d* Ital.  v.  x.fi.  48. 

•^  The  author  of  the  History  of  the  League  of  Cambray 
has  placed  it  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  in  which  he  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  evidence  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Vene- 
tiLUi  historians,  who  could  not  be  mistaken  in  a  day  which 
was  long  afterwards  solemnized  in  Venice,  as  the  com- 
mencement 
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CHAP,  scarcely  of  inferiour  importance.     Francesco,  mar- 
vii^-    quis  of  Mantua,   having  withdrawn  himself  into 
1509.    the  island  of  Scala,  with  a  small  party  of  troops, 
iEt.  34.  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  a  body  of  the  Ve- 
netians, assisted  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
who,  under  favour  of   the  night,   dispersed  and 
plundered  his  soldiers.     The  marquis  amidst  the 
alarm  descended  from  a  window,  almost  naked, 
and  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself  in  a  corn  field ; 
but  was  betrayed  by  a  peasant,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  a  great  reward,  if  he  would  favour  his 
escape.     Being  made    a    prisoner,    he  was  first 
brought  to  Lignano,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Ve- 
nice, where  he  was  committed  to  the  Torreselle^  in 
which  prison  he  made  a  long  abode. ' 

The  return  of  Louis  XII.  to  France  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Ghiaradadda  was  another  circum- 
stance highly  favourable  to  the  republick  ;  nor  was 

this 


mencement  of  the  rise  of  the  republick.    f .  Murat.  Annali 
d' Italia,  x.  49. 

«=  A^ardi,  Hist.  Fior.  lib.v.  fi.-\2o.  Murat.  Annal  x.  51. 
It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  the  poet  Tebaldeo 
wrote  his  Capitolo  in  the  name  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua, 
in  which  that  prince  is  supposed  to  lament  the  severity  of 
his  fate,  and  his  unmerited  misfortunes,  -v.  Tebald.  ofi. 
Capit.  1 3.  This  disaster  of  the  marquis  is  also  referred 
to  by  Mantuanus  Vicentius,  in  his  poem  entitled  Albaylib. 
iv.     -v.  Carm.  illust.  poet.  Ital.  v.  xi.  p.  342. 
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this  advantage  greatly  counteracted  by  the  efforts  chap. 
of  the'emperour  elect  Maximilian,  who,  towards    vi^i' 
the  end  of  the  month  of  August,  arrived  in  Italy,     ^^^^- 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  bodv  of  troops,  of       '  "  ' 

■"■  Ineffectual 

various  nations,  lansjuages,  and  raanners,  bringing  attempt  on 

.  •   1  1  •    1     P^dua  by  the 

With  him  an  immense  train  of  artillery,  with  which  emperour 
he  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  recovery  of  miuan/'" 
Padua.  ^     He  was  reenforced  by  Ippolito,  cardinal 
of  Este,  who  following  the  example  of  the  pon- 
tiff, marched  in  his  ecclesiastical  habiliments  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.     After  having  for  some  time 
desolated  the  defenceless  country,  and  captured  a 
few  places  of  little  importance,  Maximilian  com- 
menced, in  the  month  of  September,  the  siege  of 
Padua,  with  an  army  and  an  apparatus  that  seemed 
to  command  success.     The  Venetians  were,  how- 
ever,   indefatigable  in  preparing  for  its  defence. 
With  a  magnanimity  which  has  seldom  been  equal- 
led, the  doge  Loredano  requested  that  the  senate 
would  permit  him  to  send  his  children,  to  be  shut 

up 


f  The  author  of  the  history  of  the  league  of  Cambray 
states  them  at  1700  men  at  arms,  and  32,000  infantry. 
Ligue  de  Camb.lib.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  198.  But  Nardi,  who  has 
given  the  numbers  of  the  particular  bodies  of  the  different 
nations  composing  the  army,  states  the  cavalry  to  have  been 
more,  and  the  infantry  less.  To  these  however  were  added 
two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  ten  pieces  of  can- 
non, of  extraordinary  size,  with  which  Maximilian  was 
furnished  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  Mirdi,  Hist,  di  Fior, 
lib.  v.//.  126. 

VOL.  II.  (^ 
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c  H  A  P.  up  within  the  besieged  city.     His   proposal  was 
^^^^'     received  with  joy.     The  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
1509.     nobihty  of  Venice  was  excited  to  the  highest  de- 
Mt.  34.    gree,  and  three  hundred  of  them  voluntarily  ac- 
companied the  sons  of  the  doge  to  Padua.  ^     The 
contest  continued  during  fifteen  days,  with  the  loss 
on  both  sides  of  many  thousand  lives.     On  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of    September,     Maximilian 
made  his  last  effort,  and  attempted  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm  ;  and  that  the  courage  of  his  troops  might 
be  excited  by  national  emulation,  the  Germans, 
the  French,  and  the   Spaniards,  were  directed  to 
assail  the  place  in  three  different  bodies.  A  vigorous 
resistance,  however,  frustrated  the  efforts  of  Maxi- 
milian, and  destroyed  his  hopes.     Looking  around 
him  he  saw  his  army  thinned  by  desertion.    The 
sum   of  one  hundred  and  fifty   thousand  ducats 
^^^llich  he  had  obtained  from  the  pope,  was  already 
expended,  and  there  appeared  no  possibility  of  a 
further  supply.    He  therefore  abandoned  the  siege, 
and  withdrew  with  his  army  to  Vicenza,'"  whence, 
after  dismissing  from  his  service  a  great  part  of  his 
followers,  whom  he  was  no  longer  able  to  pay,  he 
returned  to  Vienna,  to  add  one  more  to  his  former 

triumphs ; 


s  Bembo  Istoria  Feneta,  lib.  ix.     Hist,  de  la   Liguc  de 
Cambray,  liv.  i.  torn.  \.  p.  196. 

l»  Guicciard.  Storia  d'Jtal.  lib.  viii.    1.  453.     £embo,  Is' 
toria  Feneta,  lib,  ix. 
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triumphs ;  whilst  the  Venetians  not  only  retained  chap. 
the  city  of  Padua,  but  soon  afterwards  recovered    ^^'^' 
from  him  the  principal  part    of  the  district  of    1509. 
Friuli. '  ^^t.  34. 


Among  the  confederate  powers,  no  one  had  ex-  The  vene- 
clted  the  resentment  of  the  Venetians  in  so  great  a  ^""^^  \^'^ ' 
desrree  as  Alfonso  duke  of  Ferrara,  and  thev  no  ^"^^  °^  ^"' 
sooner  began  to  recover  their  strength,  than  they 

resohed 


'  The  life  and  achievements  of  Maximilian  have  been 
ostentatiously  represented  in  a  series  of  engravings,  de- 
signed under  his  own  inspection,  by  Hans  Burgmair,  and 
executed  in  wood,  by  the  best  artists  of  the  time.  They 
are  accompanied  by  descriptions,  dictated  by  Maximilian 
himself,  to  his  secretary  Mark  Treitzaurwein.  The  various 
employments  of  Maximilian,  his  marriages,  his  battles, 
and  his  treaties,  are  exhibited  in  a  greater  number  of  prints 
than  would  have  sufficed  for  the  labours  of  Hercules,  or  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  his  hunters,  his 
hawkers,  his  tournainents,  and  his  buffoons,  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  tiie  work.  This  collection  he  denominates 
his  triumph.     Ce  triomphe  a  ete  execute  a  la  lou- 

ANGE  ETLAMEM01B.E  ETERNELLE  DE  SPLAISIRS  NOBLESET 
DES  VICTOIRES  GLORIEUSES  DU  SERENISSIME  ET  TRES  IL- 
LUSTRE  PRINCE  ET  SEIGNEUR  MaXIMILIEN  ELU  EMPE- 
REUR  ROMAIN  ET  CHEF  DE  LA  CHRETIE;NTE,  ROI  ET  HE- 
RBTIER  DE  SEPT  ROYAUMES  CHRETIENS  ARCHIDUC  d' AU- 
TRICHE    DUC    DE    BOURGOGNE  ET  d'  AUTRES  GRAND  PRIN- 

ciPAUTEs  ET  PROVINCES  DE  l' EUROPE,  8cc.  The  Original 
blocks,  or  engravings  in  wood,  huve  only  been  of  late 
years  discovered,  and  the  work  was  published  in  1796,  in 
large  folio. 
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CHAP,  resolved  to  punish  him  for  the  active  part  which 

_yiHl_he  had  taken  against  them.      For  this  purpose 

1509.     they  prepared  an  armament  of  eighteen  galHes, 

iEt  34.  ^yj^-j-^  ^  large  supply  of  ammunition,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  which  proceeding  up  the 
Po,  devastated  the  country  on  each  side,  and  filled 
the  inhabitants  of  Ferrara  with  terrour.  Alfonso 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  with  a  powerful  re- 
enforcement  from  the  French,  hastened  to  oppose 
their  progress ;  and  a  bloody  engagement  took 
place  at  Polesella,  in  which  Lodovico  Pico,  count 
of  Mirandula,  perished  by  a  shot,  whilst  standing 
at  the  side  of  the  cardinal  of  Este.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  Venetians  entered  the  city  of  Co- 
macchio,  which,  with  a  barbarity  common  to  all 
paities,  they  delivered  up  to  the  fury  of  the  sol- 
diery. A  severe  retribution,  however,  awaited 
them ;  under  covert  of  the  night,  the  cai'dinal  of 
Este  had  brought  down  a  large  train  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery to  the  banks  of  the  river;  one  part  of  which 
he  stationed  above,  and  the  other  below  the  Vene- 
tian flotilla.  At  break  of  day  he  opened  these  bat- 
teries upon  them,  with  such  effect  as  to  overwhelm 
them  in  inevitable  destruction.  Two  of  the  gallies 
perished  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  a  third  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  whilst  the  Venetians  were 
attempting  to  escape  with  the  remainder  of  their 
fleet,  they  were  attacked  by  several  barks,  strongly 
manned  with  soldiers  from  Ferrara,  and  were  to- 
tally routed.     The  loss  of  the  Venetians  on  this 

occasion 
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occasion  exceeded  tliree  thousand  men,  and  Ippo-  chap. 
lito  led  fifteen  gallies  in  triumph  to  FeiTara  J  viii, 

1509. 

The  example  of  the  dreadful  enormities  com-  ■^^-  34. 
mitted  by  the  conquering  party  upon  every  place  ^^j^  ^*^'■^'^^■ 
which  resisted  their  arms,  was  an  awful  lesson  to  Florentines. 
the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  Florentines,  had  hitherto  de- 
fended their  city,  and  refused  all  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation. A  bold,  but  unsuccessful  attempt,  made 
by  the  assailants  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Arno, 
served  only  to  give  new  courage  to  the  besieged  ; 
but  the  Florentines  had  at  length  reduced  the  art  of 
famishing  to  a  system,  and  deprived  the  inhabitants 
of  Pisa  of  all  hopes  of  supply.  Expedients  hor- 
rid to  relate  were  resorted  to  ;  but  human  efforts 
are  bounded  by  human  weakness,  and  the  long 
sufferings  of  the  people  of  Pisa  now  approached 
their  termination.      Propositions  were  at  length 

made 


J  Ariosto  has  not  forgotten  to  celebrate  this  important 
incident  in  the  life  of  his  patron, 

"  Costui  con  pochi  a  piedi,  e  meno  in  sella 
"  Veggio  uscir  mesto  e  ritornar  giocondo; 

"  Che  quindici  galee  mena  captive, 

"  Oltra  miir  altri  legni  a  le  sue  rive." 

Orl.  Fur,  Cant.  iii.  st.  57. 

The  same  occasion  has  also  afforded  a  subject  for  several 
of  the  Latin  poets  of  the  time. 
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CHAP,  made  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  surrender  of  the 
VIII.     place,  by  which  they  reserved  to  themselves  con- 
1509.     siderable  rights,  and  claimed  great   indulgences. 
Mt.  34.    To  these  the  Florentines  willingly  and  wisely  ac- 
ceded, and  on  the  eighth  day  of  June,  1509,  their 
commissioners  entered  the  city,  and  by  the  gene- 
rosity of  their  conduct,  their  strict  observance  of 
the  stipulated  terms,  and  their  attention  to  repair 
the  injuries  of  the  war,  soon  convinced  the  inhabi- 
tants that  they  had  been  contending,  for  the  space 
of  nearly  fifteen  years,  with  unexampled  obstinacy 
and  incredible  sufferings,  against  their  own  real 
interests.  ^ 

Hitherto  the  Venetians  had  relied  only  on  their 
own  courage  and  resources,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  powerful  league  which  had  been  so 
tmexpectedly  formed  against  them,  their  affairs 
continued  daily  to  improve,  when  the  loss  of  the 
count  of  Pitigiiano,  who  had  served  them  many 
years  with  great  fidelity,  deranged  their  military 
operations,  and  excited  their  just  regret.  His 
death  was  attributed  to  the  fatigues  w^hich  he  had 
suffered  in  the  service  of  the  republic k,  and  so 
sensible  were  the  senate  of  his  merits,  that  they 

erected 


k  Muratori,  Annali  (Pltalla.  x.  54. 


1510. 
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erected  to  his  memory  a  statue  of  brass,  with  an  c  h  a  p. 
honourable  inscription.  '  vm* 

1509. 

But  whilst  the  Venetians  were  thus  struggling  ^*'  ^'*- 
with  their  misfortunes,  a  favourable  2:leani  at  lensrth  J"''*'^"-  '^- 

'  O  O         serts  the  al- 

appeared,  and  gave  them  the  promise  of  fairer  ''"  "•'i 

T     !•  TT       I  1  r-    -r»  unites  his 

times.  Juhus  11.  by  the  recovery  of  Romagna,  a.  uu  with  the 
had  accomplished  the  object  which  had  induced 
him  to  become  a  party  in  the  league  of  Cambray. 
If  this  could  have  been  done  without  the  inter- 
vention of  his  allies,  he  would  gladly  have  dis- 
pensed with  their  services  ;  but  having  now  reaped 
the  full  benefit  of  their  assistance,  his  next  con- 
sideration was,  how  he  might  best  secure  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  had  obtained.  The  rapid  suc- 
cesses of  the  French,  compared  with  the  tardy 
progress  and  fruitless  attempts  of  Maximilian, 
seemed  likely  to  give  them  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  Italy;  and  the  destruction  of  the  Venetian 
republick  would  have  rendered  Louis  XII.  the 
sovereign  of  all  the  northern  part  of  that  country, 
from  the  gulf  of  Genoa  to  that  of  Venice.  In- 
duced by  these  considerations,  Julius  admitted  to 
his  presence  the  Venetian  ambassadours,  who  had 
before  in  vain  solicited  an  audience,  and  hav- 
ing received  their  submission,    he  released    the 

'     repubJick 


1  His  talents  have  also  been  celebrated,  and  his  ser- 
vices recorded,  in  a  few  Latin  verses  of  Ant.  Franc.  Rai- 
nerius. 
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c  H  A  P.  republick    from  his  spiritual  censures,  with  as- 
"^^^^'    surances  of  his  future  favour  and  support. ""     As 
1510.    this  event  could  not  long  be  concealed  from  the 
^^'    knowledge  of  the  French  monarch,    Julius  lost 
no   time    in   adopting  the   most    effectual    mea- 
sures to  secure  himself  against  his    resentment. 
By  the  oifer  of  a    large  sum    of   money  he  at- 
tempted to  detach  Maximilian  from  his  alliance 
with  France. "     He  endeavoured  to  excite  against 
Louis  XII.  an    insurrection  in  the  city  of  Ge- 
noa,   where  he  had  considerable  influence.     By 
the  most  earnest  representations  he  tried  to  prevail 
upon  Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  French  coast.  °     He  was  more  successful 
with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who,  having  also  now 

obtained 


">  In  performing  this  ceremony,  the  pope,  being  seated 
in  his  pontifical  robes  on  the  steps  of  S.  Peters,  strikes 
with  a  rod  the  naked  shoulders  of  the  ambassadours, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  prelate  absolves  his  penitent 
monks.  It  was  thus  that  Sixtus  IV.  released  the  city  of 
Florence  from  his  interdict ;  but  on  this  occasion,  Julius 
II.  dispensed  with  this  humiliating  ceremony,  and  in  lieu 
of  it,  ordered  the  envoys  to  visit  the  seven  churches. 

V.  JVardi,  Hist,  di  Fior.  lib.  \.  fu  127. 

"  The  brief  of  Julius  II.  to  the   cardinal    of  Gurk  on 

this  subject,  is  given  by  LUnig. 

Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat,  ii.  2002. 

o  At  the  same  time  the  pope  sent  Henry  the  consecrated 
rose,  dipped  in  chrism,  and  perfumed  with  musk.  Rapin^ 
Hist,  of  Enc^land,  book  xv.  vol.  i.p.  708. 
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obtained  his  object,  was  easily  persuaded  to  join  chap. 
in  expelling  the  French  from  Italy ;  but  what  was    "^^^^' 
of  still  greater  importance,  he  engaged  in  his  ser-     i5io. 
vice  fifteen  thousand  Swiss  mercenaries,  for  the  ^t.  35. 
purpose  of  making  an  irruption  into  the  Milanese 
dominions  of  the  French  king.  ^     The  unexpected 
assistance  of  such  an  active  and  determined  ally 
g-ave  fresh  courage  to  the  Venetians.     They  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  their  army,  the   general 
command  of  which  they  intrusted  to  Lucio  Mal- 
vezzo,  and  that  of  their  infantry  to  Lorenzo,   or 
Renzo,  da  Ceri.     They  engaged  a  body  of  five 
hundred  Turkish  horse,  under  the  command  of 
Giovanni  Epirota,  and  the}-  set  at  liberty  the  mar- 
quis of  Mantua  upon  such  liberal  terms,  as  induced 
him  in  future  to  favour  their  interests.  "^ 


These  e^'ents  may  be  considered  as  the  entire  Excommuni. 

csCcs  trie 

dissolution  of  the  league  of  Cambray,  and  shortly  duke  of  Fer. 
occasioned  a  new  aspect  of  publick  aifairs.    Julius, 
having  now  secured  the  aid  of  the  Swiss,  and  having 
in  his  service  two  powerful  armies,  ©ne  of  which 
was  commanded  by  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  ■"  a 

young 


p  The  treaty  of  Julius  II.  with  the  Swiss  is  also  pre- 
served by  Liinig. 

Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat,  v.  'n.  fi.  2499. 

1  Muratori  An7iali  rf'  Italia^  x.  57,  60. 

r  Marc-Antonio  was  the  son  of  Pier-Antonio,  and  ne- 
VOL.  II.  R  phew 
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CHAP,  young  soldier  of  high  worth  and  splendid  talents, 
VIII'     to  whom  he  had  given  his  niece  in  marriage,  the 
1510.     other  by  his  nephew,   the  duke  of  Urbino,  dis- 
Mt.  35.   missed  from  his  presence  the  French  ambassadours 
and  those  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara.     He  also  ad- 
monished the  duke  to  desist  from  further  hostilities 
against  the  republick  of  Venice,  and  in  particular 
to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Lignano,  which  he  was 
then  carrying  on  with  great  activity.  *  As  the  duke 
did  not  appear  inclined  to  relax  in  his  efforts,  Ju- 
lius instantly  deprived  him  of  his  tide  of  gonfa- 
lonier e  of  the  church,   which  he   conferred  with 

great 


phew  of  Prospero  Colonna.     His  early  accomplishments 
are  thus  adverted  to  by  Tebaldeo, 

"  Hermes  dum  loqueris,  dum  rides,  Marce,  Cupido  es, 
"  Mars  es  ubi  arma  capis  ;  tresque  refers  superos." 

Carm.  Illust.  Poet.  Ital.  ix.  241. 

»  Julius  also  complained  that  the  duke  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  for  supplying  Lombardy  with  salt  from  hii 
mines  at  Comacchio,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the 
church  at  Cervia,  and  required  him  to  relinquish  his  con- 
tract. He  also  insisted  on  the  duke  liberating  his  brother, 
Don  Ferdinand  of  Este,  whom  he  yet  detained  in  prison. 
V.  ante,  chap.  vii.  fi.  44.  These  demands  were,  however, 
considered  at  the  time,  as  only  pretexts  for  an  attack  on 
the  states  of  Ferrara,  which  Julius  had  resolved  to  unite 
with  those  of  the  church,  v.  Letteredi  Leonardo  da  Por- 
to, in  Lettcre  di  Prind/ii,  vol.  i.  /i.  7. 
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great  solemnity  on  the  marquis  of  Mantua, '  and  chap. 
soon  afterwards  excommunicated  the  duke  and  all    'v^'^^- 
his  family,  declaring  him  deprived  of  his  domi-     15 lo. 
nions,  and  pointing  him  out  to  the  vengeance  of  all  Mt.  35. 
Christendom,  as  a  rebel  to  the  holy  see.     At  the 
same  time  the  duke  of  Urbino  entered  the  territory 
of  Ferrara,  where,  ^^'ith  the  assistance  of  the  Ve- 
netians, he  captured  many  important  places,  and 
among  others,  the  city  of  Modena  ;   carrying  the 
war  almost  to  the  walls  of  Ferrara  itself.  "     The 
indefatigable  activity  of  Alfonso,  with  the  aid  of 
the  French  troops  from  Milan,    preserved  him, 
however,   from  the  destruction  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  and  in  the  variable  events  of  the  year, 
he  obtained  in  his  turn,  considerable  advantages 
against  the  Venetian  and  Papal  troops. 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  war  with 
greater  vigour,  Julius  II.  had  proceeded  from  Rome  '^^'"'^sfdia 
to  Bologna,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  cardinals, 
and  attendants  of  his  court. ""     At  the  same  period 

Sciomonte, 


'  '  The  grant  of  this    office  is  given  in  the  collection  of 
Du  Mont.  torn.  iv.  fiar.  i.  fi.    131. 

"  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltalia^  x.  59,  60. 

^  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Julius  was  said  to  have 
thrown  into  the  Tyber  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  as  appears 
from  the  following  epigram.     PasqidlL  vol.  i./i.  82. 

"  Cum 
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CHAP.  Sciomonte,  governour  of  Milan,  instigated  by  the 
VIII.    representations  of  the  Bentivoli,  directed  his  arms 
1510.     against  that  place;    where  Julius,  indisposed  by 
^t.  35.    sickness,  and  wholly  unprepared  for  defence,  had 
neai'ly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.     He 
had,  however,  the  policy  to  open  a  treaty  with  the 
French  general,  whose  exorbitant  demands  afford- 
ed him  a  pretext  for  delay.     The  ambassadour,  on 
whose  talents  he  relied  in  this  emergency,   was 
Giovan- Francesco  Pico,  count  of  Mirandula,  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Pico,  and  him- 
self one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.     It 
soon,   however,  appeared,  that  the  only  object  of 
the  pontiff  was  to  gain  time,  till  his  allies,  whom 
he  had  informed  of  the  dangers  of  his  situation, 
could  arrive  to  his  relief.    A  large  body  of  Spanish 
and  Venetian  troops  made  their  appearance  most 
opportunely  for  his  holiness,  and  Sciomonte,  regret- 
ting the  opportunity  which  he  had  lost,  and  suffer- 
ing from  the  M-ant  of  supplies,  withdrew  himself 

into 


"  Cum  contra  Gallos  bellum  Papa  Julius  esset 

"  GestiU'us,  sicut  fama  vetusta  docet ; 
"  Ingentes  Martis  tui'mas  contraxit,  Sc  urbem 

"  Egressus,  ssevas  edidit  ore  minas. 
"  Iratusque  sacras  claves  in  flumina  jecit 

"  Tybridis,  hie  Urbi  pons  ubi  jungit  aquas. 
"  Inde  manu  strictum  vagina  diripit  ensem, 

"  Exclamansque  truci  talia  voce  refert ; 
"  Hie  gladius  Pauli  nos  nunc  defendet  ab  hoste, 

"  Quandoquidem  clavis  nil  juvat  ista  Petri." 
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into  the  Milanese.'''     During  the  residence  of  the  chap, 
pope  at  Bologna  he  had  entertained  suspicions  of    vm- 
Giuliano,  the  brother  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,     l5io. 
whom  he  confined  in  the  palace,  under  an  idea  ^t.  33. 
that  he  had  conspired  with  his  ancient  friends,  the 
Bentivoli,  to  effect  their  return ;  a  few  days,  how- 
ever,   convinced  the   pope  that  his  distrust  was 
unfounded,    and  Giuliano  was  again  restored  to 
liberty.'' 

The  vehemence  of  Julius  II.  in  subjecting  all  lohs  xu. 
his  enemies  indiscriminately  to  the  penalties  of  "Jj^^^^jy  ^f 
ecclesiastical  censures,  at  length  gave  rise  to  a  '^epope. 
more  alarming  opposition  than  any  which  he  had 
heretofore  experienced.  In  devoting  Alfonso,  duke 
of  Fen-ara,  to  the  pains  of  excommunication,  he 
had  expressly  included  in  the  same  censure,  all 
those  who  supported  his  cause.  The  emperour 
elect,  Maximilian,  and  Louis  XII.  were  therefore 
virtually  under  the  anathema  of  the  church.  Con- 
sidered merely  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view^,  this 
was  by  no  means  an  object  of  indifference,  at  a 
time  when  the  efficacy  of  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  had 
never  yet  been  questioned  ;  but  however  insensi- 
ble these  monarchs  had  been  to  their  spiritual  wel- 
fare, the  censures  of  the  pope,  in  releasing  their 

subjects  ' 


■^  Muratoriy  jlnnali  d' Italia,  x.  62.     Guicciard.  Histor* 
d'ltal.  lib.  ix.  i.  500. 

^  Guicciard.  Hist.  d'ltaL  lib.  viii.  vol.  i.  //.  464. 
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CHAP,  subjects  from  their  obedience,  had  laid  the  foun- 
^^^^'  dations  of  rebellion  and  tumult  in  every  part  of 
1510.    their  dominions.      Louis    XII.    endeavoured    to 

Mt.  35.  remonstrate  with  Julius  on  tliis  unjustifiable  use 
of  his  pontifical  power ;  but  the  pope,  instead  of 
attending  to  his  representations,  shut  up  his  minis- 
ter, the  cardinal  of  Auch,  in  the  castle  of  S.  An- 
gelo.''  Alarmed  and  exB.sperated  to  a  high  degree, 
Louis  called  together  the  French  prelates,  and 
requested  their  united  opinion  whether  he  was  jus- 
tifiable in  defending  against  the  papal  arms,  a 
prince  of  the  empire,  whom  the  pope  had  endea- 
voured to  devest  of  a  state,  which  had  been  held 
under  the  imperial  sanction  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. "^  The  reply  of  the  clergy  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  king,  and 
in  removing  his  scruples,  emboldened  him  to  a 
more  decided  opposition.  As  a  mark  of  his  deter- 
mined hostility  against  the  pope,  he  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck  with  his  own  portrait,  bearing 
the  tide  and  arms  of  king  of  France  and  Naples, 

and 


^  Guicciard.  Hist.  d'ltaU  lib.  ix.  1.  484 

*  The  author  of  the  history  of  the  league  of  Cambray 
supposes,  that  this  was  Bologna^  which  had  been  long  held 
by  the  Bentivoli :  but  Muratori  has  decisively  shown  that 
the  place  alluded  to  was  Comacchio,  which  was  a  feud  of 
the  empire,  and  had  been  held  under  the  imperial  investi- 
ture by  the  dukes  of  Ferrara,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.     Muratori,  ,4nnuli  d'  Italia,  x.  63. 
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and  the  motto,    perdam  Babylonis    nomen.*  chap. 
He  opened  a  treaty  with  Maximilian  for  the  convo-     "^^^i* 
cation  of  a  general  council  of  the  church  at  Lyons,      isio. 
and  five  cardinals  had  already  expressed  their  wil-   -£t.  35. 
lingness  to  attend  the  assembly.     Maximilian  not 
only  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  proposal,  but, 
it  has  been  said,  formed  also  the  design  of  pro- 
curing himself  to  be  elected  to  the  papacy,  and 
although  this  has  been  considered  as  an  empty  and 
unfounded  report,^  yet  it  accords  too  well  with 
the  vain  and  fluctuating  disposition  of  Maximilian, 
and  is  too  well  supported  by  historical  evidence, 
to  admit  the  supposition  of  its  being  wholly  desti- 
tute of  foundation.^     Whether  this  gave  rise  to 
difficulties  which  were   not    easily  obviated,    or 
whether  other  causes  prevented  the  assembly  of 
the  proposed  council  of  Lyons,  that  measure  did 
not  take  place ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  a  similar 
proceeding  was  resorted  to,  which  for  some  years 
divided  the  authority.',  and  disturbed  the  repose  of 

the  christian  world. 

Ferrara, 

'^  Thauni  Hiitor*  lib.  i.  tom%  i.  /?.  1 6.  Ed.  Buckley. 

b  Muratori  Annali  d'llalia,  vol.  x.  fi.  64. 

c  "  Ce  desir  de  Maximilien  pour  la  papaute,  ne  parois- 
"  soit  pas  fort  certain  ;  mais  M.  Bayle,  fRe/ionse  aux 
*'  questions  d'un  Provincial,  torn,  ii.)  1'  a  prouve  de  nouveau, 
*'  par  une  lettre  tres  curieuse,  ecrite  du  terns  meme  de  cet 
"  empereur,  et  a  laquelle  il  paroit  que  ce  scavant  soit  le 
'  premier  que  nous  ait  fait  faire  attention."  Frcsnoy,  Mc' 
thode  pour  etudier  I'  Hist,  torn.  i.p.  119. 


CHAP. 

VIII. 

1510. 

Mt.S5. 

person. 
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The  great  object  to  which  the  pope  now  turned 
his  exertions,  was  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  the  reunion  of  his  territories  with  the 
states  of  the  church ;  but  before  he  could  attack 
Miranduia    ^j^^  domiuions  of  Alfonso  with  a  full  prospect  of 

cai)tuica  by  -^  ^ 

Julius  II.  in  success,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  possess  himself 
of  the  principalities  of  Mirandula  and  Concordia, 
then  held  by  Francesca,  the  widow  of  Lodovico 
Pico,  and  daughter  of  Gian-Giacopo  Trivulzio. 
In  the  month  of  December,  1510,  Concordia 
submitted  to  his  arms ;  but  Francesca  refused  to 
surrender  her  capital,  and  avowed  her  intention  of 
defending  it  to  the  last  extremity.  For  a  consi- 
derable time,  the  united  force  of  the  Venetian  and 
papal  troops  Avas  ineffectually  employed  to  reduce 
the  place  ;  when  at  length  the  pope,  exasperated 
beyond  measure  at  the  delay,  and  distrusting  even 
his  o^vn  generals,  among  whom  his  nephew  the 
duke  of  Urbino  held  the  chief  command,  deter- 
mined to  join  the  army  in  person,  and  for^1'ard  by 
his  exhortations  and  example  the  operations  of  the 
assailants.  In  the  midst  of  the  severest  winter  that 
had  been  known  in  Italy  for  many  years,  the  hoary 
pontiff  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  amidst 
frost  and  storms,  to  the  attack  of  Mirandula.  He 
directed  in  person  the  planting  of  the  artillery  ;  he 
regulated  the  order  of  the  attack  ;  he  exposed  him- 
self fearlessly  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  till  at  lengdi 
he  effected  a  breach  in  the  walls,  and  reduced  the 
besieged  to  the  necessity  of  a  capitulation.  In 
compliance  with  the  terms  agi'eed  on,  the  inhabi- 

t-ants 


^  2 1  Jan.  1511.   Muratori  Annul,  d*  Italia,  x.  65. 

e  On  this  occasion  M.  A.  Casanova  addressed  to  the  pon- 
tiff the  following  lines  : 

In  Julium  II.  Pont,  Max, 
"  Vix  bellum  indictum  est,  cum  vincis,  nee  citius  vis 

"  Vincere,  quam  parcas  ;  hxc  tria  ai^is  pariter. 
"  Una  dedit  bellum,  bellum  lux  sustulit  una  ; 

"  Nee  tibi,  quam  bellum,  longior  ira  fuit. 
"  Hoc  nomen  divinum  aliquid  fert  secum  ;  &  utrum  sis 
"  Mitior,  anne  idem  forlior,  ambigum  est." 

Carm.  illust.  Poet.  Ital.  iii.  284. 

Many  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  capture  of 
Mirandula,  and  the  conduct  of  Francesca,  are  given  in  the 
letter  of  Leonardo  da  Porto.    Lcttere  di  Pr'incipi,  vol.  i.p.  9  , 

VOL.    II.  S 


1511. 
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tants  hastened  to  open  their  gates;  but  such  was  chap. 
the  impetuosity  of  the  pontiff,  that  without  waiting     ^m- 
for  a  formal  surrender,  he  mounted  a  scaling  lad-      isio. 
der,  and  entered  the  city,  sword  in  hand,  through    ^Et.  35. 
the  breach  in  the  walls.  ^     Having  there  received 
the  submission  of  Francesca,  he  delivered  up  the 
place  to  his  adherent  Giovan-Francesco  Pico,  who 
jusdy  claimed  the  supreme  authority  as  his  right 
of  inheritance, '     After  remaining  about  ten  days 
at  Mirandula  to  recover  from  his  military  fatigues, 
Julius  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  with  a  determination 
to  attack  the  city  of  Ferrara ;  but  the  vigilance 
of  the    duke  was  equal  to  the  violence  of   his 
enemies,  and  in  several  engagements,  this  expe- 
rienced soldier  and  magnanimous  prince,  defeated 

the 


French. 
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CHAP,  the  united  arms  of  the  Venetians  and  the  pope, 
"^^^^V   with  considerable  loss. 

1511. 

Mt.  36.         Some  overtures  being  about  this  time  made 
furerbyThe  ^^^  ^hc  TCstoration  of  peace,  the  pope  left  Ravenna 
and  repaired  to  Bologna,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  ambassadours  of  the  different  potentates  ; 
but  Julius  was  not  formed  for  a  mediator,  and  the 
interview  served  only  to  kindle  fresh  animosities. 
No  sooner  was  the  unsuccessful  event  of  the  ne- 
gotiation known,  than  the  marshal  Trivulzio,  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  French  troops, 
hastened  towards  Bologna.     The  pope,  being  ap- 
prized of  his  approach,  and  not  choosing  to  confide 
in  the  courage,  or  the  fidelity,  of  the  inhabitants, 
suddenly  quitted  the  place,  and  accompanied  by 
his  whole  court,  returned  to  Ravenna.     He  did 
not,  however,  fail  to  admonish  his  faithful  subjects 
to  retain  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity  ;  and  he  intrusted 
the  chief  command  to  Francesco  Alidosio,  cardinal 
of  Pavia,    who,    on  the  departiu-e   of  the   pope, 
took  the  speediest  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
place.    The  exhortations  of  the  pontiff,  were,  how- 
ever,  soon  forgotten.     As  the  enemy  approached, 
the  inhabitants  began  to  dread  the  lingering  tor- 
ments  of  a  siege,  or  the  sudden  horrours  of  a 
direct  attack.     The  exiled  family  of  the  Bentivoli 
had  yet  their  partisans  within  the  ^\■alls.     It  Avas  to 
no  purpose  that  the  cardinal  entreated  the  citizens 
to  cooperate  in  the  defence  of  the  place  with  the 

duke 
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duke  of  Urbino,  who  closely  watched  tlie  motions  chap. 
of  the   French  army,  or  that  he  requested  them    viii» 
to  admit  a  body  of    one  thousand  papal  troops     1 5 1 1 . 
within  the  walls.  The  revolt  became  apparent,  and   -^t.  36. 
the  cardinal,    with  some  difficulty,    effected   his 
escape  to  Imola;  whilst  Annibale,   and  Hermes 
Bentivoh,    who  had  followed  the  French  army, 
were  received  into  the  city  with  joy,  and  reassumed 
the  government  of  their  native  place.     One  of  the 
first  outrages  of  popular  fury,  M'^as  the  destruction 
of  the  beautiful  statue  of  Julius  II.  cast  in  brass 
by  Michel  Agnolo,  which  after  having  been  indig- 
nantly dragged  about  the  city,  was  broken  in  pieces, 
and  sent  by  the  French  commander  to  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  who  formed  it  into  a  cannon,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Julio.     The  head  alone  was 
preserved,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  orna- 
ment the  ducal  musuem  at  Ferrara.  ^ 

The  loss  of  the  city  of  Bologna,  which  was  * 
soon  followed  by  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 

papal 


^  This  statue,  which  was  raised  at  the  expense  of  five 
thousand  gold  ducats  (Murat.  Ann*  x.  67.)  gave  rise  to 
the  following  satirical  lines  of  Piero  Valeriano  : 

"  Quo  quo  tarn  trepidus  fugis  Viator  ; 

"  Ac  si  te  Furiseve,  Gorgonesve, 

"  Aut  acer  Basiliscus  insequantur  ? 

"  — Non  hie  Julius — at  figura  Jum  est." 

Valer,  Hexam,  isTc/i.  104.  £d.  GioL  1550. 
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CHAP,  papal  troops  in  its  vicinity,  led  the  way  to  another 
^^•^^'    incident  which  occasioned  the  pope  still  greater 
1511.    distress.     From  Imola,  the  cardinal  of  Pavia  had 
iEt.  36.  hastened  to  Ravenna,    to   excuse  himself  to  the 
The  cardinal  pope  for  havittg  Icft  the  city  of  Bologna  to  be  occu- 
sassinatedby  plcd  by  thc  arms  of  the  French ;  in  the  course  of 
urbino.^^  °^  which  exculpation,  it  was  supposed  that  he  intend- 
ed to  charge  the  duke  of  Urbino  with  having, 
through  inattention  or  negligence,  contributed  to 
this  disaster.     The  pope,   who  entertained  a  fa- 
vourable   opinion  of  the   cardinal,  was   well  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  his  representations,  and  appointed 
a  time  when  he  should  visit  him  ;  but  as  the  car- 
dinal was  proceeding  on  horseback  with  his  at- 
tendants to  the  proposed  interview,  he  was  met 
in  the  street  by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  passed 
through  the  midst  of  the  guards,  and  whilst  they 
ranged  themselves  on  each  side  to  show  him  respect, 
rode  up  to  the  cardinal,  and  stabbed  him  with  a 
dagger,  so  that  he  fell  instantly  dead  from  his 
horse.  ^     Such  an  atrocious  and  sacrilegious  act 
of  treason  excited  at  once  the  grief  and  the  indig- 
nation 


E  The  efforts  of  Julius  II.  to  possess  himself,  either  by 
force  or  fraud  of  the  city  of  Ferrara,  and  the  various  inci- 
dents of  this  expedition,  with  the  death  of  the  cardinal  of 
Pavia,  are  fully  related  by  Leonardo  da  Porto,  in  the  letter 
before  cited,  written  from  Venice,  to  Antonio  Savorgnano ; 
in  which  will  be  found  many  circumstances  either  differently 
related,  or  wholly  omitted  by  the  historians  of  the  time.  v. 
Lettere  di  Princl/ii,  vol.  i.  /i.9. 
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nation  of  the  pontiff,''  who,  with  severe  denuncia-  chap. 
tions  against  the  perpetrator  of  this  crime,  instantly    ^^^^' 
quitted  Ravenna,  and  hastened  to  Rome  ;  where     1 5 1 1 . 
he  instituted  a  formal  process  against  the  duke,  and   -^U  35. 
deprived  him  of  all  his  dignities.     The  resentment 
of  the  pope  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance. 
At  the  expiration  of  five  months  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  prevailed  upon,  by  the  representations 
of  his  courtiers,  to  restore  his  nephew  to  his  ho- 
nours ;  and  upon  his  visiting  the  city  of  Rome,  and 
supplicating  pai'don  for  his  offence,    the  pope  ab- 
solved him  from  his  homicide,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  cardinals,  and  restored  him  again  to  his 
favour. 

Whilst  the  grief  of  the  pope  for  the  loss  of  Bo-  (,„^„^.ji  „f 
logna  was  thus  increased  by  the  death  ef  the  cardi-  ^'"* 
nal  of  Pavia,  and  he  was  hastening  from  Ravenna 
to  Rome,  to  pursue  measures  against  the  mur- 
derer, he  found,  on  passing  through  the  city  of 
Rimini,  that  notices  were  published  of  a  general 
council  of  the  church,  which  was  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Pisa,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1511, 
and  at  which  he  was  cited  to  appear  in  person. 
This  measure  was  the  result  of  long  deliberation 

between 


^  Paullus  Jovius  has,  however,  attacked  the  memory 
of  the  unfortvmate  cardinal,  with  a  ferocity  equal  to  that 
with  which  the  duke  of  Urbino  attacked  his  person  ;  and 
not  only  justifies,  but  exults  in  his  murder. 


C  H 

A  r. 

VIII. 

1511. 

Mt. 

36. 
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between  Louis  XII.  and  the  emperour  elect,  Maxi- 
milian, who  having  prevailed  on  several  of  the  car- 
dinals to  unite  in  their  views,  at  length  succeeded 
in  exciting  against  the  pope  this  formidable  oppo- 
sition.    At  the  head  of  this  council  was  Bernardo 
Carvajal,  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce,  who  was  equally 
distinguished  by  his  literary  acquirements  and  po- 
litical talents,  and  who  held  a  high  rank  in  the  col- 
lege. He  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  cardinal 
Sanseverino,  who  being  of  a  Milanese  family,  and 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  French,  was  supposed 
to  have  prevailed  upon  the  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce 
to  engage  in  this  hazardous  undertaking,  by  re- 
presenting to  him  the  high  probability  of  his  ob- 
taining the  pontifical  dignity,  on  the  abdication  or 
expulsion  of  Julius  II.    Among  the  other  cardinals 
who  concurred  in  this  measure  were  those  of  S. 
Malo,  Bajosa,  and  Cosenza.     The  influence  which 
Louis    XII.  had    acquired    over    the    republick 
of  Florence  had  induced  the  magistrates,    after 
great  hesitation,  to  concede  to  him  the  city  of  Pisa 
as  the  place  of  assembly ;    but  their  assent  was 
rather  tacit  than  avowed,  and  with  such  secrecy 
were  the  preliminaries  adjusted,  that  Julius  was 
not  informed  of  them  until  he  found  himself  called 
upon  to   appear  as  a  publick  delinquent,  and   his 
authority   openly  opposed  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  world.     Such  a  decided  instance  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  supreme  head  of  the   church, 
would  at  any  other  time  have  moved  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  pontiff",  but  as  it  occurred  at  a  moment 

when 
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when  his  mind  was  already  agitated  with  his  mis-  chap, 
fortunes,  it  almost  overwhelmed  him,  and  a  severe     vi^i* 
indisposition  had  nearly  completed  the  wishes  of  his     ^  ^  1 1. 
enemies.      This  council  did  not,  however,  open    -*^t.  36. 
under  the  happiest  auspices.     The  appearance  of 
seven  cardinals,  and  a  few  bishops,  formed  a  very 
inadequate  representation  of  the  Christian  church  ; 
and  the  clergy  of  the  city  of  Pisa  not  only  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  assem- 
bly, but  even  to  allow  them  the  implements  for 
celebrating  mass,    and  closed  the   doors  of  the 
cathedral  against  them. '    Nor  were  the  inhabitants 
of  Pisa  less  dissatisfied,  that  the  Florentines  had 
subjected  their  city  to  the  disgrace  and  danger 
which  were  likely  to  be  the  result  of  this  measure ; 
and  in  a  contest  which  took  place  between  them 
and  the  French  troops,  on  the  bridge  of  the  Arno, 
the  French  commander,  Lautrec,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  protect  the  council,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  lost  his  life,  had  he  not  been  preserved 
by  the  courage  and  promptitude  of  his  son.  J      A 
sudden  terrour  struck  the  assembled  ecclesiasticks, 
who  began  to  suspect  that  they  might  be  betrayed 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  delivered  up  to  the  pontiff. 
They  therefore  quitted  the  city  of  Pisa  within  the 

space 


'   Guicciard.  Storia  d*  Ital.  lib.  x.  -vol.  i.  fi.  559. 
j  Jovii^  vita  Leonis  x.  lib.  \\.  fi.  36. 


)eagi»c. 
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CHAP,  space  of  fifteen  days  from  the  time  of  their  mect- 

^^^^'    ing,  ^  and  repaired  to  Milan  ;    where,  under  the 

1511.     immediate  protection  of  the  French  monarch,  they 

jEt.  36.   constituted  themselves  a  legal  assembly,  and  began 

to  issue  their  decrees. 

No  sooner  was  the  health  of  the  pope  in  some 
The  holy  degree  restored,  than  he  took  the  most  effectual 
steps  to  obviate  the  ill  effects  of  this  alarming  op- 
position. He  appointed  a  general  council  of  the 
church  to  be  held  at  Rome,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year,  and  he  admonished  the  refractory 
cardinals  to  return  to  their  duty  within  sixty-five 
days  under  pain  of  the  deprivation  of  their  dignities, 
and  forfeiture  of  their  ecclesiastical  revenues.  By 
the  most  earnest  representations  to  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  and  the  grant  to  him  of  the  tenths  of  the 
clergy  throughout  his  dominions,  he  prevailed  up- 
on that  monarch  to  unite  with  him  and  the  Vene- 
tians in  a  treaty  for  the  defence  of  the  church.  *  For 
the  purpose  of  giving  greater  credit  to  this  alliance, 

it 


"^  Guicciard.  Storia  d'  Jtal.  lib.  x.  vol.  i.  fi.  559. 

'  On  this  occasion,  Massimo  Corvino,  bishop  of  Iserriia, 
made  an  oration  before  Julius  II.  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria,  which  he  afterwards  addressed' 
to  tlie  cardinal  de'  Medici,  as  Legate  of  Bologna.  The 
same  event  has  also  been  celebrated  in  a  copy  of  Latin 
verses. 
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it  was  denominated  tJie  holy  league ^^  and  was  cele-  chap. 
brated  at  Rome  with  great  rejoicings.  The  king  v^"' 
of  Aragon  agreed  to  furnish  twelve  hundred  men  1511. 
at  arms,  and  ten  thousand  foot,  under  the  com-  -Et.  36. 
mand  of  Don  Raymond  de  Cardona,  viceroy  of 
Naples,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  and  eleven  gallies 
of  war  ;  the  pope,  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Termini ;  and  the 
Venetians  their  whole  forces  by  land  and  sea.  The 
influence  which  Ferdinand  possessed  with  his  son- 
in-law,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  the  promise 
of  the  assistance  of  the  allies  in  acquiring  for  that 
young  and  ambitious  prince  the  province  of 
Guienne,  induced  him  to  become  a  party  in  this 
alliance,  and  another  treaty  for  this  purpose  was 
signed  at  London,  by  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey,  and  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
on  behalf  of  Henry  VIII.  on  the  seventeenth  day 
of  November,  which  was  confirmed  by  Ferdinand 
at  Burgos,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December, 
1511."  In  addition  to  these  formidable  prepara- 
tions. 


•"  Lunig  Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat,  vol.  ii.  798. 

"  This  treaty  is  published  in  Rymer's  Fcedera,  voU  vi. 
fi.  25.  and  in  the  collection  of  Du  Mont.  vol.  iv.  fiart  i.  fi, 
137. — This  alliance  was  warmly  opposed  by  some  of  the 
English  council,  who  more  seriously  weighed  the  business, 
one  of  whom  made  a  remark  which,  as  lord  Herbert  justly 
observes,  England  should  never  forget.     "  Let  us," 

said 

VOL.  II.  T 
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CHAP,  tions,  Julius  again  took  into  his  service   a  large 
^^^^'    body  of  Swiss,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  descents 
1511.     into  the  Milanese,  whilst  the  pope  and  his  allies 

Mt.  S6.  were  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  French  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  and  Henry  VIII.  was  to  send  an  army 
into  Guienne.  On  this  occasion,  the  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries carried  the  celebrated  standard  which  had 
often  been  the  terrour  of  their  enemies,  and  on  which 
was  inscribed,  in  letters  of  gold,  Domatores 
Principum.       Amatores    Justiciae.      De- 

FENSORES     SaNCTAE     RoMANAE      EcCLESIAE. 

An  inscription,  the  tenour  of  which  they  were  not, 
ho^^'ever,  at  all  times,  sufficiently  careful  to  observe. 

jaUusii.de.        The  conduct  of  the  Florentine  republick,  in 
termmes  to  permittins:  the  pretended  council  of  the  church  to 

restore  the       i  or 

Mrdicito  assemble  in  Pisa,  had  subjected  the  magistrates, 
and  particulai'ly  the  gon/a/oniere,  Pietro  Soderini, 
to  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff,  who  resolved  to 
avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  punishing, 
'-  with  due  severity,  so  heinous  an  offence.  The 
most  effectual  method  which  occurred  to  him  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  city  in  future 

to 


said  he,  "  leave  off  our  attempts  against  the  Terra  firma. 
"  The  natural  situation  of  islands  seems  not  to  sort  with  con- 
"  quests  in  that  kind.  England  alone  is  a  just  empire  ;  or 
"  when  we  would  enlarge  ourselves,  let  it  l)e  that  way  we 
"  can,  and  to  which  it  seems  the  eternal  providence  hath 
"  destined  us,  and  that  is  by  sea."  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of 
He7ir[i  VIIL  ][u  \^.  Ed.  Loncl.  \7^0.       • 
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to  his  own  interests,  was  to  restore  the  family  of  c  h  a  p. 
Medici  to  their  former  authority  in  that  place.  ^''^■^- 
During  all  the  vexation  and  dangers  which  the  15 ii. 
pontiff  had  experienced,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  ^^t.  36. 
had  adhered  to  him  with  constant  fidelity,  and  had 
obtained  his  confidence  in  an  eminent  degree.  In 
selecting,  at  this  important  crisis,  a  fit  person  to 
superintend  the  papal  army,  and  to  direct  the  ope- 
rations of  the  war,  the  choice  of  the  pontiff  fell  on 
the  cardinal,  m  ho  was  invested  with  ihe  supreme 
command,  under  the  title  of  legate  of  Bologna." 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  exer- 
tions of  the  cai'dinal,  and  to  pimish  the  Florentines 
for  the  part  which  they  had  taken,  it  was  under- 
stood, that  on  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Bologna,  and  other  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the 
church,  the  cardinal  should  be  allovved  to  make 
use  of  the  forces  under  his  command  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  authority  in  Florence.  Already 
the  friends  and  relations  of  the  Medici  within  the 
city,  had  opposed  themselves  to  the  party  of  the 
gonfaloniere  with  great  boldness.  A  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  his  life,  which  is  attributed, 
but  without  any  authentick  evidence,  to  the  machi- 
nations 


°  Soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  cardinal  to  this 
dignity,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  poet  Ariosto.  to  exercise 
his  dispensing  power  in  granting  him  tnu  incomfiattbiUa^  or 
allowing  him  to  enjoy  certain  ecclesias'Jcal  revenues,  with- 
out entering  for  a  limited  time  into  sacred  orders. 
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CHAP,  nations  of  the  pope,  and  the  cai'dinal  de'  Medici. 
viJi-  Princivalle  della  Stufa,  the  principal  agent  in  this 
1511.     transaction,  was  apprehended  within  the  city,  but 

-fit.  36.  such  was  the  indifference  of  the  people  to  the  safety 
of  their  chief  magistrate,  or  the  reluctance  of  Sode- 
rini  to  exert  his  declining  authority,  that  Princi- 
valle was  suffered  to  escape  with  only  a  sentence 
of  banishment  pronounced  against  him .  ^  Alarmed 
at  the.^e  indications,  Soderini  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Florentines  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Louis  Xll.  and  to  take  a  decided  part  in  the 
approaching  contest ;  but  in  this  his  efforts  were 
frustrated  by  the  more  prudent  councils  of  his 
fellow  magistrates,  who  judged  it  highly  inexpe- 
dient to  risk  their  political  existence  on  the  event. 
A  temporizing  line  of  conduct  was  therefore  re- 
solved upon,  as  most  suitable  to  the  situation  and 
resources  of  the  republick  ;  and  the  celebrated  his- 
torian Guicciardini,  was,  on  this  occasion,  de- 
spatched as  ambassadour  to  the  king  of  Spain,  al- 
though he  was  then  so  young,  as  to  be  disqualified 
by  the  laws  of  the  republick  from  exercising  any 
office  of  publick  trust.  These  measures,  instead 
of  satisfying  any  of  the  contending  parties,  gave 
offence  to  all,  and  the  Florentine  envoy  seems  suffi- 
ciently to  have  felt  the  difficulties  of  the  task  im- 
posed upon  him.  "^ 

Whilst 


P  Comment,  di.  JVerli.  lib.  v.  p.  104. 
^  Guicciard.  lib,  x.vol.  i.  fi.  567. 
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Whilst  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  king  chap. 
of  Aragon,  were  thus  combining  their  efforts,  for    "^'m- 


1512. 


the  purpose  of  expelling  the  French  from  Italy, 

the  celebrated  Gaston  de  Foix,  nephew  to  Louis      ^'  '"' 

11    'bologna   ''fi* 

XII.  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  had  sieged  by  the 
assumed  the  command  of  his  countrjTnen,  and  reuevedby 
given  early  proofs  of  his  courage  and  military  ^^  ^°"" 
talents.  He  did  not,  however,  wholly  rely  upon 
these  qualifications  for  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prises. Scarcely  had  the  Swiss  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  states  of  Milan,  than  he  found  means 
to  open  a  treaty  with  them,  and  by  the  timely 
application  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  their  com- 
mander, and  other  principal  leaders,  prevailed  upon 
these  adventurers,  who  carried  on  war  only  as  a 
matter  of  trade,  to  return  once  more  across  the 
Alps.''  After  having  thus  secured  the  states  of 
Milan,  he  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Bologna,  the 
siege  of  which  had  been  commenced  by  the  allied 
army  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Januaiy,  1512. 
The  supreme  direction  of  the  papal  troops  was  on 
this  occasion  intrusted  to  the  cardinal  de'  Medici, 
as  legate  of  Bologna,  under  whom  Marc-Antonio 
Colonna  acted  as  general  of  the  church.  The 
Spaniards  were  led  by  Don  Raymond  de  Cardona, 
assisted  by  Fabrizio  Colonna,  and  Pietro  Navarro. 
The  Bentivoli  within  the  walls  m  ere  also  encom- 
passed 


«■  Muratori,  jinnali  d* Italia,  x.  72. 
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CHAP,  passed  by  powerful  adherents,  and  a  party  of  French 
^^^^°    troops  under  the   command  of  Lautrec  and  Ivo 
1512.     d'AUegri,  were  within  the  city.     The  aUies  had 
now  made  their  approaches  in  due  mihtary  form, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls  a\  as  at  length 
destroyed  by  the  continued  fire  of  their  artillery. 
Whilst  this  open  attack  continued,  Pietro  Navarro 
had,  with  great  assiduity,   formed  an  excavation 
under  the  city  for  a  mine  of  gunpowder,  which  he 
at  length  completed.     At  the  appointed  moment, 
the  match  was  applied  to  the  combustibles,  which 
were  intended  to  have  laid  the  city  in  ruins.     It 
happened,  however,  most  fortunately  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  these  materials  had  been  deposited  under 
the  chapel  of  the  holy  virgin,  del  Barracane ;  so 
that  when  the  explosion  took  place,  the  chapel  rose 
up  into  the  air,  but  instantly  returned,   without 
injury,  to  its  former  station.     As  the  chapel  adjoin- 
ed the  walls,  the  besiegers  had  a  temporary  view  of 
the  interiour  of  the  city,  and  of  the  soldiers  engaged 
in  its  defence;   but  from  this  they  derived  little 
satisfation,  as  the  wall  immediately  returned  to  its 
place,  and  united  together,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
moved  !  Such  is  the  grave  account  given  of  this 
incident  by  contemporary  historians,"  which  has 
been  as  gravely  assented  to  by  writers  of  more, 
modern  times.     After  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  in- 

efficacy 


»  Guicciard.  Hb.  x.  v.  l.fi.  373,     Jovius  in  vita  Leon.  x. 
lib.n.  fi.  38. 
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efficacy  of  all  further  attempts,  it  can  occasion  no  c  h  a  f. 
surprise,  that  the  French  general,  De  Foix,  enter-    v"^-  _ 
edthe  city  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,      I5i2. 
without  the  besieging  army  having  been  aware  of  ^*-  ^'^' 
their  approach.     The  allies  had  now  no  alternative 
but  to  raise  the  siege ;  after  which  they  retreated  in 
great  haste  for  safety  to  Imola. 

But  whatever  doubts  may  remain  respecting  the  Discordant 
manner  in  which  the  siege  of  Bologna  was  raised,  X  cardial 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  causes  ^^^  fj^f  ^p^. 
of  it,  when  we  are  informed,  that  an  open  difference  ^^JnT'*'' 
of  opinion  had  subsisted  between  the  Spanish  ge- 
neral Cardona,  and  the  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici ; 
the  latter  of  whom,  wearied  with  the  slow  pro- 
ceedings of  the  allied  generals,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  impatient  temper  of  the  pope,  endea- 
voured to  prevail  on  Cardona  to    persevere   vi- 
gorously in  the  attack.    He  lamented  that  so  much 
time  had  been  suffered  to  elapse  without  any  im- 
pression being  made  on  the  city,  of  which  they 
might  then  have  been  in  possession  ;  he  entreated 
the  Spanish  general  not  to  persist  in  so  fatal  an  er- 
rour  ;  he  represented  to  him  the  danger  and  dis- 
grace of   appearing   in    a    hostile  manner  at  the 
gates  of  a  city,  without  having  the  courage  to  com- 
mence an  attack  ;  and  assured  him  that  he  knew 
not  what  reply  to  make  to  the  couriers  of  the  pope, 
Mho  arrived  daily  from  Rome,  and  whom  he  could 
no  longer  amuse  with  vain  expectations  and  empty 
promises.     Displeased  with  the  importunity  of  the 

legate. 
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CHAP.  legate,  the  Spanish  general  complained,  in  his  turn, 
v^^^'  that  the  legate,  who  from  the  nature  of  his  educa- 
1512.     tion,  had  no  experience  in  military  affairs,  should, 

^t  37.  ^y  j^jg  intemperate  solicitations,  prepare  the  way 
for  rash  and  inconsiderate  measures.  That  the 
interests  of  all  Christendom  were  concerned  in  the 
e^^ent  of  this  contest,  and  that  too  much  caution 
could  not  be  employed  on  such  an  occasion.  That 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  pontifical  see,  and  of  re- 
publican states,  to  engage  precipitately  in  war,  but 
that  they  were  soon  wearied  with  the  expense  and 
trouble  attending  it,  and  sought  to  terminate  it  on 
any  terms ;  that  the  legate  ought  in  this  instance  to 
submit  his  opinion  to  that  of  the  military  com- 
manders, who  had  the  same  objects  as  himself  in 
view,  with  much  greater  experience  in  such  con- 
cerns. '  The  result,  however,  demonstrated,  that 
on  this  occasion  the  cliurchman  was  the  better  ge- 
neral ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  required  much 
penetration  to  have  discovered,  that  in  the  situation 
in  which  the  allies  were  placed,  the  capture  of  Bo- 
logna, before  the  French  army  could  arrive  to  its 
relief,  was  the  great  object  towards  which  the  as- 
sailants ought  to  have  directed  all  their  efforts.  It 
was  not  therefore  without  reason,  that  the  cardinal 
suspected  that  the  inactivity  of  the  Spanish  general 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  orders  of  his  sovereign, 

who, 

•^  Guicciard.  Storia  d'  Ital.  lib,  x.  vol.  i.  //.  571. 
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who,  whilst  he  professed  to  be  desirous  of  adopt-  chap. 
ing  decisive  measures,  in  concert  with  his  allies,    ^^^^* 
always  directed  the  operations  of  his  generals  in      1512. 
such  a  manner  as  he  thought  most  conducive  to  his  ■^^'  *^'^* 
own  private  interests. " 

The  disappointment  and  disgrace  which  the 
allies  had  experienced  before  Boloma,  was  how-  ^'^^s^^ 

A  a        '  stormed  and 

ever,  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  by  the  sue-  sacked  by  the 

°  111-  French. 

cesses  of  the  Venetians,  w  ho,  about  the  same  time, 
recovered  the  important  cities  of  Brescia  and  Ber- 
gamo, whence  they  proceeded  to  the  attack  of 
Crema ;  but  the  timely  arrival  of  Trivulzio  pre- 
served that  place  to  the  French.  On  receiving 
information  of  these  transactions,  Gaston  de  Foix 
resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  repairing  the  losses  of 
the  French  arms.  Leaving  therefore  a  body  of 
four  thousand  foot,  with  a  reenforcement  of  cavalry 
and  archers,  for  the  defence  of  Bologna,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  rapid  marches  towards  Brescia,  and 
having  in  his  route  defeated  two  bodies  of  the  allied 
troops,  one  of  them  under  the  command  of  Gian- 
Faolo  Baglione,  and  the  other  of  the  count  Guido 
Rangone,  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city, 
having,  as  we  are  assured,  on  the  last  day  of  his 

march 


"  Guicciard.  Storia  d'  Ital.  lib.  x.  vol.  i./i.  571. 
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g'4i  A  P.  march  led  his  cavalry,  fifty  Italian  miles   without 
v^ii-    once  drawing  the  reins. 

1512, 

^t.  37.  On  the  arrival  of  the  French  general  before 
Brescia,  he  found,  that  although  the  Venetians  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  town,  they  had  not 
been  able  to  reduce  the  citadel,  which  was  yet  held 
by  the  French.  His  first  object  v\'as  therefore  to 
reenforce  the  garrison,  which  he  effected,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  by  introducing  three  thousand 
foot,  and  four  hundred  dismounted  cavalry.  The 
defence  of  the  place  was  intrusted  by  the  Venetians 
to  their  commissary  Andrea  Gritti,  upon  ^^hom 
was  imposed  the  double  task  of  attending  at  the 
same  time  to  the  attack  of  the  citadel,  and  the  safety 
of  the  town.  He  was,  however,  supported  by  a 
formidable  body  of  troops.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
A'iciriity  were  favourable  to  his  cause.  Great  num- 
bers of  them  had  joined  his  arms,  and  the  citizens, 
disgusted  with  the  severity  and  disorder  of  the 
French  government,  had  avo\\  ed  their  determina- 
tion to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  struggle,  rather 
than  be  compelled  to  return  under  its  dominion. 
The  summons  of  the  French  general,  who  pro- 
mised the  inhabitants  the  pardon  of  the  king  on 
their  again  submitting  to  his  arms,  and  threatened 
to  sack  the  city  in  case  of  their  refusal,  produced 
no  other  answer,  than  that  they  were  ready  to  de- 
fend themselves  to  the  last  extremity.  The  day 
preceding  the  expected  attack,  the  women  and 
children  were  coriducted  to  the  monasteries,  and 

all 
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all  money  and  articles  of  value  were  concealed  with  chap. 
as  much  privacy  as  possible.  In  the  morning  of  ^^^J- 
the  nineteenth  day  of  February,  1512,  the  French  is  12. 
garrison  made  an  irruption  from  the  citadel  in  great  ^^-  ^^• 
force,  whilst  de  Foix  led  on  his  army  to  attack  the 
ramparts.  A  bloody  engagement  ensued  bet^^'een 
the  garrison  and  the  Venetian  soldiery,  in  the  great 
square  of  the  city,  in  which,  two  thousand  of  the 
latter  perished.  Despairing  of  all  further  resistance, 
the  count  Luigi  Avogrado,  one  of  the  Venetian 
commanders,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse, 
rushed  through  the  gate  of  S.  Nazaro,  in  the  hopes 
of  effecting  his  escape,  and  of  this  opportunity  de 
Foix  availed  himself  to  complete  the  rout  of  the 
Venetians,  and  the  ruin  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
whole  French  army  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand, 
and  a  most  dreadful  and  indiscriminate  carnage 
ensued,  in  which  upwards  of  eight  thousand  per- 
sons fell  a  sacrifice  to  that  vindictive  rage,  which 
has  in  all  ages  disgracefully  characterized  mankind 
on  similar  occasions,  and  which  marks  a  ferocity 
far  beyond  the  puny  limits  of  the  brute  creation. "" 
.„;  •  '  ■         '  The 


"  The  celebrated  Bayard,  le  Chevalier  sans  fieur  Isf  sant 
reproche,  who  had  accompanied  the  armies  of  Charles  VIII. 
and  Louis  XII.  into  Italy,  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Brescia,  and  gave  a  proof  of  that  magnanimity  which  al- 
ways distinguished  his  character,  in  refusing  to  receive 
from  the  daughters  of  his  hostess,  a  sum  of  two  thousand 
pistoles,  which  their  mother  had  collected  to  save  her  house 
from  plunder.     Morcri  Art*  Bayard* 
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CHAP.  The  Venetian  commissary,  Andrea  Gritti,  with  the 
■'viJi'  chief  commanders  within  the  city,  were  made  pri- 
1512.  soners.  Luigi  Avogrado  being  taken  in  his  flight, 
^t.  37.  was  put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  by  the  orders  of  de 
Foix,  with  circurri stances  of  pecuHar  barbarity.^ 
Enormous  sums  were  exacted  from  the  citizens  as 
their  ransom.  For  seven  days  the  place  was  deh- 
vered  up  to  the  violence  and  rapine  of  the  soldiery." 
Even  the  monasteries  were  forced  and  plundered  ;^ 
but  amidst  this  scene  of  horrour  and  of  bloodshed, 
the  authority  of  de  Foix  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
erted in  preserving  the  honour  of  the  women  who 
had  resorted  thither  for  shelter.  Many  of  the 
French  soldiers  were  executed  by  his  orders  for 
violating  the  sanctuary  of  the  convents,  and  he  at 
length  gave  peremptory  orders  that  the  army  should 
quit  the  city,  and  return  to  their  encampments. 


tacks  Ra- 
venna 


DeF6ixat-  Thc  vlgour  and  rapidity  of  this  young  con- 
queror, who  had  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days  raised 
the  siege  of  Bologna,  defeated  several  detachments 
of  the  allies,  and  captured  the  city  of  Brescia, 
alarmed  his  enemies,  and  astonished  all  Italy.    The 

city 


'*'  Jovii,  vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  ii.  /2.  41. 

*  Jovii,  -vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  ii.  ;^.  4 1. 

y  On  this  event,  Bartolommeo  Teaneo  wrote  a  Latin 
poem  in  heroick  verse,  which  was  printed  at  Brescia,  in 
the  year  1561.     v.  S/iec.  Literal.  Brixianx.  par.  ii.  j^.  2 1 9« 
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city  and  district  of  Bergamo,  without  waiting  for  chap. 
the  approach  of  the  French,  again  raised  the  stand-    ^'^^^- 
ard  of  Louis  XII.  and  there  was  reason  to  beUeve,     ^  5 12. 
that  the  whole  continental  possessions  of  die  Vene-    ^-t.  S7. 
tian  republick  would  follow  the  example.     Wliat- 
ever  might  be  the  sensations  of  the  senate,  Julius 
II.  displayed,  however,   no  symptoms  of  dismay. 
On  the  contraiy,  his  undaunted  spii'it  seemed  to 
rise  with  the  occasion,  and  no  measures  were  omit- 
ted by  him  which  might  encourage  his  allies,  and 
give  effect  to  the  great  design  which  he  yet  enter- 
tained of  expelling  the  French  from  Italy.     By  the 
bribe  of  fifty  thousand  florins,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  emperour  elect,  Maximilian,  to  conclude  with 
the  Venetians  a  treaty  for  ten  months.  ^   He  incited 
Heniy   VIII.   of  England  to  prepare  a  powerful 
naval  armament,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
coasts  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  and  he  induced 
Ferdinand  of  Aracron  to  commence  hostilities  in 
France,  by  sending  an  arm}'  across  the  Pyrenees. 
Assailed  on  all  sides  by  powerful  adversaiies,  Louis 
XII.  perceived  that  he  must  rely  for  his  security 
on  the  prompt  and  successful  efforts  of  his  Italian 
troops.     He  therefore  directed  Gaston  de  Foix  to 
use  all  his  diligence  to  bring  the  allies  to  a  defini- 
tive engagement.     To  such  a  commander  little 
incitement  was  necessar}' ;  and  Gaston  immediately 

hastened 


V,  Liinig  Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat. -vol.  i\.  fi.  2003. 
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CHAP,  hastened  to  Ferrai'a,  to  determine  with  the  duke  Oft 
^^^^'  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted.  He  had  at 
1512.    this  time  under  his  command  eighteen  hundred 

-£t.  37.  men  at  arms,  four  thousand  archers,  and  sixteen 
thousand  infantry  ;  and  being  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  with  an  additional  body  of  troops,  and 
an  extensive  train  of  artillery,  he  proceeded  towards 
Romagna.  The  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici,  and 
the  viceroy,  Cardona,  who  were  at  the  head  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men  at  arms,  three  thousand  light 
horse,  and  eighteen  thousand  foot,  retired  towards 
the  mountain  of  Faenza,  choosing  rather  to  harass 
the  army  of  the  French,  and  to  cut  off  their  sup- 
plies, than  to  risk  the  fate  of  Italy  on  the  event  of  a 
single  battle.  The  French  general  was  determined, 
however,  not  to  remain  inactive,  and  directing 
his  course  towards  Ravenna,  he  stormed  in  his  pro- 
gress the  fortress  of  Russi,  \\  here  he  put  to  the 
sword  about  a  thousand  persons.  Arriving  under 
the  walls  of  Ravenna,  he  instantly  commenced  the 
attack.  The  artillery  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  which 
■was  on  all  occasions  irresistible,  soon  effected  a 
breach  in  the  walls,  and  the  French  rushed  on  to 
the  assault.  It  appeared,  however,  that  on  this 
occasion,  the  vigilance  of  the  allies  had  been  equal 
to  that  of  the  French  commander.  Marc-Antonio 
Colonna,  with  a  powerful  body  of  troops,  had 
entered  the  cit}^  to  assist  in  its  defence.  An  obsti- 
nate engagement  took  place  on  the  ramparts,  which 
continued  for  four  hours,  and  in  which  about  fifteen 
hundred  soldiers  were  killed ;  but  notwithstanding 

the 
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the  utmost  efforts  of  the  assailants,  they  were  at  c  h  a  p. 
length  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt.  '  vm. 

1512 

But  although  the  French  general  had  failed  for    -^^-  37. 
the  present  in  his  attack  upon  Rii\-enna,  in  another  B^"if  btfor* 
respect  he  accomplished  the  purpose  which  he  had  Ravewia. 
in  view,  by   compelling  the  commanders  of  the 
allied  army  to  abandon  their  system  of  procrastina- 
tion, and  to  hasten  tow  ards  that  city  for  its  more 
effectual  relief.   Whilst  Gaston  de  Foix  was  rallvins: 
his  soldiers  to  a  second  attack,  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  before 
he  was  prepared  to  oppose  them  in  the  field,  he 
found  that  they  had  raised  intrenchments  widiin 
three  miles  of  Ravenna.     In  this  conjuncture,  his 
situation  was  critical.     To  persist  in  the  siege  of 
the  city  was  impossible,  whilst  an  army,  equal  in 
number  to  his  o\\  n,  lay  ready  to  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity of  a  fa\ourable  attack.     To  assail  the 
allies  in  their  intrenchments,  and  force  them  to  an 
engagement,    whilst  their  enemies  might    hai*ass 
them  from  the  fortress  of  Ravenna,  seemed  almost 
equally  inexpedient.    The  sufferings  of  the  soldiery 
and  horses,  from  the  want  of  accommodation  and 
provisions,  would  not,  howe\er,  brook  delay,  and 
Gaston  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  storm  the  enemy 
in  their  intrenchments,  and  force  them  to  an  open 

conflict. 


*  Muratari,  Jnra.'i  d'ltalia.  x.  80. 
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CHAP,  conflict.     The  order  of  this  dreadful  battle,  which 

VJJJ-     took  place  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  1512,  and 

1512.    in  which  the  flower  of  both  armies  was  destined  to 

Mt.  37.  perish,  is  described  at  great  length,  both  by  the 
French  and  Italian  historians.  ^  Among  the  French 
commanders,  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  cardi- 
nal Sanseverino,  legate  of  the  council  of  Milan, 
who,  clad  in  complete  armour,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  and  being  of  a  tall  and  im- 
posing figure,  appeared  like  another  St.  George. 
The  cardinal  de'  Medici,'  as  legate  of  the  church, 
held  the  chief  authority  in  the  allied  army  ;  but 
although  in  the  midst  of  a  camp,  his  habiliments 
were  those  of  peace, "  and  he  differed  no  less  from 
his  brother  cardinal  in  his  mild  and  humane  dispo- 
sition, than  in  the  pacifick  demonstrations  of  his 
external  appearance.  For  the  more  active  part  of 
warlike  operations,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  was, 
indeed,  in  a  great  degree  disqualified,  by  the  im- 
perfection of  his  sight,  but  in  maintaining  the 
good  order  of  the  camp,  he  was  indefatigable,  and 
he  frequently  and  strenuously  exhorted  both  the 
commanders  and  the  soldiery,  to  contend  with 
courage  and  unanimity  for  the  protection  of  them- 
selves 


^  Jovius,  vita  Ferdinandi  £)avalos,  March.  Peacara^  lib. 
i.  Guicciard.  lib.  x.  Hist,  de  la  Ligue  de  Cambray,  liv, 
iii.  l^c. 

c  Guicciard.  lib.  x.  vol.  i.  fi.  588. 
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selves  and  their  possessions,  the  preservation  of  the  chap. 
holy  see,  and  for  the  common  liberties  of  Italy.  **    yiii* 
The   Spanish  troops,  on  which  the  principal  re-     1512. 
liance  was  placed,  were  led  by  the  viceroy  Cardo-    -^t.  37. 
na ;  the  Italians  by   Fabrizio  Colonna ;    and  the 
command  of  the  light  armed  cavalry  was  intrusted 
to  the  young  and  accomplished  Ferdinando  Dava- 
los,  marquis  of  Pescara,  who  had  lately  married 
Vittoria,  the  daughter  of  Fabrizio  Colonna,  one 
of  the  fairest  patterns  of  female  excellence,  and 
conjugal  affection,    that  the   world  has   hitherto 
seen. 

The  reputation  which  Pietro  Navarro  had  ac-  Theaiiiesde. 
quired  by  his  superiour  skill  as  an  engineer,  had  not  J^j'j'^^'^J'JjJ^ 
only  raised  him  to  a  hiarh  command  in  the  allied  "cardinal  le- 

,  ,       ^       .  ,         .  ,  •  .     .  gate  de' Me- 

army,  but  had  given  great  autliority  to  his  opinion,  did  made 
On  this  occasion  he  earnestly  recommended  that 
the  army  should  remain  in  its  intrenchments,  and 
should  trust  for  success,  in  the  first  instance,  to  its 
artillery,  which  he  had  ad\'antageously  aiTanged  in 
the  front  of  their  works.  In  this  opinion  he  was 
opposed  by  Fabrizio  Colonna,  who  contended,  that 
as  the  French  army  were  under  the  necessity  of 

crossing 


rt  "  Tribunos,  Centuriones,  ac  milites  ipsos,  ut  pro  ser- 
"  vando  Sedis  Apostolicse  patrimonio,  pro  aris  ac  focis, 
"  pro  communi  Italiae  libertate,  pro  salute,  pro  dignitate, 
"  strenuissime  decertarent,  graviter,  copioseque  est  adhorta- 
"  tus."     Brandolini,  Leo,  fu  85. 
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CHAP,  crossing  the  river  Ronco,  to  proceed  to  the  attack, 

VIII.    it  would  be  more  advisable  to  oppose  them  as  they 

1512.     approached  in  detached  bodies,  than  to  wait  till  the 

Mt.  37.  whole  army  had  formed  itself  in  order  to  assault  the 
intrenchments.  The  advice  of  the  Spaniard  pre- 
vailed, and  the  French  army  arrived  unmolested 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  allied  camp.  Per- 
ceiving, however,  that  the  allies  did  not  choose  to 
quit  their  intrenchments,  they  formed  their  line,  with 
the  artillery  in  front,  and  for  the  space  of  two  hours 
the  adverse  armies  employed  themselves  in  cannon- 
ading each  other ;  in  the  course  of  which  a  great 
slaughter  was  made,  without  any  decisive  effect 
being  produced.  In  this  contest  the  allies  had, 
from  their  situation,  a  manifest  advantage  ;  but  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  perceiving  the  fortune  of  the  day 
inclining  against  the  French,  hastened  with  his  ar- 
tillery to  their  relief,  and  having  obtained  an  advan- 
tageous position,  which  commanded  the  intrench- 
ments, attacked  the  allies  in  flank  with  such  impe- 
tuosity, that  they  could  no  longer  resist  his  fury. « 

The 


^  Ariosto  attributes  the  success  of  the  French  on  this  oc- 
casion to  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara : 

"  Costui  sara  col  senno,  e  con  la  lancia, 
"  Ch'  avra  1'  onor  ne  i  campi  di  Romagna, 
"  D'  aver  data  a  I'essercito  di  Francia 
*'  La  gran  vittoria  contro  Giulio,  e  Spagna. 
"  Nuoteranno  i  destrier  fin'  a  la  pancia 
"  Nel  sangvte  uman  per  tutta  la  campagna ; 

«  Ch» 
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The  mingled  slaughter  of  men  and  of  horses  "who  chap. 
fell,  without  an  opportunity  of  resistance,  roused  '^'^^^- 
the  resentment  of  Fabrizio  Colonna,  who  \\ith  1512. 
bitter  reproaches  against  the  Spanish  generals,  at  ^t.  37. 
length  rushed  from  his  intrenchments,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  the  allies.  The  hostile  shock 
of  these  armies,  each  of  them  inflamed  by  national 
enmit)-,  and  exasperated  to  the  highest  degi-ee  by 
the  preceding  e\  ents  of  the  ^var,  was  bloody  and 
destructive  beyond  all  tliat  had  been  known  in  Italy 
for  many  years.  The  whole  body  was  in  imme- 
diate action.  The  courage  of  the  Spanish  infantry 
changed  more  than  once  the  fortune  of  the  day.  In 
the  declining  state  of  the  allied  army,  the  marquis 
of  Pescara  made  an  impetuous  attack  on  the  wing 
of  the  enemy,  with  the  whole  of  the  light  cavalry, 
but  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  after  a  severe 
conflict,  the  allies  were  compelled  to  give  way,  and 
to  seek  their  safety  by  flight.  All  their  artillery, 
standards,  and  equipage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  upwards  of  nine  thousand  of  the  allies 
lay  dead  on  the  field.  The  cardinal  legate  de' 
Medici,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  Pietro  NavaiTo,  and 
many  other  eminent  commanders,  and  men  of  high 
rank,  were  made  prisoners.  The  viceroy  Cardona 
effected  his  escape  to  Cesena,  where  he  endeavour- 
ed 


"  Ch'  a  sepelire  il  popol  verra  manco 

"  Tedesco,  Ispano,  Greco,  Italo,  e  Franco/ 

Orland.  Fur.  Cant.  iii.  st.  55 
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c  H  A  P.  ed  to  collect  together  the  scattered  remains  of  his 
vm-     troops.     But  if  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  had  just 
1512.     reason  for  lamentation,  the  French  had  no  cause  of 
Mt.  37.  rejoicing.     The  number  of  their  slain  is  authenti- 
cally stated  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  allies,  and 
to  have  amounted  to  no  less  than  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  men.^    Among  this  number  were  the  ce^ 
lebrated  Ivo  d'AUegri,  who  had  for  several  years 
fought  the  battles  of  his  sovereign  in  Italy,  and  two 
of  his  sons.     The  sieur  de  Lautrec,  uncle  to  de 
Foix,  and  second  in  command,  was  found  on  the 
field  of  battle  covered  with  wounds ;  from  which 
he,  however,  recovered.     But  the  greatest  disaster 
Death  of  de  of  tlic  Frcuch  army,  was  the  death  of  the  general  in 
'""'■         chief,  the  celebrated  Gaston  de  Foix,  who,  burning 
with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  slaughter,  engaged  at  the 
head  of  one  thousand  horse,  in  the  pursuit  of  three 
thousand  Spanish  infantry,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
career  received  a  shot  from  a  harquebus,  which  in- 
stantly terminated  his  days.     The  untimely  fate  of 
this  young  hero  damped  the  ardour  of  his  country- 
men in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  his  memory 
has  seldom  been  ad\  erted  to,  even  by  the  Italians 
themselves,  without  the  highest  admiration  and  ap- 
plause.^    The  benignant  philosopher,  in  the  re- 
cesses 


^Muratori  Annali  rf'  Ital.  x-  fi.  82. 

^  His  body  was  brought  to  Milan,  and  deposited  with 
pompous  ceremonies  in  the  cathedral ;  but  on  the  subse- 
quent expulsion  of  the  French  from  Milan,  the  cardinal  of 

Sion 
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cesses  of  his  closet,  may  perhaps  lament,  that  such  chap. 
extraordinary  talents  were  exerted,  not  for  the  bene-    vni' 
fit,  but  the  destruction  of  mankind ;  and  the  gene-     1512. 
rous  soldier  may  regret,  that  on  some  occasions,  this  ^t.  37. 
great  man  sullied  the  glory  of  his  ai'ms,  by  unneces- 
sary acts  of  vindictive  barbarity ;  but  it  would  be 
invidious  in  a  modem  historian,  to  attempt  to  tear 

the 


Sion  ordered  it  to  be  disinterred,  as  the  remains  of  a  person 
excommunicated,  and  sent  it  to  be  privately  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Martha.  On  the  recovery  of 
Milan  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1515,  a  magnificent  tomb 
was  erected  to  the  memory  of  this  young  warriour,  by  Agos- 
tino  Busti,  a  Milanese  sculptor,  consisting  of  a  figure  of  de 
Foix,  as  large  as  life,  and  ten  pieces  of  sculpture  in  marble 
most  exquisitely  finished,  representing  the  various  battles 
in  Avhich  he  had  been  engaged.  This  monument  remained 
till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was 
suffered  to  be  demolished,  and  the  ornaments  were  carried 
away.  v.  Vasari.  Giunte.  vol.i.p.  51.  ii.  180.  iii.  31.  Ligue 
de  Camb.  ii.  149.  The  death  of  de  Foix  is  commemorated 
in  the  following  lines  of  Antonio  Franc.  Raineri : 

De  Gastone  Foxio. 

"  Funera  quis  memoranda  canat,  clademque  Ravennx, 

"  Et  tua,  summe  Ducum,  facta,  obitumque  simul  ? 
*'  Ingentes  cum  tu  incedens  per  corporum  acervos, 

"  Jam  victor  strage,  heu,  concidis  in  media. 
"  Gallica,  sensere  Hesperii  quam  vivida  virtus, 

"  Sensere,  ultrici  cum  cecidere  manu. 
"  Sic  obituj  Juvenis,  Decios  imitaris  ;  et  armis 

"  Sic  geminos,  belli  fulmina,  Scipiados." 

Carm.  Illust.  Poet.  Ital.  vol,  viii./i.  6Q. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  laurels,  which  have  now  bloomed  for  nearly 
^^^^-    three  centuries  round  his  tomb. 

1512. 

JEt.  57.         The  victorious  army  now  returned  to  the  attack 
Surrender     of  Ravcuna.     Marc-Autouio  Colonna,  despairing 

and  plunder  -it  i  • 

of  Ravenna,  of  the  defcncc  of  thc  place,  withdrew  his  troops  into 
the  citadel,  where  he  defended  himself  for  four  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  he  quitted  the  city, 
under  a  capitulation,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
he  and  his  followers  should  not,  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  carry  arms  against  the  king  of  France 
or  the  council  of  Pisa.''  A  deputation  from  the 
inhabitants  had  also  endeavoured  to  arrange  with 
the  French  commander  the  terms  of  surrender ; 
but  a  party  of  Gascons  having  led  the  Avay,  through 
the  breach  of  the  walls,  into  the  city,  a  general  and 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  took 
place,  without  regard  either  to  age,  or  sex.  Even 
the  monasteries  on  this  occasion  afforded  no  shelter 
to  the  unhappy  victims  of  brutal  ferocity ;  until  the 
Sieur  de  la  Palisse,  on  v/hom  the  chief  command  of 
the  French  army  had  devolved,  being  informed  of 
these  disgraceful  enormities,  hastened  into  the  city, 
with  the  laudable  resolution  of  repressing  them  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  first  directed  his 
steps  towards  a  convent,  into  which  thirty-four  of 
his  soldiers  had  intruded  themselves  by  violence, 
and  ordering  his  attendants  to  seize  upon  them,  he 

had 


b  Ligue  de  Camb.  liv.  iii.  tsin.n.iu  154. 
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had    them  instantly  hung  through  the  windows.'  chap. 
This  decisive  measure  was  followed  by  a  proclama-    vm* 
tion,  threatening  the  same  fate  to  all  who   should     1512. 
not  instantly  relinquish  their  depredations  and  re-  iEt.  S7» 
turn  to  their  duty ;  and  having  thus  restrained  his 
soldiery,  he  led  them  again  to  their  encampments. 
The  cities  of  Imola,  Forli,   Cesena,  Rimini,  and 
several  other  places,  alarmed  at  these  disastrous 
events,  sent  deputies  to  testify  their  obedience  to 
the  king  of  France,  and  almost  the  whole  extent  of 
Romagna  was  once  more  occupied  by  his  arms. 

In  this  bloody  contest,  in  which  so  many  of  his  The  cardinal 
friends  and  adherents  had  fallen,  the  cardinal  de'  Sio't- 
Medici  gave  eminent  proofs  of  constancy  and  firm-  ^'^e  wuh 
ness  of  mind.     Althousrh  unarmed  and  defenceless  intenigenoe 

'^  .  of  tke  defeat. 

in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  he  still  contmued  to  en- 
courage his  troops,  and  displayed  an  example  of 
that  patient  fortitude,  which  is  perhaps  more  diffi- 
cult than  a  fiercer  spirit  of  active  hostility.  Even 
when  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided,  he  did  not 
immediately  attempt  to  quit  the  field,  but  devoted 
himself  to  the  care  of  the  dying,  and  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  spiritual  comfort,  which  consoled  the 
last  moments  of  life,  by  the  animating  hopes  of 
immortality .J     Whilst  engaged  in  the  performance 

of 


i  Muratori,  Ayinali  rf'  Italia^  x.  83. 

J  "  Legatus  Apostolicus  in  clade  Ravennate  non  arripuit 

"  fugam,  sed  modentes  sacro  juvic  officio  ;  maluitque  ab 

"  hostibus 
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G  H  A  P.  of  these  duties,  he  was  seized  upon  by  two  horse- 
-  ^^^^'    men,  ^^'ho,  regardless  of  his  high  dignity,  were 
1512.    proceeding  to  treat  him  with  insult ;  but  from  their 
^'  ^'^'  hands  he  was  rescued  by  the  courage  and  prompti- 
tude of  the  cavalier  Piatese,  of  Bologna,  who  having 
killed  one  of  the  assailants,  wounded  the  other  and 
dragged  him  from  his  horse.     A  body  of  Greek 
cavalry  in  the  French  service  soon  afterwards  made 
their  appearance,  and  rendered  all  further  resistance, 
on  the  part  of  the  cardinal,  fruitless.     By  them  he 
was  delivered  over  to  Federigo  Gonzaga,  of  Boz- 
zolo,  to  whom,  as  to  an  officer  of  high  rank  and 
honour,  he  willingly  surrendered  himself.''    Being 
transferred  by  Gonzaga  to  the  custody  of  the  cardi- 
nal Sanseverino,  he  was  received  by  that  warlike 
prelate  with  all  the  kindness  and  attention,  which 
the  equality  of  their  rank,  and  their  former  intimacy, 
gave  him  a  right  to  expect.     By  his  indulgence  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici  obtained  permission  for  his 
cousin,  Giulio,  knight  ©f  Rhodes,  who  had  fled 
with  the  viceroy  Cardona,  to  pay  him  a  visit,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  safe  conduct.     On  his  arrival  at 
the  French  camp,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  lost  no 
time  in  despatching  him  to  the  pope,  under  tlie  pre- 
text 


"  hostibus  capi,  quam  Apostolici  viri  munus  non  obesse." 

Luc.  Eremita  in  Hist.  Romualdina.  ap.  Raph.  Brand. 
Leo.  p.  85. 

y  Jovii  in  vita  Leon.  lib.  ii.  p.  46.  Ammirata  Ritratto  di 
Leone,  x.p.  69. 
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text  of  recommending  himself  and  his  interests,  c  H  a  p. 
during  his  imprisonment,  to  his  holiness  and  the    vm. 
consistory;  but  in  fact  to  give  them  the  fullest  re-     1512. 
presentation  of  the  state  of  both  armies,  and  of  the  Mt.  37. 
situation  of  the  different  parties,  in  consequence  of 
the  important  events,  which  had  of  late  taken  place. 

The  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Ravenna  had 
been  conveyed  to  Rome  \^'ithin  t^vo  days  after  it  of  th/krttie 
had  occurred,  by  the  A'igilance  of  Ottaviano  Fre-  *^^^ll'^l^. 
goso, '  and  the  consternation  which  it  occasioned 
had  nearly  induced  the  pope  to  quit  the  city  ;  for 
which  purpose  he  had  already  ordered  the  com- 
mander of  his  gallics  to  make  prepai'ations. "" 
Amidst  the  clamours  of  the  cardinals,  who  ear- 
nestly entreated  him  to  listen  to  terms  of  peace, 
and  the  instigations  of  the  Venetian  and  Spanish 
ambassadours,  who  with  equal  warmth  exhorted 
him  to  persevere  in  hostilities,  Giulio  de'  Medici 
arrived,  and  by  the  full  information  which  he 
brought,  relieved  in  a  great  degree  the  apprehen- 
sions 


1  Fregoso  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the 
celebrated  Lib7'o  del  Cortigiano,  of  Castiglione,  where  he  is 
denominated  "Uonio  a  i  nostri  tempi  rarissimojmagnanimoj 
"  religioso,  pien  di  bonta  d'  ingegno,  prudenza,  e  cortesia,  e 
"  veramente  amico  d'  onore  e  di  virtu,  e  tanto  degno  di 
"  laude,  che  li  medesimi  inimici  suoi  furono  sempre  cos- 
"  tretti  a  laudarlo."     In  Prxf.  fi.9. 

'"  Guicdard.  //A.  x.  i.  594. 
VOL.    II.  Y 
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c  H  A  P.  sions.of  the  pontiff.     He  was  immediately  intro- 

"'^"^-    duced  into  a  full  consistory,  where  he  represented 

1512.    to  the  assembled  ecclesiasticks  the  debilitated  state 

Mt.  37.  of  the  French  army ;  the  number  of  able  com- 
manders of  whom  it  had  been  deprived,  and  of 
soldiers  who  were  disabled  by  their  wounds  from 
immediate  service.  He  informed  them  that  the 
sacking  of  Ravenna  had  contributed  to  relax  the 
discipline  of  the  French  army  ;  the  commanders  of 
which  appeared  to  be  undetermined  what  course 
they  should  take,  and  waited  for  directions  from 
the  king;  that  jealousies  had  arisen  between  la 
Palisse  and  the  cardinal  Sanseverino,  who  wished 
to  unite  in  himself  the  offices  of  both  legate  and 
general ;  that  rumours  were  frequent  in  the  French 
camp  of  the  approach  of  the  Swiss,  and  that  under 
all  these  circumstances,  no  immediate  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  further  progress  of  the 
French.  These  representations  were  M^ell  founded. 
The  battle  of  Ravenna  was,  in  every  point  of  view, 
more  fatal  to  the  French  than  to  the  allies.  The 
resistance  which  they  had  met  with,  had  diminished 
that  confidence  in  their  superiour  courage,  which 
had  on  many  occasions  contributed  to  their  victo- 
ries. Their  favourite  leaders  had  fallen,  and  the 
prime  of  their  soldiery,  the  vigour  and  nerve  of 
their  army,  was  destroyed.  From  this  fatal  day, 
-  the  affairs  of  the  French  king  began  rapidly  to  de- 
cline, and  the  victory  of  Ravenna  prepared  the  way 
for  the  total  expulsion  of  his  arms  from  Italy. 

From 
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From  the  vicinity  of  Ravenna  the  cardinal  de'  c  u  a  p. 
Medici  was  conveyed  to  Bologna,  where  he  was    '^^^^y 
received  by  the  Bentiv^oli,  tlie  ancient  friends  of  his.     1512. 
family,  with  such  kindness,  as  left  him  nothing  to    ^t-  37". 
regret  but  the  loss  of  his  liberty.     He  was  soon  The  cardinaj 
afterwards  transferred,    in  company    with  many  conveyed  to 
other  noble  prisoners,    from  Bologna  to  Milan;    °°'^"** 
whence   they  were  to   be  sent,  by  the  orders  of 
Louis  XII.  into  France.     On  passing  tlii'ough  the 
city  of  Modena,  he  experienced  the  friendship  and 
liberality  of  Bianca  Rangone,  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Giovanni  Bentivolio,  who  deprived  herself  of 
her  ornaments  and  jewels  to  enable  him  to  provide 
for   his  wants  during  his  imprisonment. "     That 
generosity  for  which  she  exacted  no  return,  was, 
however,  repaid  some  time  afterwards  with  ample 
interest,  and  the  grateful  munificence  which  she 
herself  experienced,  and  the  elevation  of  her  sons 
to  the  chief  offices  of  the  Roman  state,  were  the 
result  of  her  disinterested  bounty. 


On  his  arrival  at  Milan  he  was  allowed  to  reside 

Is  brought 

with  the  cardinal  Sanseverino,  and  was  frequently  prisoner  f 
visited  by  the  chief  nobility  of  the  place,  the  Vis-  way  to 
conti,  Trivulzi,  and  Pallavicini,  by  whom  he  was 
treated  with  no  less  respect  than  if,  instead  of  a 
prisoner,  he  had  arrived  there  as  a  conqueror  and  a 

friend. 


n  Jov;'us,  in  vita  Leon.  x.  isfv.  Bandello  N'ov.  vol.  ii.  nov. 
34.  b*  Tiraboschl  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vii./wr.  i.  Ji.  83. 
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CHAP,  friend. "  At  this  place  he  found  that  the  self-con- 
_  VJJ^'  stituted  council  of  the  church  continued  its  meet- 
1512.  ings  with  great  formahty.  The  late  victories  of 
JE.t.  37.  the  French  had  given  additional  importance  to  its 
proceedings,  and  frequent  publications  were  made 
at  the  doors  of  the  great  church  for  Julius  II.  to 
appear  and  defend  his  cause.  Whatever  anxiety 
these  measures  might  produce  at  Rome,  they  only 
excited  the  derision  of  the  populace  at  Milan,  who 
were  accustomed  to  salute  the  cardinal  Carvajal,  as 
he  passed  dirough  the  streets,  by  the  appellation 
of  papa,  in  allusion  to  the  expectation  which  he 
was  supposed  to  entertain  of  filling  the  pontifical 
chair  on  the  deprivation  of  Julius  II.  ^  Nor  could 
all  the  efforts  of  the  soldiery  preserve  the  associated 
prelates  and  ecclesiasticks  from  similar  proofs  of 
disapprobation.  The  prudent  conduct  of  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  \vho  notwithstanding  his  mis- 
fortunes, supported  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  and 
the  authority  of  the  apostolick  see,  contributed 
still  further  to  diminish  their  influence,  and  dis- 
credit their  proceedings.  By  the  conveyance  of 
his  cousin  Giulio  de'  Medici,  he  received  from  the 
pontiff  a  plenary  power  of  absolving  from  their 
offences  all  those,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  their  king,  had  taken  arms  against  the 
church.     No    sooner  was  his  commission  made 

publick, 


•  Jovlus,  in  vita  Leo*  x.  lif>.  ii.  p.  48. 
P  Ibid. 
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publick,  than  he  was  surrounded  by  crowds  of  sup-  chap. 
pliants,  eager  to  obtain  from  its  legitimate  fountain,     viii. 
a  portion  of  that  healing  water  which  could  obH-     15 12. 
terate  all  their  stains.     Such  was  the  thirst  of  the    -^t.  sr. 
soldiery  for  this  spiritual  refreshment,  that  even  the 
threats  of  the  council  were  ineffectual  to  prevent 
their  resorting  to  the  cai'dinal ;  and  the  city  of  Mi- 
lan on  this  occasion  exhibited  the  singular  specta- 
cle of  a  prisoner  absolving  his  enemies  from  the 
very  crime  that  had  been  the  cause  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  distributing  his  pardon  to  those,  who 
instead  of  manifesting  any  substantial  symptoms  of 
repentance,  demonstrated,  even  by  their  detention 
of  him,  that  they  yet  persevered  in  their  sins. 


CHAP.   IX. 

1512—1513. 

JULIUS  II.  opens  the  council  of  the  Lateran. — Louis  XII. 
is  desirous  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope — Is  dehided 
by  him — Expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy — The 
cardinal  de'  Medici  obtains  his  liberty — Bologna  restored 
to  the  Roman  see — The  Colonna  release  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  from  his  dangerous  situation  at  Rome — Ariosto 
ambassadour  from  the  duke  to  the  pope — Diet  of  Man- 
tua— The  Medici  attempt  to  effect  their  restoration — 
The  Florentines  resolve  to  defend  themselves — Indeci- 
sion of  Pietro  Soderini — He  escapes  into  the  Turkish 
dominions — Restoration  of  the  Medici  to  Florence— ^ 
Extinction  of  the  popular  government — Restoration  of 
Maximilian  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan — Measures  adopted 
by  the  Medici  to  secure  their  power — Conspiracy 
against  them  discovered — Death  of  Julius  II. — His 
character  and  conduct  considered — His  encouragement 
of  learning — Elegant  library  formed  by  him — Letter 
from  Bembo  to  the  pope  on  the  revival  of  abbreviated, 
or  short-hand,  writing. 

1  HE  information  brought  to  Rome  by  Giulio  chap. 
de'  Medici,  of  the  disabled  state  of  the  French      ix. 


army,  was  daily  confirmed  by  further  accounts,      1512. 
v.hich  effectually  relieved  the  mind  of  the  pope    ^t.  37. 
from  the  apprehensions  which  he  had  at  first  enter- 
tained. 
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CHAP,  tained.     Julius  II.  was  too  experienced  a  politician 
^^'      not  to  perceive,  that  if  the  French  were  unable  to 
1512-    reap  the  promised  fruits  of  their  victory,  they  would 
J^t.  37.   soon  be  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  his 
jurmsii.      deliberations  on  this  subject  inspired  him  with 
council  of  the  fresh  hopes,  that  he  should  soon  see  his  desires 
accomplished  in  their  total  expulsion  from  Italy. 
In  the  mean  time  he  resolved  to  counteract  the 
dangerous  effects  of  the  assembly  at  Milan,  which 
was  now  usually  denominated  the  conciliabuhim,  by 
opening  a  general  council  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran ;  which  he  accordingly  did  with  great  so- 
lemnity, on  the  third  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1512. 
On  this  occasion  he  presided  in  person,  accompa- 
nied by  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  such  other 
dignified  ecclesiasticks  as    were  then  in  Rome. 
Several  of  the  Italian  princes  and  nobles  of  high 
rank  also  attended  the  assembly ;  and  the  emperour 
elect  Maximilian,  the  kings  of  England  and  of 
Aragon,  the  republick  of  A'^enice,  and  most  of  the 
Italian  states,  declared  by  their  ambassadours  their 
abhorrence  of  the  council  of   Milan,    and  their 
faithful  adherence  to  that  of  the  Lateran,  as  the 
only  true  and  legitimate  representation  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  ^ 

The 

^  The  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Lateran  were  col- 
lected by  the  cardinal  de  Monte,  and  published  at  Rome» 
in  the  year  1521,  under  the  title, 

"  Sa.  Lateranens. 

"  Concilium  novissimum 

"  SvB  Julio  ii.  et  Leone  cblebratum. 
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The  directions  given  by  Louis  XII.  to  his  gene-  chap. 
ral,  la  PaHsse,  were  to  follow  up  the  advantages      ix. 
obtained  by  the  victory  of  Ravenna,  and  to  proceed     1512. 
immediately  to  Rome ;  but  a  more  accurate  esti-    ^Et.  37. 
mate  of  the  situation  of  his  army,  induced  him  to 
countermand  these  orders;  and  the  French  troops  JsTrou»ofI 
in  fact,   soon  found  sufficient  emplojTnent  in  op-  ","""'""" 
posing  the  increasing  power  of  the  allies.     At  the 
same  time  Louis  began  to  entertain  serious  appre- 
hensions for  the  safety  of  his    own   dominions. 
Henry  VIII.  had  already  notified  to  him,  that  the 
treaties  of  amity  ^\'hich  subsisted  between   them 
were  accompanied  by  a  condition,  that  he  should 
not  make  war  against  either  the  pope  or  the  king 
of  Ara^on  ;  and  that  the  infraction  of  this  aiticle 
would  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities.    The  first  information  which  Ferdinand  of 
Araa:on  is  said  to  have  received  of  the  defeat  of  his 
troops  at  Ravenna,  was  by  a  letter  to  his  young 
queen,  from  her  uncle  Louis  XII.  in  which  he 
endeavoured   to   console  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
brother,  the  gallant  Gaston  de  Foix,  by  informing 
her,  that  he  had  died  with  great  glory  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory.''     With  whatever  emotions  she 
received  this  intelligence,  it  was  a  sufficient  admo- 
nition to  Ferdinand  to  send  new  reenforcements  to 
his  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he  feared  might  be 

endangered 


!»   Guicciard.  lib.  x.  vol.i.fi.  597. 
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CHAP,  endangered  by  the  rapid  successes  of  die  French; 

^x*      and  it  is  said,  that  on  this  occasion  he  had  intended 

1512.    to  have  once  more  availed  himself  of  the  services 

Mi.  37.  of  the  great  Gonsalvo.  Although  he  was  no  party 
in  the  /io(y  league^  which  had  in  the  preceding  year 
been  concluded  between  Julius  11.  and  the  kings 
of  Aragon  and  England,  the  emperour  elect,  Maxi- 
milian, had  now  accommodated  his  differences  with 
the  Venetians,  and  decidedly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  pope  ;  for  which  he  expected  his  reward  in 
the  possession  of  the  states  of  Milan,  and  the  dutchy 
of  Burgundy.  Alarmed  by  these  numerous  and 
powerful  adversaries,  Louis  XII.  began  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  best  use  which  he  could  make  of  the 
recent  successes  of  his  arms,  would  be  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  the  pontiff",  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  it 

-A 

Is  deluded  by        ^^  ^^^  fluctuatiug  politicks  of  these  times,  nego- 

''*'"•  tiations  were  always  carried  on,  even  in  the  midst 

of  hostilities,  and  might  in  truth  be  considered 
as  another  mode  of  warfare,  in  which  superiour 
talents  and  sagacity  were  often  employed  to  make 
amends  for  want  of  success,  or  inferiority  of  mili- 
tary strength.  Whilst  the  conffict  took  place  before 
the  walls  of  Ravenna,  a  treaty  was  depending  be- 
tween Louis  XII.  and  the  pope,  in  which  it  had, 
among  other  articles,  been  proposed,  that  Bologna 
should  be  restored  to  the  holy  see ;  that  the  duke 
of  Ferrafa  on  being  absolved  from  spiritual  cen- 
sures, should  relinquish  the  places  of  which  he  had 

,  possessed 
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possessed  himself  in  Romagna  ;  and  that  the  conn-  chap. 
cil  of  Milan  should  be  dissolved  ;  the  cardinals  ix. 
and  prelates  who  had  adhered  to  it  not  being  pre-  1512. 
judiced  in  their  dignities  or  their  revenues. "  This  JKt.  37. 
treaty,  the  conditions  of  which  were  so  favourable 
to  Julius  II.  had  been  transmitted  to  Rome  for  his 
final  approbation  and  signature  ;  and  having,  as  he 
conceived,  thus  in  his  power  the  choice  of  peace, 
or  of  war,  he  had  for  some  time  postponed  his  deci- 
sion-, in  the  hopes  that  events  might  occur  which 
mi8:ht  enable  him  to  obtain  still  better  terms.  The 
defeat  of  his  arms  at  Ravenna,  called  for  an  imme- 
diate determination  ;  and  although  he  had  already 
begun  to  recover  from  his  panick,  yet  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  confirm  the  treaty,  nine  days  after 
he  had  received  intelligence  of  that  event.*"  So  far 
was  he,  however,  from  intending  to  adhere  with 
fidelity  to  his  engagement,  or  so  fearful  was  he  of 
giving  offence  to  his  allies,  that  he  immediately  af- 
terwards called  into  his  presence  the  Venetian  and 
Spanish  ambassadours,  and  assured  them  that  his  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
were  in  no  degree  altered ;  and  that  he  had  only  taken 
this  measure  to  gain  time,  and  impose  upon  the 
king;*^  an  assurance,  which,  in  the  result,  was  amply 
confirmed.  The  late  successes  of  the  French  arms  in 

Italy 

^  Guicciard.  lib.  x.  vol.  1.  fi,  595. 

d  Bembo  Ist»  Ven,  lib.  xii.  in  op.,  i.  332. 
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CHAP.  Italy  now  operated  as  a  powerful  motive  with  Louis 

^^'      XII.  who  was  not  less  ready  than  the  pope  to  take  ad- 

1512.     vantage  of  any  change  of  circumstances  in    his 

^t.  37.  favour,  to  disavow  his  former  propositions  ;  and 
he  particularly  objected  to  the  restoration  of  Bo- 
logna, which  he  affected  to  consider  as  the  bulwark 
of  his  Milanese  possessions,  against  the  southern 
provinces  of  Italy.  The  intelligence  which  he 
daily  received  of  the  rapid  decline  of  his  cause  in 
Italy,  and  the  formidable  attacks  with  which  he 
was  threatened  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
contributed,  however,  to  remove  his  objections, 
and  he  thought  proper  to  avail  himself  of  an  offer 
made  by  the  Florentines,  to  interpose  their  good 
offices  for  effecting  a  reconciliation.  A  meeting 
accordingly  took  place  in  Florence  between  the 
envoys  of  the  king  and  those  of  the  pontiff,  where 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  assented  to,  with 
some  modifications,  on  the  part  of  Louis  XII. 
which  did  not  affect  the  substantial  articles  of  the 
agreement.  Julius  II.  was  now,  however,  well 
aware  of  the  debilitated  state  of  his  adversary. 
Whilst  the  negotiations  were  depending,  he  had 
engaged  in  his  service  a  considerable  body  of  Swiss 
mercenaries,  and  the  hesitation  shown  on  the  part 
of  Louis  XII.  had  afforded  him  a  sufficient  pre- 
text for  refusing  to  confirm  the  treaty.  In  order, 
however,  to  justify  himself  to  the  world,  he  directed 
that  the  terms  proposed  should  be  read  in  open 
consistory,  in  order  that  the  cardinals  might  offer 
their  opinions  on  the  measures  which  it  might  be 

expedient 
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expedient  for  him  to  pursue.  On  this  occasion  chap. 
Christopher  Bambridge,  cai-dinal  of  York,  in  ^^- 
the  name  of  the  kinar  of  Endand,  and  the  cardinal  ^^^2. 
Arborense,  in  that  of  the  king  of  Spain,  exhorted  ^'  ' 
the  pope,  as  it  is  supposed  had  previously  been 
agreed  on  between  them,  not  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  the  church,  but  to  persevere  with  firmness  in 
opposing  the  arms  of  the  French.  Instead  there- 
fore of  testifying  his  assent  to  the  treaty,  JuUus 
avowed  his  determination  to  prosecute  the  war, 
and  pronounced  in  the  consistory  a  monitory  to  the 
king  of  France,  to  release  his  prisoner  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici,  under  the  penalties  contained  in  die 
sacred  canons.  A  measure  so  decidedly  hostile, 
was,  however,  warmly  opposed  by  the  members  of 
the  college,  who  entreated  the  pope  that  he  would 
not,  by  such  severity,  wholly  alienate  the  mind 
of  the  king,  but  would  postpone  the  publication  of 
the  monitory,  and  allow  them  to  address  to  him  a 
letter,  signed  by  themselves  individually,  requesting 
him,  as  a  sovereign  bearing  the  title  of  the  most 
christian  prince,  to  restore  to  liberty  their  captive 
brother. '  To  this  proposal  Julius  with  some  diffi- 
culty assented ;  but  fortunately  for  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici,  he  had  no  occasion  to  rely  on  the  clemency 
of  the  king,  who,  notwithstanding  he  is  represent- 
ed by  the  French  historians  as  the  best  of  monarchsy 

had 
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CHAP,  had  given  frequent  proofs,  that  his  resentment  was 
IX.      as  implacable  in  peace,  as  his  cruelty  was  unsparing 
1512.     in  war.  *^ 

Mt.  St. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  information  vvas  rcceiv- 

Expuuionof  ed  of  the  approach,  through  the  Tyrol,  of  a  large 

fronTua?  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  "^  ^^^  servicc  of  the  pontiff.  The 
number  for  which  he  had  agreed  was  six  thousand  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  they  were  stimulated,  not  only 
by  the  certainty  of  pay  and  hopes  of  plunder,  but  by 
their  resentment  against  Louis  XII.  who,  as  they 
were  led  to  believe,  had  undervalued  their  courage 
and  despised  their  services ;  and  on  their  arrival  in 
Italy  their  number  was  found  to  be  no  less  than 
eighteen  thousand.  Descending  into  the  territory 
of  Verona,  they  were  joined  by  the  Venetian  and 
papal  troops ;  the  former  under  the  command  of 
Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  the  latter  under  that  of  the 
duke  of  Urbino ;  and  forming  in  the  whole  an 
army  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men.  ^  La 
Palisse  had  attempted  to  fortify  himself  in  Valeggio ; 
but  finding  the  place  too  weak  for  defence,  and  be- 
ing unable  to  contend  with  such  superiour  numbers, 

he 


f  Of  this,  the  massacre  committed  by  his  directions,  and 
under  his  own  eye,  at  Peschiera,  in  the  year  1 509,  and  his 
conduct  to  Bartolommeo  d'Alviano,  whom  he  retained  pri- 
soner in  France  for  many  years,  may  serve,  if  any  were 
wanting,  as  sufficient  proofs. 

s  MuratorL  Annali  d'  Ital.  x.  84. 
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he  distributed  a  great  part  of  his  troops  in  the  strong  chap. 
garrisons  of  Crema,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo ;  and  ^^' 
with  the  remainder,  consisting  only  of  seven  hun-  15 12. 
dred  lances,  two  thousand  French  infantry,  and  -^t.  37. 
four  thousand  Germans,  retired  to  Pontevico,  a 
place  of  considerable  strength,  and  well  situated  for 
maintaining  a  communication  between  the  last 
mentioned  cities  and  the  territory  of  Milan.  ^  On 
the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  this  place,  an  order 
was  received  from  the  emperour  elect  Maximilian, 
that  the  imperial  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of 
'  France  should  instantly  withdraw  from  his  service. 
These  troops,  which  were  chiefly  composed  of  Ty- 
rolese,  willing  to  show  a  ready  obedience  to  their 
sovereign,  and  perhaps  glad  to  abandon  the  decli- 
ning cause  of  the  French,  departed  on  the  same  day 
from  the  camp ;  and  thereby  occasioned  the  total 
ruin  of  their  late  allies.  From  Pontevico,  la  Palisse 
retreated  to  Pavia ;  but  being  closely  pursued  by 
his  adversaries,  who  had  prepared  their  artillery  for 
an  attack,  he  suddenly  quitted  that  place,  and  took 
the  road  to  Asti.  This  was  the  final  relinquishment 
of  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  main- 
tain their  conquests  in  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of 
Milan  exasperated  at  the  restless  tyranny  of  their 
rulers,  had  already  expelled  them  from  the  city,  and 
terminated  the  proceedings  of  the  conciliabuhim^  at 

the 
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CHAP,  the  very  moment  when  it  had  passed  a  decree  for 
^^'  suspending  the  pope  from  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
1512.    tions.  No  sooner  were  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy 

•r'k  ^''*  freed  from  the  apprehensions  of  the  French  army, 
than  their  hatred  burst  forth  in  acts  of  violence  and  re- 
venge. All  the  French  soldiers  and  merchants  found 
in  Milan,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  were  indiscriminately  slaughter- 
ed. In  other  towns  of  the  Milanese,  similar  mas- 
sacres occurred.  Even  whilst  the  French  soldiery 
were  retreating  towards  the  Alps,  they  were  pursu- 
ed and  harassed  by  the  peasantry,  who  destroyed, 
without  mercy,  such  as  from  incaution,  or  infirmity, 
were  found  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body, '     \n 

On  quitting  the  city  of  Milan,  the  French  car- 
dinals had  brought  along  with  them,  by  the  express 
orders  of  Louis  XII.  the  cardinal  legate  de'  Me- 
dici ;  but  the  important  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion which  prevailed  among  the  retreating  party, 
soon  suggested  to  him  the  practicability  of  an  es- 
cape.    They  had  already  arrived  at  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  and  were  preparing  to  cross  the  stream, 
tk  M^dfcT'  when  the  cardinal,  pretending  to  be  sick,  was  allow- 
effects  his     ^^  |-Q  repose  during  the  night  at  the  pievCj  or  rectory 
of  Cario.     Having  thus  obtained  a  favourable  op- 
portunity 


'  Muratori^  Annali  d*  Italia.  Xj  86. 
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portunity  of  effecting  his  purpose,  he  communica-  chap. 
ted  his  intentions  to  the  abate  Bongallo,  who  had  __J^ — 
attended  on  him  with  great  fideUty ,  requesting  him  1 5 1 2 . 
to  use  his  endeavours  to  influence  some  person  of  ^^  ^^• 
rank  or  authority  in  the  vicinity,  to  afford  him  a 
temporary  refuge.  The  request  of  Bongallo  was 
fortunately  made  to  Rinaldo  Zatti,  a  man  of  family, 
who  had  exercised  in  his  youth  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  was  considered  as  the  chief  person  in  the 
district.  His  entreaties",  which  he  is  said  to  have 
urged  with  teai's,  might,  however,  have  failed  of 
their  effect,  had  they  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
favourable  concurrence  of  circumstances.  The 
memory  of  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  who  had  so  long 
been  the  pacificator  of  Italy,  and  whose  loss  had 
been  so  fatally  experienced,  was  yet  fresh  in  the 
publick  esteem,  and  induced  a  favourable  disposition 
towards  his  family.  Nor  was  the  cardinal  himself 
known  by  any  other  qualities  than  such  as  concilia- 
ted esteem  and  respect.  Such  are  the  motives  to 
which  Jovius  has  attributed  the  compliance  of  Ri- 
naldo; but  to  these  he  might  have  added  the  decli- 
ning state  of  the  French  cause,  which,  whilst  it 
rendered  the  fugitives  more  earnest  to  effect  their 
own  escape  than  to  prevent  that  of  the  cardinal,  at 
the  same  time  encouraged  the  efforts  of  their  op- 
ponents. The  consent  of  Rinaldo  was,  however, 
obtained  only  upon  condition,  that  Visimbardo, 
another  person  of  some  importance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  an  opposite  party  to  Rinaldo, 
^vould  also  assent  to  the  measure.  Visimbai'do, 
VOL.  II.  A  a  tl)ough 
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CHAP,  though  with  great  rekictance,  was  at  length  prevail- 

^^'      ed  upon  to  afford  his  assistance  ;  and  by  the  con- 

1512.    currence  of  these  new  and  unexpected  friends,  a 

Mt.  37.  small  party  of  the  inhabitants  was  secretly  armed, 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  cardinal  from  his 
conductors.  No  sooner  were  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions made,  than  information  of  them  was  despatched 
by  Rinaldo  to  the  abate ;  but  even  then,  the  attempt 
had  nearly  miscarried  by  a  mistake  of  the  messen- 
ger, who  meeting  with  another  ecclesiastick  of  the 
same  rank  as  Bongallo,  was  on  the  point  of  com- 
municating to  him  the  purport  of  his  errand,  before 
he  was  avA  are  of  his  errour.  The  French  detach- 
ment, among  whom  was  the  cardinal,  were  now  pre- 
paring to  embark,  but  some  pretext  was  still  found 
by  him  for  delay,  and  he  was  among  the  last  who 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  river.  Mounted  on  his 
mule,  he  had  now  reached  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
when  a  sudden  tumult,  raised  by  Rinaldo  and  his 
followers,  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  turning  about, 
as  if  to  see  from  what  cause  it  arose.  In  a  moment 
he  found  himself  encircled  by  his  friends,  who 
without  much  difficulty,  or  any  bloodshed,  repelled 
the  efforts  of  those  who  attempted  to  prevent  his 
escape.  Thus  happily  liberated,  the  cardinal  now 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  common  soldier,  and  passing 
the  Po  by  night,  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Bernardo 
Malespina,  a  relation  of  Visimbardo.  He  had 
here  to  encounter  new  dangers.  Bernardo  was  of 
the  French  faction,  and  the  recommendations  of 
Visimbardo  lost  their  effect.     The  cardinal  was 

thrust 
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thrust  into  a  dove-house,  and  closely  guarded,  whilst  chap. 
a  messenger  was  despatched  by  Malespina,  to  the      ix. 
French  general  Trivulzio,  to  inform  him  of  the     ^^i^. 
illustrious  fugitive  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,     '^-  ^'^' 
and  to  request  directions  in  what  manner  he  should 
dispose  of  him.     Trivulzio  though  in  the  service 
of  France,  was  by  birth  and  disposition  an  Italian. 
He  saw  that  the  cause  of  die  French  was  ruined, 
and  was  unwilling  to  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of 
his  countrymen;  and  by  his  recommendation  or 
connivance,  the  cardinal  was  once  more  restored  to 
liberty.  Arriving  at  Voghiera,  he  met  with  a  priest 
who  supplied  him  with  horses,  with  which  he  has- 
tened to  Piacenza,  where  he  first  found  himself  in 
a  place  of  safety.     He  soon  afterwards  repassed  the 
Po,  and  proceeded  to  Mantua,  at  which  city  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness  by  the  marquis  Fran- 
cesco Gonzaga,  whom  he  accompanied  to  his  villa 
of  Anda,  where  he  speedily  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  fatigues.  ^ 

The  sudden  retreat  of  the  French  army  from 
Italy  had  left  litde  more  to  be  done  by  the  allies, 

than 


^  Jovius,  in  vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  ii.  /z.  49.  This  escape  of 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  is  considered  by  Egidius  of  Viterbo 
as  miraculous.  "  Ego  enim,  id  tantum  dixerim  ;  a  Domino 
"  factum  est  istud,  &  prxter  omnia  qux  antea  multis  seculis 
"  gesta  sunt,  est  mirabile  oculis  nostris."  Efi*  ad  Sera/ihi- 
numin  torn.  iii.  vet,  momment,  afi,  Brandolini  Leo./^.  87. 
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CHAP,  than  to  divide  amongst  themselves  the  territories 

^^'      which  had  thus  been  abandoned  to  their  fate.     The 

1512.     fortresses  of  Brescia,  Cremona,  and  a  few  smaller 

places,  were  yet  held  by  die  French ;  but  the  cities 

stored  to  the  of  Romagua  once  more  avowed  their  allegiance  to 

Roman  see.    ^^^  ^^^^^      ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Parma  aud  Piacenza, 

which  were  claimed  by  the  pontiff,  as  part  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  also  submitted  to  his  autho- 
rity ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  expression  of 
the  publick  voice  on  this  occasion,  the  satisfaction  of 
the  inhabitants  was  not  less  than  that  of  the  pope, 
who  had  reunited  these  important  domains  to  the 
territories  of  the  church.  ^  The  duke  of  Urbino,  at 
die  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  troops,  summoned 
Bologna  to  surrender.  The  Bentivoli,  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  succour,  thought  themselves  suffi- 
ciently fortunate  to  effect  their  escape,  and  on  the 
tenth  day  of  June,  1512,  the  city  capitulated  to  the 
papal  arms.  To  such  a  degree  was  the  pope  exas- 
perated against  the  inhabitants  who  had  opposed  his 
authority,  torn  down  his  statue,  and  treated  his 
name  with  contempt,  that  he  subjected  them  to 
grievous  fines,  and  deprived  them  of  many  of  their 
privileges,  threatening  even  to  demolish  the  place, 
and  remove  the  inliabitants  to  Cento.'     The  return 

of 


^  The  oration  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Parma,  made 
by  Giacomo  Bajardo,  one  of  their  ambassadours  to  the  pope  ^ 
has  been  preserved  in  the  Vatican  library. 

1  Guicciard.  Storia  d'  Ital.  lib.  x.  i  .  604. 
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of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  soon  afterwards  chap. 
assumed  the  goverment,  as  legate  of  the  district,      ix. 
allayed  the  apprehensions  of  the  populace,   and  re-      ^^'2. 
stored  the  tranquillity  of  the  place. ""  Thtfiionisciti,   '    '  '^  ' 
or  refugees,  who  had  been  expelled  on  account  of 
their  adherence  to  the  pope,  returned  at  the  same 
time;  and  as  the  victorious  party  expressed  their 
joy,  whilst  the  friends  of  the  Bentivoli  were  obliged 
to  suppress  their  vexation,  the  M'hole  city  seemed  to 
resound  only  with  acclamations  and  applause. 

Although  the  celebrated  Italian  commander, 
Fabrizio  Colonna,  had  been  made  a  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna,  he  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
cardinal  de'  Medici,  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Alfonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  knew  his  worth, 
and  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  high 
and  unimpeachable  character.     Louis  XII.  had,  at 
different  times  requested  that  Fabrizio  might  be  release  the 
delivered  over  to  his  generals,  to  be  transferred  to  raVaVom  hu 
France  ;  but  the  duke  found  reasons  to  excuse  his  ^'^^31 
noncompliance,  till  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  ^°"'^- 
from  Italy  enabled  him  to  gratify  the  generosity  of 
his  own  disposition,  by  freely  restoring  his  captive 
to  liberty. "     The  bloody  contest,  in  which  the 
duke  had  been  compelled  to  take  so  active  a  part, 

beino: 


"  JoviiiSy  in  vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  n  fi,  51. 
"  Miiratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  x.  8 1 . 
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CHAP,  being  now  terminated,  he  became  desirous  ol  ob- 
IX.  taining  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope,  and  an  abso- 
1512,  lution  from  the  spiritual  censmes  under  which  he 
'*'•  ^^'  yet  laboured;  and  as  Fabrizio,  on  quitting  Fer- 
rara,  had  returned  to  Rome,  the  duke  availed 
himself  of  his  services  to  discover  the  disposition 
of  the  pope,  as  to  tlie  terms  on  which  he  would 
concede  his  pardon.  Julius  expressed  no  great  re- 
luctance in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  duke, 
but  suggested  that  some  important  arrangements 
were  previously  requisite,  for  which  reason,  his 
presence  would  be  necessary  in  Rome.  A  safe- 
conduct  was  accordingly  granted  by  the  pope ;  and 
the  Spanish  ambassadour,  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign, also  pledged  himself  to  the  duke,  for  his 
secure  return.  °  In  the  month  of  June,  1512,  he 
quitted  his  capital,  ^  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome, 
was  admitted  into  the  consistory,  where  he  humbly 
requested  pardon  for  having  born  arms  against  the 
holy  see  ;  entreating  to  be  restored  to  favour,  and 
promising  to  conduct  himself  in  future  as  a  faithful 
son  and  feudatory  of  the  church.  Julius  received 
him  with  apparent  kindness,  and  deputed  six  car- 
,  dinals  to  treat  ^vith  him,  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  reconciliation ;  but  the  surprise  of  the 
duke  may  well  be  conceived,  when  the  ccclesias- 

ticks 


"  Guicciard,  Storia  d'Jtal.  lib.  xi.  ii.  5. 
'  Muratori,  Annali  d'Jtal.  x.  ST. 
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ticks  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  devest  him-  chap. 
self  of  the  territory  of  Ferrara,    which  he  had      ix. 
derived  through  a  long  train  of  illustrious  ances-      1512. 
tors,  and  should  accept  as  a  compensation,  the  ^t.  37. 
remote  and  unimportant  city  of  Asti,  to  which 
tlie  pope  had  of  late  asserted  some  pretensions.  * 
Of  all  his  family,  there  was  no  one  less  likely  than 
Alfonso  to  have  submitted  to  such  a  disgrace ;  but 
his  astonishment  was  converted  into  indignation, 
on  heai'ing,  tliat  whilst  he  was  humbly  suing  for 
pardon  at  Rome,  the  duke  of  Urbino,  at  the  head 
of  the   papal  troops,  had  entered  his  dominions, 
and  had  occupied,  not  only  all  such  parts  of  Ro- 
magna  as  had  been  united  with   the  dutchy  of 
Ferrara,  but  the  towns  of  Cento,  Brescello,  Carpi, 
and  Finale ;  and  had  even  prevailed  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  important  city  of  Reggio,  to  admit 
him  within  their  walls.""     The  design  of  the  pope 
in  requesting  the  presence  of  the  duke  in  Rome,  if 
not  already  sufficiently  apparent,  was  further  mani- 
fested by  his  refusal  to  allow  him  to  quit  the  city 
aiid  return  to  his  own  dominions.     To  no  purpose 
did  the  Spanish  ambassadour,  and  the  nobles  of 
the  family  of  Colonna,  some  of  whom  were  close- 
ly connected  by  affinity  with  the  pope,  intercede 
with  him  for  the  strict  and  honourable  performance 

of 


1  Guicciard.  Storia  d'ltal.  lib.  xi.  ii.  3. 
r  Muratori,  Jnnali  d'ltal.  x.  87. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  his  engagement.  Julius  answered  their  remon- 
__J[£l___strances  only  by  reproaches  and  threats.  Convinced 
1512  of  his  perfidious  intentions,  and  anxious  for  the 
^t.  37".  preservation  of  their  own  honour,  Fabrizio,  and 
Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  resolved  to  rescue  the 
duke  from  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
Having,  therefore,  selected  a  small  band  of  their 
confidential  adherents,  Fabrizio  rode  at  their  head 
towards  the  gate  of  S.  John  Lateran,  followed  at  a 
short  distance  by  the  duke,  and  Marc  Antonio ; 
but  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the  gates  more  strong- 
ly guarded  than  usual,  and  his  further  progress  op- 
posed. It  was  now,  however,  too  late  to  retreat, 
and  directing  his  followers  to  effect  a  passage  by 
force,  he  conducted  the  duke  in  safety  to  the  for- 
tress of  the  Colonna  family,  at  Marino.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  duke  was  now  intrusted  to  Prospero 
Colonna,  who  secretly  conducted  him  through  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy ;  but  so  diligently  were  they 
pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  the  pope,  that  the 
duke  was  frequently  obliged  to  change  his  disguise, 
and  after  having,  for  upwai'ds  of  thi'ee  months,  ap- 
peared in  the  successive  characters  of  a  soldier,  a 
cook,  a  hunter,  and  a  monk,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  arrive  in  safety  at  Ferrara.  ^  If,  amidst  the 
long  catalogue  of  treachery  and  of  crimes,  it  be 

pleasant 


*  Joviu.i,  invita  Alfonsi.  fi.  178.  Sardi.^  Historie  Ferra-' 
resiy  lib.  xn, /i,  226.  Giraidi,  Comment,  delle  cose  di  Fer- 
rarUf  fi.  15  6. 
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pleasant  to  record  a  generous  action,  it  is  doubly  so  c  h  a  p. 

to  find  that  such  an  action  met  with  a  grateful      ^^- 

return*  ^^^2- 

-fit.  sr. 

The  vexation  and  resentment  which  the  pope  Ariosto  am- 
manifested  on  this  occassion  were  extreme ;  and  the  from  the 
duke  was  not  without  apprehensions  that  he  might  rarato  the 
have  sufficient  influence  with  the  allies,  to  induce  '"*''^' 
them  to  turn  their  arms  against  FeiTara.  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  if  possible,  to  mitigate  his  an- 
ger by  a  respectful  and  submissive  embassy  ;  but 
such  was  the  well  known  character  of  the  pontiff", 
that  he  found  it  difficult  to  prevail  on  any  of  his 
courtiers  to  undeilake  the  task.  At  length  he 
fixed  upon  the  poet  Ariosto  for  this  purpose,  who 
preferring  the  will  of  his  prince  to  his  own  safety, 
hastened  to  Rome.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that 
the  pope  had  quitted  the  city,  and  retired  to  a  villa 
in  the  vicinity.  To  this  place  Ariosto  followed 
him ;  but  on  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
his  holiness,  he  soon  discovered  that  the  only  chance 
which  he  had  for  his  life,  was  to  save  himself  by 
flight ;  ^  the  ferocious  pontiff"  having  threatened, 
that  if  he  did  not  instantly  quit  the  place,  he  would 
have  him  thro^^•n  into  the  sea.  *     The  poet  w^as 

happy 


t  Pigma,  iRomanzi.  lib.n.  fi.  76.     Mazzuchelli,   Scrit- 
tori  d'  Ital.  vol.  ii.  /i.  1063. 

"  Tirabosc/ii,  Storia  della  Let.  Ital.  v.  vii.  fiar.  3,  ft.  101. 
VOL.  II.  B  b 


tua* 
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CHAP,  happy  to  avail  himself  of  the  safer  alteniative,  and 
^^-  returned  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Ferrara,  to 
1 5 12.    relate  the  result  of  his  embassy  to  the  duke, "" 

Mt.  37. 

Diet  of  Man-  Shoftly  ^tcr  this  event,  a  diet  was  held  at  Man- 
tua, for  the  purpose,  real  or  ostensible,  of  securing 
the  peace  of  Italy,  at  which  Matteo  Langio,  cardi- 
nal of  Gurck,  attended  witli  full  powers,  on  behalf 
of  the  emperour  elect  Maximilian.  The  envoy  of 
Julius  II.  on  this  occasion  was  Bernardo  da  Bib- 
biena,  the  intimate  friend  and  faithful  adherent  of 
tlie  cardinal  de'  Medici ;  "^  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
also  appeared  at  this  meeting,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  diet  in  re- 
storing the  Medici  to  Florence.  *  The  conduct  of 
the  Florentines,  and  particularly  of  the  gonfaloniere 
Soderini,  had  already  excited,  in  a  high  degree, 

the 


^  To  this  embassy  Ariosto  himself  alludes  in  his  Satire. 

"  Andar  piu  a  Roma  in  posta  non  accade, 
"  A  placar  la  grand'  ira  di  Secondo." 

■*  Bandini,  II  Btbbiena,  /i.  8.  That  Bernardo  had  ob- 
tained the  full  confidence  of  tliis  stern  pontiff,  appears 
from  a  letter  of  Pietro  Bembo,  to  the  brother  of  Bernardo. 
"  Questo  vi  dico  di  vero,  che  di  M.  Bernardo  tanto  onora- 
"  tamente  sente  e  parla  N.  S.  che  e  cosa  da  non  credere, 
"  considerata  la  natura  di  Sua  Santita,  che  di  nessuno  si 
"  contenta,  di  nessuno  si  suol  lodare."  Be?nb.  £/i.  24.  Ot' 
tob.  1512.  ap.  Band,  ut  sup.  p.  9. 

*  Guicciard.  Storia  d'ltal.  lib,  xi.  2,  8. 
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resentment  of  Julius  II.     The  part  which  they  had  chap. 
acted  during  the  late  war,  in  which  under  the  plea      ^^- 
of  a  treaty  with  Louis  XII.  they  had  supplied  him     ^^  ^^• 
both  with  money  and  troops,  had  l^een  aggravated 
by  the  permission  granted  to  the  refractory  car- 
dinals to  hold  their  council  at  Pisa.     In  order  ef- 
fectually to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  French 
in  Italy,  a  change  in  the  government  of  Florence 
was  regarded   as  indispensably  necessary.     The 
pope   had  already  sent   to   Florence  his  datary, 
Lorenzo  Pucci,  a  native  of  that  place,  ^  who  hav- 
ing many  friends,  and  great  influence  there,  endea- 
voured  to   promulgate    opinions  adverse  to  the 
ruling  party ;  insinuating  that  it  was  now  become 
necessary,  not  only  to  detach  the  city  from  its 
connexion  with  France,  but  to  remove  Soderini 
from  his  office  of  Gonfaloniere,  and  call  back  the 
Medici  to  their  former  authority.      These  prac- 
tices had,  however,  failed  of  success,  and  the  agent 
of  the  pope  had  been  compelled  to  quit  the  city.  * 
The  diet  of  Mantua  afforded  the  pontiff  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  of  effecting  his  purpose. 

Giovan- 


y  Afterwards  msed  by  Leo.  X.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
"  de  cujus  egregia  animi  fimiitate,  constantiaque,  ac  de  sin- 
*'  gulari  in  Medicam  familiam  fide  et  observantia,  cuncta 
"  sibi  poterat  verx-issimc  polliceri  ;  Stc.  Brandolini,  Leo. 
Ji.  91. 

'  JVerliy  Commentariiy  lib,\.fi.  106.  Guicciard.  SCoria 
d'  Ital.  lib,  xi.  ii.  6. 
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CHAP.  Giovan-Vittorio  Soderini,  brother  of  the  gonfa- 
^^'  loniere,  who  attended  at  this  meeting  as  envoy 
1512.  of  the  Florentines,  endeavoui'ed  to  justify  the  con- 
JEt.  37.  duct  of  the  repubUck,  by  alleging,  that  in  assist- 
ing the  French  to  defend  their  Milanese  possessions, 
they  were  acting  under  a  particular  convention, 
which  obliged  them  to  that  measure,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  also  stipulated  to  defend  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  but 
arguments  of  this  kind  were  of  litde  avail.  Jo- 
vius,  who  appears  not  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  political  intrigue,  attributes  the  failure  of  these 
representations  to  the  sordid  avarice  of  the  Floren- 
tine envoy,  who  ought  to  have  enforced  them  by 
the  offer  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  his 
brother  negotiators.  ^  Those  who,  like  Jovius, 
judge  of  others  from  themselves,  may  frequently 
be  in  the  right ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  gonfa- 
loniere  was  already  resolved  upon,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  even  that 
powerful  lenitive  would  have  softened  the  severity 
of  his  fate. 

No 


a  "  Sed  cuiifi  hsec  una  tnaxim^  pecunia  facile  possent 
<'■  expiari,  Victorius,  scientia  juris  et  xqui,  potius  quam 
"  his  artibus  instructus,  quse  ad  tractandas  res  gravissimas 
"  necessaris  existimantur,  totam  spem  rei  componendx 
"  fcede  corrupit,  quum  dubitanti  avaroque  animo,  tenacius 
"  quam  oporteret  pecuniis  parcendum  arbitraretur."  Jov. 
in  vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  W.p..  52. 
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No  sooner  had  their  envoy  quitted  the  diet,  chap. 
than  the  Florentines  Avere  declared  to  be  enemies      ^x. 
of  the  league,  and  the  Spanish  forces  under  the     is  12. 
command  of  Cardona  were  directed  to  assist  in    ^t.  37. 
restoring  the  Medici  to  their  native  place.     The^'^Jf ^^^ 
duke  of  Urbino,    then  at  the  head  of  the  papal  "^^^^  ^Y"" 

'  •■     '■        restoration. 

troops,  actuated  either  by  partiality  to  the  cause  of 
the  French,  of  which  he  had  frequently  been  sus- 
pected, or  by  envy  and  ill  will  to  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici,  refused  either  to  take  an  active  part,  or  to 
grant  the  use  of  his  artillery,  on  this  occasion ; 
nor  would  he  even  consent,  that  such  of  his  troops 
as  were  commanded  by  the  Vitelli  and  by  the  Or- 
sini,  the  near  relations  of  the  Medici,  should  join 
in  the  attempt.  ^  These  commanders,  however, 
quitted  his  camp,  and  joined  the  allied  army  in 
person.  Having  on  the  ninth  of  August,  4512, 
passed  the  Appenines,  Cardona  arrived  at  Barbe- 
rino,  accompanied  by  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
under  the  title  of  legate  of  Tuscany  ;  and  proceed- 
ed from  thence  by  the  Valdemarina  to  the  plain  of 
Prato.  "^  They  were  met  in  their  progress  by  am- 
bassadours  from  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  who 
requested  to  be  informed  of  the  object  of  the 
league;  professing  themselves  willing  to  comply 

with 


•*  JoviuSf  in  vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  ii.  fi.  52.     Guicciard  lid. 
XI.  u.  9. 

c  JVerli,  Commentariij  lib.  v.  p.   107. 
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CHAP,  with  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  represent- 
IX.  ing  in  the  strongest  terms,  their  adherence  to  his 
1512.     CathoUck  majesty,  and  the  advantages  which  he 

-fit.  sr.  might  expect  from  their  services.  To  this  the  vice- 
roy repUed,  that  his  appearance  there  was  not 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  directions  of  his 
sovereign,  but  was  a  measure  which  had  been  re- 
solved on  at  the  general  diet  at  Mantua,  for  the 
common  security  of  Italy,  and  that  whilst  the 
gonfaloniere  Soderini  continued  to  preside  in  the 
Florentine  state,  the  rest  of  Italy  could  have  no 
assurance  that  the  Republick  would  not,  "when  an 
opportunity  again  occurred,  attach  itself  to  the 
interests  of  France.  He  therefore  required,  in 
the  name  of  the  league,  that  the  gonfaloniere 
should  be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  that  a  new 
form  of  government  should  be  substituted,  which 
might  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  allied  powers  ; 
a  measure  that  could  not,  however,  be  effected 
without  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  to  their 
former  privileges  and  rights.  '^ 

>iieTioren.       Thcsc  propositions  gave  rise  in  Florence  to 
tines  resolve  yiolcnt  disscttsious  and  debates ;  but  before  a  defi- 

to  defend 

themselves,  mtivc  answci  was  returned,  the  gonfaloniere  called 
together  the  ConsigHo  maggiore^  or  general  assem- 
bly of  the  citizens,  whom  he  addressed  in  an  ener- 

getick 


Guicciard.  Stona  d'ltaU  lib.  xi.  2,  9. 
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getick  and  pathetick  harangue.     He  represented  chap. 
to  the  assembly  the  principal  transactions  which      ^^' 
had  occurred  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  during     is  12. 
which  he  had  enjoyed  his  office,  and  freely  offered  -fit.  37. 
his  services,  his  possessions,  and  his  life,  for  the  r 

benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the  preservation 
of  their  liberties.  He  professed  himself  willing, 
at  any  moment,  to  relinquish  his  authority  to  those 
who  had  so  long  intrusted  him  with  it,  should  it, 
in  their  opinion,  be  likely  to  conduce  to  the  general 
good ;  but  he  entreated  them  to  be  cautious,  lest 
the  measures  which  were  avowedly  directed  against 
himself,  should  in  the  event  subject  the  republick 
to  an  absolute  and  t}Tannical  authority,  in  compa- 
rison with  which  the  subordination  in  which  they 
were  held  by  Lorenzo  the  magnificent,  might  be 
considered  as  an  age  of  gold.''  The  oration  of 
Soderini  had  a  most  powerful  effect.  The  assem- 
bly resolved,  that  the  proper  form  of  their  govern- 
ment should  still  be  maintained ;  that  the  Medici 
should  be  allowed  to  return  as  private  citizens, 
but  that  the  gonfaloniere  should  not  be  removed 
from  his  office ;  and  that  if  the  commanders  of  the 
allied  army  should  persist  in  this  demand,  they 
would  defend  their  liberties  and  their  country  to 
the  last  extremity.^ 

The 


*  The  oration  of  Soderini,  is  given  by  Guicciardini,  lib. 
xi.  2,  1 1.  et.  V.  JVerii  CommentarU ■,  lib.  \./i.  108. 

^  Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  ii.  12. 


Pjetro  Sode 
rint. 
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CHAP.'      The  first  apprehensions  of  the  Florentines  were 
i^-     for  the  town  of  Prato,  about  ten  miles  from  Flo- 
-1S12.    rence,  the  garrison  of  which  they  reenforced  with 
lEt.  37.  two  thousand  soldiers  hastily  collected,  and  one 
Indecision  of  hundred  lances,  under  the  command  of  Luca  Sa- 
vello,  who  had  grown  old  in  arms  without  having 
acquired  either  experience  or  reputation.^     To 
these  was  also  added  a  body  of  Florentine  troops, 
which  after  having  been  attacked  and  dispersed  by 
the  papal  army  in  Lombardy,  had  again  assembled 
-under  their  leaders.     The  army  of  the  viceroy  con- 
isisted.  of  five  thousand  experienced  and  well-dis- 
ciplined foot  soldiers,  and  two  hundred  men  at 
arms,  but  they  were  ill  supplied  with  ammunition 
and  artillery,  and  even  with  the  necessary  articles 
of  subsistence;  insomuch,  that  their  commander 
began  to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  that  he 
should  not  long  be  able  to  maintain  his  position. 
He  therefore  proposed  to  the  Florentine  magis- 
trates to  withdraw  his  troops,  without  insisting  on 
the  deposition  of  the  gonfaloniere,  if  they  would 
admit  the  Medici  into  the  city  as  private  inhabi- 
tants, and  pay  to  him  such  a  sum  of  money  as 
should  be  agreed  on,  but  which  should  not  exceed 
thirty  thousand  ducats.     For  the  further  negotia- 
tion of  this  treaty,  he  granted  a  safe-conduct  to  the 
Florentine  envoys,  and  proposed  to  refrain  from 

his 


E  Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  \i.  12. 
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his  projected  attack  on  the  town  of  Prato,  if  the  c  h  a  p. 
Florentines  would  send  to  his  camp  a  temporary      J^x. 
supply  of  provisions.''     This  was  one  of  those     1512. 
critical  moments  on  which  the  fate  of  a  people  -^t.  i7. 
sometimes  depends.     Notwithstanding  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  general  assembly,  many  of  the  princi- 
pal citizens  earnestly  entreated  the  Gonfaloniere  to 
conclude  the  negotiation,  and  in  particular  to  fur- 
nish the    approaching  army  with    the    proposed 
supply.     Soderini  hesitated ;    and  this  hesitation 
accomplished  his  ruin.'     In   consequence  of  his 
indecision,  the  envoys  were  prevented  from  return- 
ing to  the  enemies  camp,  on  the  day  which  had 
been  prescribed  for  that  purpose.     The  claims  of 
hunger  admit  not  of  long  procrastination.     The 
town  of  Prato,  \\  hich  offered  a  plentiful  supply, 
was  attacked  with  the  only  two  pieces  of  artillery 
that  accompanied  the  army,  and  which  had  been 
brought  by  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  from  Bologna ; 
the  garrison,  M'hich  consisted  in  the  whole  of  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  men,  shamefully  abandoned 
its  defence  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  having  effected  a 
breach,  rushed  into  the  town,  and  made  an  indis-  turedand 

sackfd. 

crimmate 


^  Guicciard.  Storia  (Vital,  lib.  xi.  ii.  IS. 

'  On  this  occasion,  Guicciardini  justly  remarks,  "  Niuna 
*'  cosa  vola  piu  che  Toccasione  ;  niuna  piu  pericolosa  che'I 
"  giudicare  dell'  altrui  professioni ;  niuna  piu  dannosa  che 
"  il  sospetto  immoderato."     Storia  d'  Ital.  lib.  xi.  ii.  13. 
VOL.  II.  C  C 
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criminate  slaughter,  as  well  of  the  inhabitants  as  of 
the  soldiery.  The  number  of  those  who  perished, 
is  variously  estimated  from  two  to  five  thousand 
persons.  The  unsparing  violence,  licentiousness, 
and  rapacity  of  the  Spaniai'ds,  are  displayed  by  all 
the  Florentine  historians,  in  terms  of  sorrow  and 
execration, J  and  it  is  said  that  if  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici,  and  his  brother  Giuliano,  had  not,  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  opposed  themselves  to  the  fury 
of  the  conquerors,  these  enormities  would  have 
been  carried  to  a  still  greater  excess.''  By  the 
exertions  of  the  cardinal,  a  guard  was  placed  at  the 
door  of  the  great  church,  whither  the  chief  part  of 
the  females  had  retreated   for  safety;'    but  that 

these 


J  JVardiy  Hist,  di  Fior.lib.v.  149.  153.     JVerli,  CommeJU. 
lib,  \.  p.  109.     Guicciard.  lib.yii. 

k  "  Legatus  tamen  flendo,  £c  notos  quosque  milites  depre- 
*'  cando,  Julianusque  item  frater,  8c  Julius  patruelis,  multos 
"  conservarunt,  quum  neque  pecunia:  neque  periculis  allis 
"  parcerent,  et  sese  vulneribus  objectare  minime  dubitarent, 
"  modo  ante  omnia  Matronarum  et  Virginum  pudorem 
*'  adversus  militum  libidinem  tuerentur."  Joviusy  in  vita 
Leo7i.  X.  lib.  ii.  /i.  53. 

'  "  Non  sarebbe  stata  salva  cosa  alcuna  dall'  avaritia» 
"  libidine,  e  crudelta.  de'  vincitori,  se  il  cardinale  de'  Medici, 
"  messe  guardie  alia  chiesa  maggiore,  non  havesse  conser- 
"  vata  r  onesta  delle  Donne,  le  quali  quasi  tutte  vi  erano 
"  rifuggite."  Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  ii.  14.  Other  authors, 
however,  affirm  that  no  respect  or  mercy  A»as  shown  either 
to  tlie  sanctuaries  of  religion,  or  even  to  children  in  the 

arms 
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these  precautions    were  not  always  sufficient  to  c  h  a  p. 
answer  the  intended  purpose  is  evident,  from  the      ^^' 
instances  which  have  been  given  of  the  magnani-     1512. 
mous  conduct  of  some  of  the   women  on  this  JKt.  37. 
occasion.'" 

The  intelligence  of  this  alarming  transaction  wsls 
received  by  the  Florentine  envoys,  as  they  were  nepositi 
proceeding  to  the  camp  of  the  allies  to  conclude  the 
negotiation  ;  but  the  opportunity  for  reconciliation 
was  now  past,  and  they  therefore  speedily  returned 
to  Florence  to  apprize  their  fellow  citizens  of  the 
event.  Though  distinguished  by  many  good  qua- 
lities, the  Gonfaloniere  was  not  possessed  of  the 
courage  and  promptitude  requisite  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. No  effectual  measures  were  yet  taken  for 
the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  his  impolitick  adlierence 

to 


arras,     v.  JVardiy  lib.  v.  fi.  143.     Muratorij  Annali  d*  Ital. 
X.  88.     Ammirato.  iii.  307. 

«  One  of  these  is  that  of  a  young  lady,  who  to  preserve 
her  chastity,  precipitated  herself  from  the  balcony  of  the 
house  into  the  street,  and  perished  by  the  fall.  Another 
is  that  of  the  wife  of  an  artificer,  who  having  been  com- 
pelled by  a  soldier  to  accompany  him  for  several  years,  at 
length  found  an  opportunity  of  revenging  herself  on  her 
ravisher,  by  cutting  his  throat  as  he  lay  asleep  ;  after  which 
she  returned  to  her  husband  at  Prato,.  bringing  with  her 
five  hundred  gold  ducats,  which  she  presented  to  him  as  a 
recompense  for  her  violated  chastity.  Mirdiy  Hist,  Fior, 
Ub.y.fi.  149. 
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c  H  A  r.  to  the  French  had,  in  this  emergency,  left  him  with- 
IX.      out  an  ally.     His  helpless  condition  was  too  evident 
1512.     not  to  be  perceived  by  the  friends  of  the  Medici 
Mt.  37.   within  the  city,  who  resolved  not  to  wait  the  ap- 
proach of  the  viceroy  for  effecting  a  revolution. 
About  thirty  young  men  of  the  principal  families, 
uniting  themselves  in  a  body,  entered  the  palace  of 
magistracy,  and  seizing  on  the  Gonfaloniere,  threat- 
ened to  put  him  to  death,  if  he  did  not  instantly  ac- 
company them ;  at  the  same  time  offering  him  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  Piero  Vettori,  two  of  whose 
sons  had  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  and  pledging 
their  faith  for  his  personal  safety.    Unprovided  with 
the  means  of  resistance,  and  deserted  by  his  adhe- 
rents,  Soderini  peaceably  submitted  to  his  fate ; 
and  the  insurgents  having  called  together  the  other 
magistrates,  and  obtained  a  solemn  deposition  of  the 
Gonfaloniere,  entered  into  an  immediate  treaty  with 
the  viceroy."     By  this  act  of  violence,  which  is 
always  adverted  to  by  the  Florentine  historians  with 
great  disapprobation  and  regret,  the  free  constitution 
of  the  city  received  its  fatal  wound ;  but  it  may 
justly  be  doubted,  whether  if  such  an  event  had  not 
taken  place,  the  consequences  would  not  have  been 
still  more  to  be  lamented.     Had  the  allied  army 
entered  the  city  in  a  hostile  manner,  an  absolute 
and  severe  dominion  would  probably  have  been 

substituted 


"  Guicciard.  Storia.  d'  Ital.  lib.  xi.  ii.  15.     Nardiy  Istor. 
Fior»lib.\.  /2,  153, 
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substituted  for  the  more  moderate  authority  which  chap. 

the  Medici  continued  to  exercise  for  several  years  ^^' 

after  their  return;   whilst  the  carnage  and  devasta-  1512. 

tion  which  would  have  ensued,  might  have  added  -^t.  37. 
new  horrours  to  the  page  of  history,  already  too 
deeply  stained  with  the  relation  of  similai'  events. 


;to  the 
urkishter. 


The  friends  of  the  Medici  within  the  city,  hav-  He  escape. 
ing  thus  accomplished  their  purpose,  conducted  Ij" 
Soderini  on  the  same  evening  from  the  house  of  """' 
Vettori,  and  sent  him  under  a  guard  to  Siena ;  to 
which  place  he  was  also  accompanied  by  several  of 
his  relations  and  friends.  Here  he  obtained  from 
the  pope  a  passport  to  proceed  to  Rome ;  but  having 
been  apprized,  by  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Soderini, 
that  Julius  had  a  design  to  despoil  him  of  his  riches, 
which  he  was  suppossed  to  have  amassed  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  he  hastened  to  Ancona,  where  he 
took  shipping  and  proceeded  to  Ragusa.  Being 
informed,  soon  after  his  arrival,  that  the  pope  had 
expressed  great  resentment  against  him,  he  quitted 
Ragusa,  and  took  up  his  residence  within  the  Tur- 
kish dominions."  In  effecting  his  escape  he  had 
been  assisted  by  Antonio  di  Segna,  who  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  his  brother  to  apprize  him  of  the 
danger  which    would  attend  his  visit  to  Rome. 

Antonio 


o  Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  v.  ii.  fi.   15.      Atirdi,  His,  di  Fior, 
lib.  v.fi.  152. 
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CHAP.  Antonio  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  city,  than  he 

Jx.      y^2is  seized  upon  by  the  order  of  the  pope,  and 

1512.     committed  to  prison,  where  he  was  subjected  to 

JEt.  37".  the  torture,  to  compel  him  to  discover  the  place  of 
retreat  of  the  Gonfaloniere,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  his  escape.  Being  liberated  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  he  returned  to  his  house,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  died,  in  consequence  of  the  suffer- 
ings which  he  had  undergone,''  leaving  on  the  me- 
mory of  Julius  II.  a  stain  which  will  present  itself 
in  fresh  colours,  as  often  as  his  name  occurs  to  the 
notice  of  posterity. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  1512,  Giulianode' 
RMtoration  Mcdici  cntcrcd  the  city  of  Florence,  from  which 
ef  the  Medici  j^^  ^^^  j^^gj^  expclled  with  his  brother  eisrhteen  years 

to  Florence.  *  ^  "  •'    ^     ^ 

before.  He  was  accompanied  by  Francesco  Albizi, 
at  whose  house  he  alighted,  and  where  he  was  visi- 
ted by  most  of  the  principal  families  in  the  place. 
On  this  occasion,  it  was  remarked  that  many  of 
those  who  had  been  the  most  forward  in  offering 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  support  of  Soderini, 
were  the  most  assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  se- 

cure 


P  "  Ma  il  papa,  parendogli  essere  stato  ingannato,  n^ 
"  potendo  con  altri  isfogare  la  sua  collora,  tomato  che  fu 
"  Antonio  di  Segna  a  Roma,  lo  fece  mettere  in  prigione,  ove 
"  hebbe  ancora  alcuni  tratti  di  corda,  ed  essendo  poi  ritornato 
*'  a  casa  sua  ammalato,  in  pochi  di  fini  sua  vita  ;  e  tale  fu  il 
*'  ristoro,  ch'  egli  ebbe  dell'  amorevole  servizio  fatto  al  car- 
"  dinale  ed  a  Piero  Soderini."     A'ardiy  lib.  v.  fi.  152. 
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cure  the  favourable  opinion  of  Guiliano  de' Medici."  chap. 
It  was  not,  how€ver,  until  the  viceroy  Cardona  en-      ^^'^ 
tered  the  city,  that  the  depending  negotiations  were     1 5 1 2. 
finally  terminated.     Seating  himself  in  the  vacant   ^t-  35r. 
chair  of  the  Gonfaloniere,  he  prescribed  to  the  magis- 
trates the  tei-ms  of  the  treaty,  on  which  alone  he 
would  consent  to  withdraw  his  army.     His  propo- 
sitions although  confusedly  expressed,  or  ill  under- 
stood by  his  reluctant  hearers,  who  were  still  eager 
to  preserve,  at  least,  the  external  forms  and  sliadovv 
of  liberty,  \\'ere  assented  to  without  opposition.  ■" 
In  these  discussions  the  Medici  displayed  great 
moderation.  They  only  demanded  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  return  as  private  citizens,  and  should 
have  the  right  of  purchasing  their  forfeited  property 
and  effects,  at  the  prices  for  which  they  had  been 
sold  by  govemment;  paying  also  the  amount  of 
such  sums  as  had  been  laid  out  in  their  improve- 
ment.      With  respect  to  the  political  connexions 
of  the  state,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Florentines  should 
enter  into  the  league  with  the  other  allies,  for  the 

common 


1  Xerli,  comment,  lib.  y.  p.  11. 

r  «  Le  quail  cose  pero  erano  da  lui  dette  tanto  confusa- 
«  mente,  che poco  si  poteva  intendere,  quali  dovessero  essere 
«  questi  provvedimenti,  e  quesli  modi  dello  assicurare ; 
«  oltre  che,  &  I'udire  &  1'  intendere  de  gli  uomini  erano  per 
«'  dolore  &  dispiacimento  dell'  animo  in  modo  impedito  & 
«  preoccupato  da  gravi  pensieri,  che  poco  le  sue  parole.s'at- 
«  tendevano."     Aardiy  Hist,  di  Fior.  lib.  v.fi.  151. 
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CHAP,  common  defence  of  Italy ;  that  they  should  pay  to 
J>^'      the   emperour  elect   Maximilian,  forty  thousand 
1512,     ducats,  to  the  viceroy  Cardona,  on  behalf  of  his 
iEt.  37.    sovereign,  eighty  thousand,  and  for  his  own  use, 
twenty  thousand  ;  and  they  also  engaged  in  a  parti- 
cular alliance  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  for  the 
mutual  defence  of  their  respective  possessions.* 

The  return  of  the  Medici  to  their  native  place 
fhetopuiar°'had  already  overthrown  the  popular  form  of  the 
,0Ternment.  j'^orcutine  govcmment,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Gonfaloniere  rendered  it  necessary  to  form  new  re- 
gulations for  the  conduct  of  the  state.  As  the  ciir- 
dinal  yet  remained  at  Prato,  the  magistrates  and 
principal  executive  officers  met  together,  and  admit- 
ting Giuliano  and  his  adherents  to  their  councils, 
they  attempted  to  form  such  a  system,  as,  whilst  it 
admitted  the  return  of  the  Medici,  might  counter- 
balance the  preponderating  influence  which  that  fa- 
mily had  before  enjoyed.  To  this  end,  they  pro- 
posed that  the  Gonfaloniere  should  be  elected  for 
one  year  only,  and  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  any  negotiation,  or  hold  correspondence 
with  foreign  powers,  without  a  thorough  participa- 
tion with  the  other  members  of  the  state.  A  council 
of  eio-hty  citizens  was  to  be  chosen  every  six 
months,  and  tlie  principal  magistrates  were  to  be 

created 


*  Mirdi,  Bist.  Fior.  lib.  \.p.lS\.    Mrli,  Comment. lib.  v. 
/I.  110.  vi./?.  113. 
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created  by  the  Consiglio  grande,  as  had  formerly  chap. 
been  the  custom.'     In  these  regulations  Giuliano,       ^^' 


who  is  said  to  have  inherited  the  mildness  and  urba-  1 5 12. 
nity  of  his  ancestor,  Veri  de'  Medici,  rather  than  ^t.  37. 
the  political  sagacity  and  vigilance  of  the  great 
Cosmo,  readily  concurred;  and  Giovan-Battista 
Ridolfi  was  appointed  the  first  Gonfaloniere  under 
the  reformed  government.  It  soon,  however,  ap- 
peared, that  by  this  institution,  the  Medici  were  left 
without  authority,  at  the  mercy  of  their  opponents; 
and  as  the  new  Gonfaloniere  was  not  only  a  man  of 
great  influence,  but  strongly  attached  to  the  popular 
party,  apprehensions  were  justly  entertained,  that 
as  soon  as  the  Spanish  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  vicinity,  the  Medici  and  their  adherents 
would  again  be  expelled.  In  this  emergency,  many 
of  the  chief  citizens  resorted  to  the  cardinal  at  Prato, 
and  concerted  with  him  and  with  Giulio  de'  Me- 
dici, and  Lorenzo  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Piero^ 
the  means  of  repairing  the  errour  of  Giuliano,  and 
of  establishing  the  government  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  had  been  conducted  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  Medici  in  1494.''  Whilst  the  members  of  the 
senate  were  debating  on  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  proposed  system  of  their  government, 
the  palace  was  surrounded  by  armed  men,  who  put 

a  speedy 


t  JSTcrli,  Comment,  lib.  vi.  fu  112.  114. 
» Ibid.     p.  115 
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c  H  A  P.  a  speedy  period  to  their  deliberations.     In  their 
IX-      stead,  a  new  council  of  sixty-six  citizens  was  ap- 
1512.    pointed;  the  members  of  which  were  known  to 
^t.  37.  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  Medici.      Ridolfi  was 
compelled  to  renounce  the  office  of  Gonfaloniere, 
which  he  had  so  lately  accepted.    The  brother  and 
nephews  of  Piero  Soderini  were  ordered  to  be  con- 
fined at  different  places  within  the  Florentine  terri- 
tor}',  and  Giuliano  was  expressly  acknowledged  as 
chief  of  the  state. ""  This  event  may  be  considered  as 
the  overthrow  of  the  popular  government  of  Flo- 
rence, and  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether,  if 
the  rights  of  tiie  citizens  had  been  less  rigidly  in- 
sisted on,  in  the  deliberations  held  with  Giuliano 
de'  Medici,  a  greater  share  of  authority  might  not 
have  been  preserved  to  the  people  at  large,  than  it 
was  afterwards  possible  to  secure.     The  freedom 
of  a  state  is  no  less  liable  to  be  endangered  or  lost, 
by  intemperance  and  violence,  than  by  indifference 
and  neglect ;  and  when  once  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion is  roused  to  such  a  pitch,  that  either  party  sees 
its  own  destruction  in  the  success  of  the  other,  they 
at  length  resort,  by  common  consent,  to  the  indis- 
criminating  authority  of  a  despot,  as  the  only  shelter 
from  that  political  resentment,  which,  whilst  it  pro- 
fesses to  aim  only  at  the  publick  good,  seems  to  be 
of  all  passions  the  most  unextinguishable  and  the 
most  ferocious. 

About 

*  A'crli,  Comment,  lib,  y'l.p,  115. 
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About  the  same  time  that  the  Medici  returned  chap. 
to  Florence,  Maximilian  Sforza,  the  son  of  Lodo-       ^^- 
vico,  who  had  for  several  years  found  a  refuge  at     15 12. 
the  Imperial  court,  was  restored  by  the  arms  of  the    ^t.  37. 
league,  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state  of 
Milan,  as  had  been  agreed  on  at  the  diet  of  Man- 
tua.^    He  entered  his  capital  on  the  fifteenth  day  ««t'>'-«t'o'- 
of  December,   1512,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  nanst.rza 

duke  ot  Mi. 

populace,  accompanied  by  the  chief  commanders  un. 
of  the  allied  troops,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and  Swiss  nobility,  and 
captains."  These  important  services  were  not, 
however,  rendered  to  him,  without  such  claims 
for  compensation  as  greatly  diminished  their  value. 
The  Swiss  laid  him  under  heavy  contributions  for 
their  pay,  and  the  pope  had  already  devested  his 
dominions  of  the  important  territories  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  Unfortunately  for  the  repose  of  Italy, 
the  young  duke  was  not  endowed  with  vigour  and 
talents  to  contend  with  those  who  had  long  been 
exercised  in  political  intrigues,  and  habituated  to 
violence  and  plunder ;  and  the  state  of  Milan, 
which  ought  to  have  been  considered  as  the  bar- 
rier of  Italy,  against  the  dangerous  inroads  of  the 
French,  was  debilitated  and  abridged,  at  the  very 
time  when  it  ought,  in  sound  policy,  to  have 
been  invigorated  and  supported  by  every  possible 

means. 

With 


^  Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  v.  ii.  p.  7. 

X  Muratoriy  Annali  d'  Italiay  x.  90. 
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CHAP.        With  the  suppression    of  the  fanatical  party 

^^'      formed  under  the  influence  of  Savonarola,  and  the 

1512.     restoration  of  the  Medici  to  Florence,  the  vivacity 

JEt.  37.    and  gaiety  of  the  inhabitants  returned,    and  the 

Measures      sDCctacles  and  amusements  for  which  that  city  had 

adopted  by         r  ■' 

the  Medici  formerly  been  remarkable,  were  revived.  Among 
the'r^ower.  othcr  mcthods  adopted  by  the  Medici  to  strengthen 
their  own  authority,  and  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  populace,  was  the  institution  of  two  companies, 
or  orders  of  merit.  One  of  these  was  denominated 
the  order  of  the  diamond,  alluding  to  tlie  impresa^ 
or  emblem  of  a  diamond  ring  with  three  feathers, 
and  the  motto,  semper^  adopted  by  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  and  now  revived  by  his  youngest  son 
Giuliano,  with  a  view  of  securing  his  own  influence 
by  recalling  the  memory  of  his  father.  The  other 
order,  of  which  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Piero,  was  considered  as  the  chief, 
was  called  the  company  of  the  broncorie^  in  allu- 
sion to  the  impresa  of  Piero,  representing  trunks  of 
^vood  consuming  in  the  midst  of  flames.''  This 
society  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  younger  part 
of  the  citizens,  who  from  their  rank  and  time  of 
life,  were  judged  to  be  the  most  suitable  compa- 
nions for  Lorenzo,  upon  whom,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  the  authority 
which  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  state  was  expected  to 

devolve 


y  VtantCf  chap,  vii./i.  32. 
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devolve.'  To  the  members  of  these  societies,  chap, 
precedence  was  given  on  pubUck  occasions,  and  ^^' 
it  was  their  particular  province  to  preside  over  the  i5 12. 
festivals,  triumphs,  and  exhibitions,  which  now  ^^-  ^'^' 
once  more  enlivened  the  city  of  Florence,  and 
which  were  doubtless  intended  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  people  from  the  consideration  of  their  new 
state  of  political  degradation.  In  compliance  with 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  the  cardinal  also  adopted 
an  emblem,  which  sufficiently  manifested  his  inten- 
tion to  retain  the  authority  which  he  had  thus,  by 
the  labour  of  so  many  yeai's,  regained  in  his  native 
place  ;  but  in  choosing  on  this  occasion  the  deci- 
sive representation  of  the  gio^o  or  yoke,  he  endea- 
voured to  render  it  less  offensive  by  the  scriptural 
motto,  Jiigum  meiim  siia^ue  est,  &?  07ms  meum  lei)e. 
*'  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burthen  light.  "^  It 
is  however  highly  probable,  that  such  an  unlimited 
assumption  of  absolute  power  as  that  emblem  im- 
plies, was  not  compensated  by  the  language  which 
accompanied  it,  in  the  estimation  of  those  inflexible 

friends 


^  JVerli,  Commentarii.  lib.  vi.  Ji,  121.  Mardi,  Histor. 
Fior.  lib.  vi.  158. 

*  jimmirato,  Ritratto  di  Leone  x.  Ofiusc,  vol,  iii.  ft.  73. 
On  the  retnm  of  the  cardinal,  he  received  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulation from  M.  Angclo  de  Castrocaro,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  family.  For  this  letter 
which  has  never  before  been  printed  see  note  B.  at  the  end 
of  the  volume. 


1513. 
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CHAP,  friends  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,  many  of 
IX.      whom  still  remained  within  the  city ;  and  who  were 
1512.    -yyeii  aware,  that  if  they  were  once  effectually  placed 
^t.  37.  under  the  yoke,  the  weight  of  it  must  in  future  de- 
pend upon  the  will  of  their  master. 

The  return  of  the  Medici  to  Florence,  had  not 
Conspiracy  bccu  sigualizcd  by  any  act  of  severity  against  the 
Medici.  adverse  party ;  yet  neither  the  moderation  of  the 
cardinal  in  this  respect,  nor  the  means  adopted  by 
him  and  his  family,  to  gratify  the  people  by  publick 
spectacles  and  amusements,  could  prevent  the 
dangerous  effects  of  individual  dissatisfaction  and 
resentment.  Scarcely  had  the  publick  ferment 
subsided,  when  a  project  was  formed  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Medici,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  government,  the  chief  promoter  of  which 
was  Pietro  Paolo  Boscoli,  a  young  man  of  family, 
whose  proficiency  in  literature  had  led  him  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  examples  of  ancient  courage, 
and  inspired  him  with  that  enthusiasm  for  liberty 
which  is  of  all  passions  the  most  noble  and  the 
most  dangerous.  In  the  Medici,  he  saw  the  op- 
pressors of  his  country  ;  and  whilst  he  dwelt  with 
admiration  on  the  splendid  treachery  of  Brutus,  he 
avowed  his  determination  to  imitate  him,  if  another 
Cassius  could  be  found  to  second  his  efforts.  Such 
an  associate  was  soon  discovered  in  Agostino  Cap- 
poni.  Many  persons  of  great  reputation  and  ex- 
tensive influence,  secretly  favoured  the  enterprise, 
and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  assassination  of 

the 
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the  obnoxious  parties.     An  accident,  occasioned  chap. 
by  the  negligence  of  Capponi,  prevented,  how-      ^^* 


ever,  the  execution  of  their  project,  and  not  only  is  13. 
involved  in  destruction  both  himself  and  his  com-  ^t.  38. 
panion,  but  led  to  the  accusation  of  many  citizens 
of  the  first  respectability.  As  Capponi  was  enter- 
ing the  house  of  the  Pucci,  a  paper  fell  from  his 
bosom,  which  contained  the  names  of  such  persons 
as  had  either  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  or  were 
thought,  by  those  with  whom  it  originated,  likely 
to  favour  their  cause.  This  dangerous  scroll  was 
immediately  communicated  to  the  magistrates. 
Boscoli  and  Capponi  were  apprehended,  and  on 
their  examination  confirmed  the  suspicions  to  which 
the  paper  had  given  rise.  Among  those  who  ap- 
peared to  have  been  implicated  in  the  conspiracy, 
were  Cosmo  de'  Pazzi,  Archbishop  of  Florence, 
Nicolo  Valori,  the  biographer  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  the  celebrated  historian  Nicolo  Ma- 
chiavelli,  then  secretary  of  the  republick,  Giovanni 
Folchi,  Piero  Orlandini,  and  many  other  persons  of 
eminence,  all  of  whom  were  ordered  to  be  closely 
confined,  until  their  guilt  or  their  innocence  might 
be  ascertained  by  a  furtlier  inquiry.'' 

In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  to  v\  hich  this  alarm- 
ing discovery  gave  rise,  the  attention  of  the  cardi- 
nal 


^  Nerliy  Conunentarii .  lib.  vi.  fi.   123. 
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€  H  A  P.  nal  de'  Medici  was  suddenly  called  to  a  yet  more 

— ^^'      important  object,  which  induced  him  to  quit  the 

1513.     city  of  Florence  in  the  midst  of  the  investigation, 

and  to  proceed,  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  state 

of  his  health  would  permit,  to  Rome.     This  was 

the  death  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  Julius  II.  which 

nlTiu    ^^  happened  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  February,  in 

the  year  1513. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  successes,  which, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  had  attended  the  arms 
and  crowned  the  designs  of  Julius  II.  they  were 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  reach  of  his 
ambition,  and  the  extent  of  his  views.  Not  satis- 
fied with  having  acted  the  principal  part  in  tlie 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  free  that  country  from  all  foreign  poM'crs, 
and  to  model  its  governments  at  his  own  pleasure. 
Hence  he  certainly  meditated  hostilities  against  his 
ally,  the  king  of  Spain,  whose  sovereignty  of  Na- 
ples was  incompatible  with  his  design.  If  hea'nen 
,  be  ivi//ing,  said  he,  shaking  the  staff  which  sup- 
ported his  aged  steps,  and  trembling  with  rage, 
t/ie  Neapolitans  shall  in  a  short  time  ha-ve  another 
master. '  The  late  proceedings  of  the  Medici  in 
Florence  had.  however,  given  him  no  slight  offence ; 
inasmuch  as  they  had  not  required  his  participation 

or  concurrence  in  the  political  arrangements  of  the 

place 


•^  Muratori  Annali  d' Italia,  x.  92. 
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place,  but  had  secured  to  themselves  a  supreme  chap. 
and  independent  authority.  ^     Against  the  duke  of      i^- 


Ferrara  his  resentment  was  unextinguishable,  and  15 13. 
he  had  already  arrayed  a  powerful  army  to  attack  -^t.  38. 
his  dominions ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  he  meant 
to  have  conferred  on  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Ur- 
bino,  such  an  independent  sovereignty  in  Italy,  as 
would  have  ranked  him  among  the  first  powers  in 
Europe.  But  whilst  Julius  was  immersed  in  these 
meditations,  he  forgot  the  uncertain  tenure  by 
which  he  held  his  own  existence,  and  a  few  days 
sickness  terminated  his  extensive  projects,  and 
laid  him  to  rest.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  he  died 
phrenetick,  exclaiming,  Out  of  Italy,  French  f 
Outy  Alfonso  of  Este!  but  Muratori  conjectures 
that  he  retained  his  reason  to  the  last ;  ""  and  it  is 
indeed  highly  probable  that  those  expressions, 
which  were  considered  as  the  proofs  of  delirium, 
were  nothing  more  than  the  effects  of  The  ruling 
passion ,  strong  in  death. 

The  foregoing  pages  have  afforded  us  sufficient 

.      .  -  His  character 

opportunities  of   appreciating  the  character  and  and  conduct 
talents  of  Julius  II.    Bold,  enterprising,  ambitious, 
and  indefatigable,  he  neither  sought  repose  him- 
self, nor  allowed  it  to  be  enjoyed  by  others.     In 

searching 


^Muratori,  Annali  </'  Italia,  x.  92. 

e  Ibid, 

VOL.  II.  EC 
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CHAP,  searching  for  a  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  it  would 
i^-  indeed  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  person, 
13  13.  whose  conduct  and  temper  were  more  directly  op- 
^t.  SB.  posed  to  the  mild  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the 
example  of  its  founder ;  but  this  was  not  the  test 
by  which  the  conclave  judged  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  pontiff,  who  was  now  no  longer  expected  to 
seclude  himself  from  the  cares  of  the  world,  in 
order  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  his 
flock.  Julius  II.  is  therefore  not  to  be  judged  by 
a  rule  of  conduct,  which  he  neither  proposed  tO 
himself,  nor  was  expected  to  conform  to  by  others. 
His  vigorous  and  active  mind  corresponded  with 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  times,  and  his  good  for- 
tune raised  him  to  an  eminence  from  which  he 
looked  down  on  the  proudest  sovereigns  of  the 
earth.  His  ambition  was  not,  however,  the  pas- 
sion of  a  groveling  mind,  nor  were  the  advantages 
which  he  sought  to  attain  of  a  temporary  or  per- 
sonal nature.  To  establish  the  authority  of  the 
holy  see  throughout  Europe,  to  recover  the  domi- 
nions of  the  church,  to  expel  all  foreign  powers, 
or  as  they  were  then  called,  barbarians,  from  Italy, 
and  to  restore  that  country  to  the  dominion  of  its 
native  princes,  were  the  vast  objects  of  his  com- 
prehensive mind.  These  objects  he  lived  in  a 
great  degree  to  accomplish ;  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether,  if  he  had  entered  on  his  career 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  he  would  not  have  car- 
ried his  designs  into  full  effect.  In  suppressing  the 
vicars  of  the  church,  and  uniting  their  territories 

to 
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to  the  holy  see,  he  completed  what  Alexander  VI.  chap. 

had  begun;  but  witliout  incurring  the  odium  which ^_^ 

has,  on  that  account,  been  attached  to  the  memory  15 13. 
of  his  predecessor.  The  Italian  historians  have  ^t.  38. 
not,  however,  shown  themselves  favourable  to  his 
fame  ;  and  Guicciardini  asserts,  ^  "  That  if  he  be 
considered  as  a  great  man,  it  is  only  by  those, 
who  having  forgotten  the  right  meaning  of  words, 
"  and  confused  the  distinctions  of  a  sound  judg- 
"  ment,  conceive  that  it  is  rather  the  office  of  a 
**  supreme  pontiff  to  add  to  the  dominion  of  the 
"  apostolick  see  by  Christian  arms  and  Christian 
"  blood,  than  to  afford  the  example  of  a  well  re- 
"  gulatedlife." 

That  the  martial  character  of  this  pontiff,  w  ho 
frequently  led  his  troops  in  person,  tended  to  dimi- 
nish the  reverence  due  to  the  holy  see,  and  like 
the  enormities  of  Alexander  VI.  prepared  the  way 
for  the  reformation  which  speedily  followed,  has 
been  conjectured  by  many  WTiters;  and  seems 
indeed  highly  probable.^     In  his  private  life  he  is 

said 


f  Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  ii.  31. 

E  The  life  and  actions  of  Julius  II.  are  sarcastically 
reprehended  in  the  dialogue  entitled  Julius  exclusus,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  collection  of  the  Pasquillades, /?.  125. 
Julius  applies  to  be  admitted  into  paradise  ;  but  St.  Peter 
not  recognising  him,  he  is  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
his  transactions  in  this  life.  This  not  satisfying  the  apostle, 

he- 
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CHAP,  said  to  have  been  addicted  to  the  inordinate  use  of 

^^'      wine,  which  may  account  for  some  of  the  eccen- 

1513.    tricities  recorded  of  him;*"  but  it  is  admitted  by 

JEt.38.  all  writers,  that  he  did  not,  like  too  many  pontiffs, 
disgrace  his  pontificate  by  dissipating  the  revenues 
and  domains  of  the  church  amon^  his  relations 
and  favourites.  With  the  exception  only  of  the 
city  of  Pesaro,  the  in\'estiture  of  which,  with  the 
consent  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  was  granted  to 
his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Urbino,  the  conquests  of 
Julius  were  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  church, 
and  he  withstood  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter 
Felice,  the  wife  of  M,  Antonio  Colonna,  who 
solicited  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  for  Guido  da  Monte- 
feltro,  the  half  brother  of  her  husband  ;  having 
openly  declared  to  her  that  he  did  not  think  him 
deserving  of  that  rank.  Julius  was  the  first  pontiff 
Avho  revived  the  custom  which  had  long  been  dis- 
continued by  his  predecessors,    of  suffering   his 

beard 


he  still  refuses  to  admit  him,  and  Julius  threatens  to  besiege 
?ind  make  war  upon  heaven.  Erasmus  was  suspected  of 
being  the  author  of  this  attack  on  the  memory  of  the  pon- 
tiff; but  in  a  letter  to  cardinal  Campegio,  he  vindicates 
himself  with  great  warmth  from  the  accusation.  "  Ineptiit 
"  quisquis  scripsit,"  says  he,  "  at  majore  supplicio  dignus, 
"  quisquis  evulgavit."     Eras.  Efi.  lib.  xii.  Efi,  1. 

^^  "  Louis  XII.  en  parlant  de  Jules  II.  le  designoit 
"  souvent  par  le  nom  d'yvrogne.  L'outrage  etoit  autant 
"  plus  sensible,  que  Jules  II.  passoit  pour  le  meriter." 
Ligue  de  Camb.  i.  221. 
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'beard  to  extend  to  its  natural  length,  which  he  is  c  h  a  p. 
supposed  to  have  done  in  order  to  give  additional      ^^' 
respect  and  dignity  to  his  appearance;  but Xvliich      15 13. 
may,  with  more  probability,  be  attributed  to  his  -^t.  38. 
impatient  temper  and  incessant  occupations,  which 
left  him  no  time  for  the  usual  attentions  to  his 
person. 

That  Julius  was  no  scholar,  is  asserted  on  his 
own  authority ;  but  although  he  did  not  devote 
himself  to  sedentiry  occupations,  he  was  not,  like 
Paul  II.  a  persecutor  of  men  of  learning.  On  the 
contrary,  those  few  ecclesiasticks  v/hom  he  raised 
to  the  purple  by  the  suggestions  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  without  the  solicitation  of  foreign 
powers,  were  all  men  of  considerable  talents  and 
acquirements.  At  no  time  have  the  professors  of 
literature  been  sparing  of  their  acknowledgements 
for  the  favour  of  the  great ;  and  Julius  II.  is  the 
frequent  theme  of  applause,  in  tlie  works  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  devoted  themselves  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  Latin  poety.'  Of  these,  some  have 
celebrated    his    magnanimit}',    his    courage,    his 

promp- 


'  In  particular  Giovanni  Aurelio  Augurelli,  has  devoted 
to  the  praises  of  Julius  II.  several  of  his  lambicks  and 
other  poems,  at  the  close  of  his  works,  published  by  Aldus, 
1505.  And  Lorenzo  Parmenio,  Custode  of  the  Vatican 
library,  has  celebrated  the  actions  of  this  pontiff  in  a 
poem,  which  has  lately  been  published.  Anecd.  Rom.  tovu 
iii.  Tirab.  \i./iar.  ui.  fi.  201. 
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CHAP,  promptitude  in  war,  and  others  his  strict  adniini- 

^X' stration  of  justice,  and  his  attention  to  the  arts  of 

1513.  peace.  In  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  Valeri- 
^t.  38.  anus  to  the  pope,  on  the  proficiency  made  by  his 
nephew,  Giovanni  Francesco  della  Rovere,  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  that  author  asserts,  that  not  only 
polite  literature,  but  the  severer  studies,  had  be- 
gun to  assume  a  new  form,  and  were  cultivated 
under  his  influence  with  great  success.^  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  during  his  pontificate,  amidst 
the  tumults  of  war,  the  depopulation  of  cities,  the 
ravages  of  pestilence  and  of  famine,  and  all  those 
calamities  and  commotions  which  agitate  and  dis- 
tract the  human  mind,  the  great  and  distinguished 
characters,  who  were  destined  to  illustrate  by  their 
works,  the  more  pacifick  reign  of  his  successour, 
were  principally  formed.  Already  had  Bembo 
distinguished  himself  by  numerous  productions, 
both  in  the  Italian  and  Latin  tongue,  which  had 
spread  his  rejjutation  through  the  whole  extent  of 
Italy.    Castiglione  had  composed  his  elegant  work 

to 


3  "  Juli,  maxime  Pontifex,  benigno, 
"  Cui  Felicia  siderum  favore, 
"  Cedunt  omnia,  et  hoc  tibi  addiderunt 
"  Fata,  uni  tibi  debita,  ut  videmus, 
"  Quod  servare  modum,  elegantiamque, 
"  Non  tantura  studia  hxc  politiora, 
"  Verum  ilia  asperiora,  et  exoleta, 
"  Jamdudum  incipiunt,  novumque  leges 
*'  Nostro  ostendere  seculo  nitorem." 

Carm,  Illust.  Foci.  Ital.  x.  133. 
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to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  and  Ariosto  had  chap." 
not  only  formed  the  design,  but  made  a  considera-      ^x. 
ble  progress  in  the  execution  of  his    immortal     ^^^3. 

£t.  38. 

poem. 

Of  the  favourable  disposition  of  Julius  towards  ciovan-An. 

,  tonio  Flanii- 

men  of  talents,  a  decisive  instance  appears  m  his  mo. 
conduct  towai'ds  Giovanni  Antonio  Flaminio,  the 
learned  father  of  a  still  more  learned  son ;  and  who 
having  pronounced  an  oration  before  him  at  Imola, 
in  the  year  1506,  was  honoured  by  him  with  the 
most  friendly  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  respect, 
and  invited  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Rome. 
Flaminio  excused  himself ;  and  the  pope,  instead 
of  manifesting  his  displeasure,  presented  him  with 
fifty  gold  crowns.  Some  time  afterwards,  the 
bishop  of  Narni,  having  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Imola,  was  ordered  by  the  pope  to  call  upon  Fla- 
minio, and  to  assure  him  of  the  continuance  of  his 
reg-ard,  and  his  wish  to  know  in  w^hat  manner  he 
could  give  him  the  most  effectual  proofs  of  it.^ 
The  favour  of  the  pontiff  induced  Flaminio  to  ad- 
dress to  him  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  which  the 
poet  encourages  him  to  persevere  in  his  great  de- 
sign of  delivering  Italy  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to 
crown  his  glory  by  becoming  the  assertor  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  An  exhortation  so  con- 
sonant 


^   Tirab.  Sloria  della  Letteratura  I'al.  vol.  vii.  }iar.   i. 
p.   15. 
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CHAP,  sonant  to  the  disposition  and  views  of  the  pope, 

^^'       was  doubtless  received  with  favour,  and  the  stern 

1513     mind  of  Juhus  might  perhaps  trace  with  satisfac- 

^t.  38.  i[qyi  [yi  the  elegant  lines  of  Flaminio,  the  durable 

records  of  his  future  fame. 

Library  T^c  Vaticaii  Ubrai'v,  which  had  been  besrun  by 

formed  by  -  '  . 

Julius  ii.  Nicholas  V.  and  enlarged  by  the  attention  of  suc- 
ceeding pontifis,  derived  no  great  advantage  from 
the  patronage  of  Julius  II.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
attributed  so  much  to  his  disregard  of  literature,  as 
to  the  design  which  he  had  formed  of  collecting  a 
separate  library  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
which  was  not  to  derive  its  importance  from  the 
number,  but  from  the  value  of  the  books  and 
manuscripts  of  which  it  was  to  be  composed.  It 
was  also  intended  that  the  splendour  of  this  col- 
lection should  be  enhanced  by  works  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of 
the  time  ;  but  the  death  of  the  pope  prevented,  in 
all  probability,  the  completion  of  the  plan ;  and  as 
no  such  distinct  collection  has  been  adverted  to  in 
later  times,  it  may  be  justly  conjectured,  that  it  has 
been  united  with  that  of  the  A'^atican.  In  a  letter 
of  Bembo  to  the  pope,  written  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  this  library  is  particulai'ly  men- 
tioned ;  and  from  the  same  letter  we  learn  some 
curious  particulars,  not  only  respecting  the  atten- 
tion of  that  pontiff  to  the  promotion  of  literature, 
but  to  the  restoration  of  the  long  lost  art  of  abbre- 
viated, 
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viated,  or  short-hand  writing,  of  which  Bembo  may  chap. 
be  considered  as  the  reviver  in  modern  times.'         _£2L 


PiETRo  Bembo  to  Julius  II. 

"  In  the  acquisition  of  the  volume  lately  sent  to 
*'  you  from  Dacia,  written  in  beautiful  characters, 
*'  but  such  as  are  in  our  days  unintelligible,  I  per- 
"  ceive  an  additional  instance  of  the  perpetual  good 
"  fortune  which  has  always  attended  you,  and 
"  which,  whilst  in  the  administration  of  publick 
"  affairs,  and  the  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
"  universe,  it  has  enabled  you  to  surpass  the  ex- 
"  pectations  of  all  men,  has  never  failed  to  add  to 
*' your  reputation,  even  in  matters  of  less  import- 
"  ance.  For  after  you  had  intrusted  this  book  to 
"  me,  that  I  might  endeavour  to  decypher  the 
"  characters,  and  inform  you  of  the  result,  and  I 
**  had  begun  to  turn  over  and  carefully  to  inspect 
"  its  pages,  I  could  not  help  entertaining  more 
"  confident  hopes  of  success  in  my  undertaking, 
*'  from  the  circumstances  of  its  being  enjoined  by 
"  you,  than  from  the  facility  of  the  task,  which 
"  appeared  indeed  impracticable,  or  from  my  own 
"  industry.  In  the  course  of  a  minute  examination 
*'  of  the  whole  manuscript,  I  observed,  at  the  foot 
*'  of  one  of  the  pages,  a  line  written  in  common  let- 
"  ters,  but  almost  erased  and  obliterated,  from  which 


1513. 
^t.  38. 


(( 


1  «  Bembiy  Efi.  Fam.  lib,  v.  E/i.  8.  in  op.  torn.  iv.  p.  203. 
VOL.  II.  F  f 
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C  H  A  P. 
IX. 

1513. 
Mi.  38. 


I  collected  that  the  volume  was  written  in  ancient 
notes,  or  characters ;  such  as  were  used  by  those 
persons,  who  were  denominated  notaries ;  and 
that  the  work  itself  was  a  portion  of  the  commen- 
tary of  Hyf^inus,  de  Sydcribus.  On  discovering 
this  line,  it  immediately  occurred  to  me,  that 
this  was  the  Ciceronian  method  of  writing;  for 
I  recollected  diat  Plutarch  has  informed  us,  that 
the  profession  of  those  who  were  called  notaries, 
took  its  origin  from  Cicero,  who  had  invented  a 
series  of  marks,  each  of  which  represented  a 
combination  of  letters,  and  that  he  had  instructed 
his  copyists  in  this  art,  who  were  thus  enabled 
to  note  doN\Ti  during  the  time  of  delivery,  in  a 
small  compass,  and  in  a  legible  form,  for  his 
use,  the  speeches  of  any  of  the  senators,  which 
he  wished  to  preserve.  It  was  by  this  means, 
Plutarch  adds,  that  the  oration  which  Cato  pro- 
nounced against  the  Cataline  conspirators,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Cesar,  had  been 
handed  down  to  his  time.  I  also  recollect,  that 
not  only  Plutarch,  but  Valerius  Martial  has 
remarked,  that  tlie  ancients  were  accustomed 
to  make  use  of  notaries,  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
tion in  writing,  and  his  celebrated  verses  on  this 
subject  yet  remain.  Ausonius  likewise  com- 
memorates, hi  his  verses,  a  boy,  who  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  characters,  took  down  a  long  dis- 
course during  the  time  of  recitation.  Pruden- 
tius,  in  a  poem  on  the  martyrdom  of  Cassimius, 
has  recorded,  that  die  latter  had  established  an 

"academy 
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academy,  in  which  children  were  taught  the  use  chap. 
of  these  characters.  Having  therefore  compared  ix- 
another  copy  of  Hyginus,  written  in  our  usual  1513. 
manner,  with  this  Dacian  manuscript,  I  have  ^t,  38. 
been  enabled  to  explain  the  sense  and  significa- 
tion of  many  of  these  marks,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  changed,  not  only  by  the  variation  of 
the  marks  themselves,  but  in  some  degree  even 
by  the  punctuation  ;  although  in  such  a  definite 
and  regular  form,  that  if  any  one  would  take  the 
trouble,  it  does  not  appear  lt>  me  very  difficult 
to  reduce  it  to  a  system,  and  once  more  restore 
it  to  general  use.  This  discovery  afforded  me 
great  pleasure ;  as  I  conceived  I  should  give  you 
complete  satisfaction  on  this  head;  and  this 
pleasure  wvm  in  some  degree  increased  by  the 
consideration,  that  although  several  distinguished 
and  learned  men  of  the  present  times,  had,  at 
your  desire,  endeavoured  to  explain  this  work, 
their  attempts  had  been  wholly  fruitless.  As  a 
favourable  opportunity  thus  offers  itself  of  extend- 
ing your  fame  in  the  literary  world,  and  securing 
the  applause  of  future  times,  I  entreat  you  not 
to  neglect  it;  but  to  devote  some  portion  of 
your  extensive  talents,  which  are  sufficiently 
capacious  to  embrace  and  comprehend  all  sub- 
jects, in  recovering  this  mode  of  writing,  by 
intrusting  it  to  skilful  printers,  if  such  are  to  be 
found,  as  they  certainly  are,  to  be  by  them  made 
publick.  For  what  indeed  can  be  more  honour- 
able to  your  reputation,  or  more  advantageous 

to 
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c  H  A  p.  "to  the  studies  of  the  learned,  than  to  restore,  by 
IX.       "  your  pious  attention,  an  art  invented  by  Cicero, 
1513.     "  aiicl  long  held  in  great  esteem  for  its  acknowledg- 
jEt.  38.    "  ed  utility;  but  which,  through  the  injuries  of 
time,  has  for  a  long  course  of  years  been  wholly 
lost.     Ptolomy  Philadelphus,    king  of  Egypt, 
"  and  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  are  commended 
"  for  their  diligence  in  collecting  books  for    the 
"celebrated  libraries  which  they  formed;  audit 
"  has  always  been  considered  as  praise- worthy, 
"  even  in  the  greatest  characters,    and  in  those 
possessed  of  supreme  authority,  to  promote  lite- 
rary studies,  and  to  supply  materials  for  those 
"  talents,  which  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
"  liberal  arts.     This  diligence  you  have  yourself 
"  emulated,  in  having  added  another  library  to  the 
"  celebrated  collection  formed  by  your  predeces- 
*'  sors  in  the  Vatican ;   not  indeed  distinguished 
"  by  the  number  of  its  volumes,  but  by  their  high 
"value,  and  perfect  preservation;   and  rendered 
"  much  more  pleasant  for  the  use  of  the  pontiffs, 
"  by  the  commodiousness  and  beauty  of  the  place, 
"  and  the  elegant  ornaments  of  statues,  pictures, 
^'  and  mirrours,  with  which  it  is  embellished.  For 
"  my  own  part,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  in  what 
"  manner  you  can  confer  greater  ornament,  greater 
"  elegance,  or  even  greater  authority,  on  this  your 
"  library,  than  by  recalling  to  light  the  invention 
"  of  this  almost  divine  man,  and  restoring  his  art 
"  of  writing.     For  although  it  has  always  been 
''  ypur  character  not  to  devote  your  attention  to 

"  any 
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'  auy  objects  but  those  which  you  have  endeavour-  chap. 

'  ed  with  such  constant  perseverance,  incredible      ^^' 

'  expense,  and  immense  labours  and  danger,  to     ^5\5. 

'  accomplish,  and  by  which  the  Roman  republick    -^^t.  38. 

'  intrusted  to  your  care  might  maintain  its  su- 

'  preme  authority ;  yet  it  is  due  from  your  pru- 

'  dence,  and  your  piety,  not  to  neglect  that  which 

'  relates  to  the  study  of  literature ;  for  in  those 

'  studies  are  involved  many  things  of  no  inconsi- 

'  derable  importance  to  the  ornament  and  conve- 

'  nience  of  human  life." 


CHAP.  X. 

1513. 

ASSEMBLY  of  the  Conclave — Mode  of  electing  a  pope- 
Election  of  tlie  cardinal  de'  Medici — Motives  of  the 
choice  of  the  conclave — Reason  of  his  taking  the  name 
of  Leo  X  — His  coronation— Procession  to  the  Lateran 
— Embassy  from  Florence — Leo  pardons  the  Florentine 
conspirators — Recalls  Pietro  Soderini — Appoints  Bem- 
bo  and  Sadoleti  his  secretaries — .Resolves  to  establish 
the  peace  of  Europe — Louis  XIL  threatens  the  state  of 
Milan — Treaty  of  Blois — Leo  endeavours  to  dissuade 
Louis  XIL — Opposes  him  and  forms  with  Henry  VHI. 
the  treaty  of  Mechlin — Subsidizes  the  Swiss — Louis 
Xn.  attacks  the  Milanese — Battle  of  Novara  and  defeat 
of  the  French — Leo  recommends  lenient  measures — • 
Expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy — Henry  VIII.  in- 
vades France — Battle  of  the  Spurs — The  king  of  Scot- 
land attacks  England — Battle  of  Flodden — Congratula- 
tory letter  of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII. — Treaty  of  Dijon 
— Battle  of  Vicenza — The  emperour  elect  and  the  Ve- 
netians submit  their  differences  to  Leo  X. — Leo  renews 
the  meetings  of  the  Lateran  council — Nominates  four 
cardinals — Lorenzo  de'  Medici  assumes  the  government 
of  Florence — Giuliano  de'  Medici  admitted  a  Roman 
citizen — Leo  pardons  the  refractory  cardinals — Humi- 
liation and  absolution  of  Louis  XII. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1513,  the  cardinals  chap. 
who  happened  to  be  then  in  Rome,  entered  the      x. 
church  of  S.  Andrea,  where  the  mass  of  the  Spi-  "TsTsT 
r'lto  santOy  was  celebrated  by  the  cardinal  of  Strigo-  ^t.  38. 

nia: 
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c  H  A  P.  nia;  after  which  the  bishop  of  Castello,    having 

^'       made  the  usual  oration,  de  pontijice  ekgendo^  they 

1513.     went  in  procession  to  the  conclave  to  proceed  to 

jEt.  38.   ^^  choice  of  a  pope.     It  was  not  until  the  sixth 

Assembly  of  ^^y  ^f  ^^^  g^j-j^g  Hionth,  that  thc  cardinal  de'  Me- 

the  conclave.         -'  ^ 

dici  arrived  in  Rome,  and  joined  his  brethren. 
The  whole  number  of  cardinals  who  were  assem- 
bled on  this  occasion  was  twenty-five.  * 


Mode  of 
electing  a 
pope. 


There  are  four  different  modes  of  electing  the 
supreme  pontiff;  by  inspiration^  by  compromise^ 
by  scriuinyy  and  by  access,  ^ 


By  inspira- 
tion. 


An  election  by  inspiration^  is  effected  by  several 
of  the  cardinals  calling  aloud,  as  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, the  name  of  the  person  whom  they  wish  to 
raise  to  the  pontifical  dignity.  This  method  of 
resorting  to  the  pretext  of  supernatural  aid,  is  sel- 
dom relied  on,  except  when  all  human  means 
have  failed  of  success.  If,  however,  a  powerful 
party  can  be  raised,  and  their  efforts  happen  to  be 
strongly  seconded,  the  rest  of  the  cardinals,  un- 
willing to  distinguish  themselves  by  a  decided  oppo- 
sition, or  to  be  the  last  in  expressing  their  consent, 

hasten  to  concur  in  the  choice. 

The 


*  Co7iclave  di  Leone  x.  a/i.  Conclavi  de'  Pontejici  Rom^ 
voLup.  171,   182. 

b   Ceremonial  de  Romey  in  Supfilem.  au  corps  diplomatique ^ 
t<jm.  V.  p-  46,  b*c. 
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The  election  by  compromise^  is  found  expedient,  chap. 
when  the  cardinals,  not  being  able  to  determine  on       x. 
a  proper  person,  agree  to  submit  the  choice  of  a     is  13. 
pontiff  to  one,  or  more,  of  their  own  body,  nomi-   Mx.  38. 
nated  for  that  purpose.  It  was  thus  that  John  XXII.  ^^^  ^°"'^"'- 
after  having  obtained  the   solemn  assent  of  the 
whole  college  to  abide  by  his  decision,  assumed  to 
himself  the  pontificate ;  an  event  which  induced 
the  cardinals  not  to  intrust  this  power  in  future  to 
any  of  their  number,  without  such  restrictions  as 
might  effectually  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar 
event. 

In  choosing  a  pope  by  scnit'my,  the  cardinals  By  scrutiny. 
each  write  their  own  name,  with  that  of  the  person 
whom  they  wish  to  recommend,  on  a  billet,  or 
ticket;  which  they  afterwai'ds  place,  with  many 
ceremonies  and  genuflexions,  in  a  large  and  highly 
ornamented  chalice,  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel  in 
which  they  assemble.  The  tickets  are  then  taken 
out  by  officers  appointed  from  their  own  body,  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  number  is  carefully  compared 
with  that  of  the  persons  present ;  after  which,  if 
it  appear,  that  any  one  of  the  cardinals  has  two 
thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  favour,  he  is  declared  to 
be  canonically  elected  pope.  When,  however, 
after  repeated  trials,  this  does  not  occur,  a  new 
proceeding  takes  place,  which  is  called  election  by 
access ;  in  which  any  cardinal  may  accede  to  the  ^y  "«.». 
vote  of  another,  by  an  alteration  of  his  ticket  in  a 
prescribed  form.  When  by  these  means  the  choice 

VOL.  II.  G  g  of 
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c  H  A  P.  of  a  pontiff  is  effected,  the  tickets  are  prudently 
X.      committed  to  the  flames,  to  prevent  all  pretext  for 
1513.     further  inquiry.  '^ 
Mi.  38. 

The  cardinal       Aftcr  a  deliberation  Avhich  lasted  for  the  space 
ckcud  pope,  of  seven  days,  the  choice  of  the  conclave  fell  upon 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  was  elected  by  scru- 
tiny. '^     As  he  was  at  this  time  the  chief  cardinal 
deacon,  it  was  his  ofTiee  to  examine  the  votes,  in 
which  he  conducted  himself  with  great  modesty  ; 
and  when  he  had  the  happiness  to  find  that  he  was 
himself  the  fortunate  candidate,  not  the  least  alter- 
ation was  perceived  in  his  coiuitenance.  ^     He  im- 
mediately received  the  adoration  of  the  cardinals, 
whom  he  embraced  and  kissed  in  return.     They 
then  requested  to  know  what  name  he  would  as- 
sume ;   to  which  he  replied,  that  he  should  submit 
it  to  the  sacred  college  ;   but  on  being  again  en- 
treated   to  make  his  choice,   he  answered,  that 
among  his  other  vain  cogitations,  he  had  at  some 
times  thought,  that  if  he  should  ever  be  called 
He  assumes  (q  ^|-jg  pontifical  chalr,   he  would  take  the  name  of 

the   name  of  * 

Leox.        Leo  the  Tenth  ;  which,  if  agreeable  to  them, 

he 


^  Ceremonial  de  Rome,  in  Sufiplt:?n.  au  corps  diplomatique.) 
torn.  V.  p.  48,  49. 

^  Conclave  di  Leo7ie  yi.  p.  178. 

^  Par.  de  Grassia  ap.  J^ot.  et  Ex  traits  des  MSS.  du  Rot. 
ii.  579. 
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he  would  now  adopt;  but  if  not,  he  would  alter  chap. 
his  intention.     On  this  many  of  the  cardinals  ex-        ^' 
pressed  their  approbation,  alleging,    that  if  they     is  13. 
had  been  elected,  they  would  have  made  the  same   ^t  33. 
choice.^     One  of  the  windows  of  the  conclave 
which  had  been  closed  up  as  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, was  then  broken  down,    and  the  cardinal, 
Alessandro  Farnese,  announced  to  the  people  in 
the  usual  form,  the  election  of  a  pope,  and  the 
name  which  he  had  assumed.  ^  He  was  then  placed 
in  the  pontifical  chair,  and  carried  to  the  church 

of 


f  "  Interim  petimus  quo  nomine  vellet  in  Aposlolatu 
«  vocari,  &  dixit  non  curare,  sed  remittei-e  ad  dispositionem 
«  collegii.  Ipsi  autem  cardinales  hortabantur,  ut  ipse  indi- 
«  caret,  quo  nomine  vellet  vocari ;  &  dixit  quod  alias,  inter 
"  vanas  suas  cogitationes,  cogitaverat,  quod  si  unquam  Pon- 
"  tifcx  esset,  vellet  vocari  Leo  X.  8c  nunc,  si  iis  placerat, 
"  sic  vocaretur,  sin  autem  aliter  ut  iis  placeret :  Et  multi 
"  comprobaverunt  dicentes  quod  si  ipsi  electi  fuissent,  eo 
«  nomine  vocari  voluissent,  &  sic  conclusum  fuit,  cum  tanto 
«'  plausu  populi,  ut  credibile  vix  sit."  Paris  Grassius,  afi. 
Fabr.  vita  Leon.  x.  odnot  fi.  269. 

^  Gaudium  magnum  nuntio  vobis  ;  Papam  habemus, 

ReVERENDISSIMUM  DOMINUM  JOANNEM  DE  MeDICIS  DiA- 

coNUM  Cardinalem  SANCTiE  MARiiE  IN  DoMEincA;  qui 
vocATUR  Leo  decimus. 

On  this  occasion,  Giovan -Francesco  Superchio,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Philomusus,  addressed  to  the  pon- 
tiff a  poem,  entitled,  Sylva  ET  Exultatio  in  creatione 

PONT.  MAX.  LeONIS   DECIMI. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  S.  Pietro,  accompanied  by  the  whole  conclave, 

^'       and  the  ecclesiasticks  of  the  city,  amidst  the  rejoi- 

1513.     cings  of  the  people,  and  the  discharge  of  cannon; 

Mt.  38.   the  clergy  singing  as  they  passed  Te  Deum  lauda- 

mus  ;  and  being  brought  before  tlie  great  altar,  he 

was  there  enthroned.  ^ 

Motives  of        '^^^  causes  which  determined  the  college  in 
the  choice  of  \\^(^yx:  choicc  of  a  pontiff  on  this  occasion,  yet  rest 

the  college.  _  _         ^  _  rr    •         i 

chiefly  on  conjecture.  It  is  however  sufficiently 
understood,  that  whilst  the  elder  members  inclined 
towards  the  party  of  the  cardinal  Alborese,  who 
had  on  one  examination  thirteen  votes  in  his  fa- 
vour,' the  younger,  and  particularly  those  of  royal 
and  noble  families,  adhered  to  that  of  the  cardinal 
de'  Medici.  Of  the  elder  members,  no  one  pos- 
sessed greater  influence  than  Raffaelle  Riario,  ne- 
phew of  Sixtus  IV.  whom  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 
found  means,  after  several  days  deliberations,  to 
attach  to  his  interests,  and  whose  favour  probably 
secured  his  election.  From  the  narration  of  Jovius 
it  appears,  that  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  was  at  this 
time  seriously  indisposed  from  an  abscess,  the 
breaking  of  which  diffused  through  the  whole  con- 
clave, such  an  intolerable  stench,  that  the  cardinals, 
thinking  it  impossible  that  he  could  long  survive, 

determined 


^  Conclave  di  Leone  x.  p.  177. 

'  Jovius,  in  vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  m.  p.  55. 
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determined  to  elect  him  pope;  ^  but  this  story  is  c  h  a  p. 
justly  rejected  by  a  more  judicious  writer,  ^  as  hav-       ^- 


ing  arisen  from  the  misrepresentations  of  those,  1^13. 
who  have  insinuated,  that  the  irregularities  of  his  ^^-  ^^• 
past  life  had  subjected  him  to  this  disorder.  It  is 
however  certain,  that  at  the  time  when  the  cardinal 
quitted  Florence,  he  was  so  much  indisposed,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  be  carried  by  slow  stages,  in  a  lit- 
ter, to  Rome,  and  that  on  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
a  surgeon  was  admitted  into  the  conclave,  who  per- 
formed an  operation  on  his  person,  after  which  the 
cardinals  would  not  permit  the  surgeon,  notwith- 
standing his  entreaties,  to  quit  the  place ;  but  the 
certainty  of  this  fact,  by  no  means  authorises  those 
inferences  which  some  have  attempted  to  draw 
from  it.  ^     The  real  motives  of  the  choice  of  the 

college 


3  "  Fuere  qui  existimarent  vel  ob  id  Seniores  ad  ferenda 
"  suffragia  facilius  accessisse,  quod  pridie  disrupto  eo  ab- 
"  scessu,  gid  sedem  occu/iarets  tanto  foetore  ex  profluenti 
"  sania  totum  comitium  implevisset,  ut  tanquam  a  mortifcra 
"  tabe  infectus,  non  diu  supervicturus  esse  vel  medicorum 
"  testimonio  crederetur."  Jov.  in  vita  Leon  x.  lib.  iii.  Ji.  56. 

^  Fabron.in  -vita  Leonis  x./i.  60. 

1  "  On  pretend  qu'il  n'y  eut  rien  qui  contribuat  davan- 
«  tage  a  I'elever  a  la  papaute,  que  les  blessures  qu'il  avoit 
"  re9ues  dans  les  combats  veneriens."  Baijle  Diet.  Hist,  in 
art.  Leon.  x.  This  insinuation  is  founded  by  Bayle  on  the 
equivocal  authority  of  Varillas,  Anecdotes  de  Florence^  lib. 
vi.  jx.   235,  an  author,  whose   falsehoods  and  absurdities 

Bayle 
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CHAP,  college  may  with  more  candour,  and  perhaps  \titli 
^'       more  truth,  be  sought  for  in  the  high  estimation  in 
1513.     which  the  name  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  father 
Mt.  38.  of  the  cardinal,  was  yet  held  throughout  Italy  ;  in 
the  decorum  and  respectability  of  his  own  life  and 
manners,   and  the  remembrance    of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the   church,  and  the 
dangers  which  he  had  sustained  in  the  defence  of 
her  rights.     At  this  important  juncture,  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici  is  also  said  to  have  owed  great 
obligations  to  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,   whom  he 
fortunately  selected  as  his  conclavist,  and  who  by 

his 


Bayle  has  himself  on  other  occasions  sufficiently  exposed  ; 
and  on  the  opinion  of  Seckendorff.  Co?nm.  de  Luth,  lib.  i. 
sec.  xlvii.  p.  190.     But  even  the  narrative  of  these  authors 
will  not  justify  the  licentious  terms  in  which  Bayle  has 
expressed  himself  on  this  occasion.     This    he  indeed  in 
some  degree  confesses,  "  J'  observe  que  ce  n'est  que  par 
"  des  consequences  qui  ne  sont  pas  absolu7nent  necessaireSf 
"  que  Ton  peut  trouver,  dans  les  paroles  de  M.  Varillas,  les 
"  sens  que  j'ai  rapporte,  Sc  que  M.  de  Seckendorff" leur  don- 
"  ne."     To  which  acknowledgment   I  must   further  add, 
that  even  M.  dc  Seckendorff,  although  a  protestant  writer, 
and  particularly  hostile  to   the  character  of  Leo  X.  has 
noi  given  to  the  passage  of  Varillas,  the    sense  for  which 
Bayle  contends,  but  merely  informs  us,  that  Leo  X.  "  la- 
"  borabat  fcedissimo  ulcere  in  inguine,"  without  attempting 
to  account  further  for  the  cause  of  it.     It  appears  from  Jo- 
vius  to  have  been  an  abscess ;  a  disease  with  which   the 
pontiff  was  frequently  afflicted  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 
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his  dexterous  management,  and  artful  rcpresenta-  chap. 

tions,  removed  the  opposition  of  the  cardinal  Sode-  ^ — 

rini,  brother  of  the  late  Gonfaloniere  of  Florence,     ^5^2- 
and  others,  who  were  at  first  adverse  to  the  eleva-    ^t.  38. 
tion  of  his  patron.    But  whatever  were  the  motives 
which  led  to  that  event,  it  is,  however,  on  all  hands 
agreed,  that  his  elevation  ^vas  not  disgraced  by  that 
shameless   traffick,    and  open  prostitution  of  the 
favours  and  emoluments  of  the  church,  which  had 
been  so  usual  on  similar  occasions,  and  Leo  as- 
cended the  pontifical  throne  without  any  imputation 
on  his  character  for  integrity,  even  by  that  propen- 
sity to  scandal,  by  which  the  city  of  Rome  has 
always  been  distinguished.     The  populace  would 
not  indeed  relinquish  their  privilege  of  mingling 
their  satire  with  their  joy  on  this  occasion ;  ""  but 
when  satire  attaches  only  to  slight  imperfections,  it 
becomes  the  surest  proof  tliat  there  are  no  glar- 
ing defects  to  provoke    the  severity  of  animad- 
version. 

In 


»"  An  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  interpreta- 
tion said  to  have  been  given  to  a  mutilated  inscription  in 
the  church  of  the  Vatican,  in  which  the  name  of  Nicholas 
V.  had  been  obliterated,  and  the  characters  of  the  year  only 
remained,  m.cccc.xl.  which  it  seems  were  interpreted,  in 
allusion  to  the  defect  in  the  pontiff's  sight.  Multi  Caeci 
Cardinales  Creavere  Caecum  Decimum  Leonem.  i>. 
Fabr.  Adnot,  27G. 


CHAP, 

X. 

1513. 

/Et.  38, 

Leo  X. 
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In  assuming  the  name  of  Leo  X. "  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 
meant  to  allude  to  the  insignia  of  his  native  place, 
and  by  others,  that  he  intended  to  verify  the  dreams 
Reason  of     of  hls  mothcr ;  °  but  as  he  was  not  remarkable  for 

his  tJikiiig 

the  name  of  a  supcrstitlous  adhcrcnce  to  the  expiring  follies  of 
the  age,  we  may  rather  assent  to  those  writers, 
Vv'ho  suppose  that  he  intended  to  allude  to  the 
courage  and  magnanimity  with  which  he  was 
resolved  to  execute  the  high  office  to  which  he 
had  been  called.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that 
it  had  been  the  custom  of  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors, to  adopt  appellations  of  a  warlike  nature ; 
and  after  an  Alexander  and  a  Julius,  the  name  of 
Leo,  already  sanctioned  by  a  long  succession  of 
pontiffs,  if  not  dreaded  by  his  enemies,  might  at 

least 


n  The  custom  of  changing  the  name  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  Sergius  II.  in  the  year 
844.  "  Sunt  qui  Sergium  primo  quiclem  Os /zora  appel- 
"  latum  fuisse  dicant,  et  ob  turpitudinem  cognomenti  Sergii 
'•  nomen  sumpsisse  ;  eamque  consuetudinem  ad  nostros 
"  manasse ;  ut  qui  pontifices  crearentur,  suorum  omisso 
"  majorum  nomine,  sibi  indicent,  licet  ab  omnibus  non  sit 
"  observatum  "     Flatlna,  in  vita  Sergii, 

o  "  Non  defuere  qui  dicerent,  Claricem  matrem,  pleno 
"  jam  utero  Leonem  ingentis  magnitudinis,  h.  mirx  leni- 
"  tati ',  in  Reparatx  templo  Florentine  omnium  maximo  se 
"  parere,  sine  gemitu  somniasse.  Quod  postea  somnium 
"  ex  fabulis  nutricum  quum  puerorum  ingeniisinhxsisset, 
"  ticcipiendo  no  mini  causam  hand  dubie  prxbuerit." 

Jov.  in  vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  iii.  fi.  56. 
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least  seem  formidable  to  his  subjects  ;^  but  it  is  yet  chap. 
more  probable  that  he  was  induced  to  this  choice,       ^' 
by  the  consideration,  that  all  his  predecessors  of    is  13. 
the  same  name  had  been  eminently  distinguished  -^t.  38. 
by  their  virtues,  their  talents,  or  their  good  for- 
tune,''  and  he  therefore  thought  it  not  unadvisable 

to 


P  "  Leonis  decimi  nomen  sibi  desumpsit ;  utpote  qui 
*•  propter  innatam  excelso  regioque  animo  clementise  vir- 
"  tutem,  non  expresso  quidem  titulo,  sed  erudita  allusione 
"  Magnanimi  cognomentum  aifectaret ;  duorura  supe- 
"  riorum  secutus  exemplum,  quibus  Mexandri  et  Julii 
"  augustissima  nomina  placuissent."     Jov.  ut  sufi. 

^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Brandolini,  in  his  Dialogue  en- 
titled Leo,  p.  112.  "  Neque  enim  inditum  sibi  nomen,  a 
"  nostra  memoria,  nedum  seculo  remotissimum,  urbis  FIo- 
"  rentix  insignibus,  ut  vulgus  existimat ;  sed  integritati, 
*'  mansuetudini,  hospitalitati,  prudentis,  liberalitati,  qui- 
"  bus  quidem  animi,  atque  ingenii  dotibus  novem  reliqui 
"  ejusdem  nominis  Pontifices  fuisse  prsediti  memorantur, 
"  jure  optimo  tribuendum  puto."  And  this  idea  is  con- 
firmed by  Erasmus,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to 
Leo  X.  has  briefly  enumerated  the  merits  of  his  predeces- 
sors of  the  same  name,  "  Proinde  quidquid  virtutum  in 
"  singulis  Leonibus  excelluit,  id  totum  expectamus  a 
"  Leoxe  decimo.  Primi  Leonis  itVicGva  autoritatem  ;  se- 
'-'  cundi^  eruditam  pietatem  et  sacrx  musices  studium  ; 
"  tertii^  prxter  salutarem  eloquentiam,  animum  quoque 
"  ad  utramque  fortunam  infractum ;  guarti,  simplicem 
"  illam,  et  a  Christo  laudatam,  prudentiam ;  quinti,  sanc- 
"  tam  tolerantiam  ;  sexii,  pacis  ubique  sarciendx  studium ; 

**  septini!) 
VOL.    II.  H  h 
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c  H  A  P.  to  revive  a  name,  which  although  so  celebrated, 
-^-       had  not  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the  church  for 
1513.     more  than  four  centuries.'' 

Mt.  38. 

As  the  pope,  before  his  elevation,  was  only  a 
cardinal  deacon,  it  was  necessary  to  admit  him  into 
priest's  orders;  which  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  four  days  after 
his  election.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  on  the 
seventeenth,  and  crowned  on  the  nineteenth  of  the 
same  month.  On  this  occasion  a  large  platform 
was  erected  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro, 
with  columns  and  a  cornice  in  imitation  of  marble, 
on  which  was  inscribed,  in  letters  of  gold,  Leoni 
X.  PONT.  Max.  Literatorum  praesidio,  ac 
BONiTATis  fautori.  On  the  morning  of  the 
day  appointed,  Leo  proceeded  to  tlie  church  of 
S.  Andrea,  accompanied  by  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals 


«  se/iii7nij  cxlo  dignum  sanctimonium  ;  octavi,  integrita- 
"  tern  ;  7iorJ,  effusam  in  omnes  benignitatem.  Hxc  inquam 
"  omnia  nobis  promittunt,  non  solum  nominum  ipsorum 
"  haudquaquam  contemnenda  auguria,  verum  etiam  hsec 
"  quae  jam  abs  te  prasstita  videmus,  qua;  videmus  apparari." 
"  Erasm.  Efi.  lib.  ii.  E/i.  1 ,  This  idea  is  further  extended 
,  in  the  Latin  poem  of  Zaccaria  Ferreri,  of  Vicenza,  on  the 
elevation  of  Leo  X.  Car/n.  Illust.  Poet.  Ital.  iv.  270. 

■■  "  Nam  quatuor  Secula  cum  dimidio  et  amplius,    a 
"  creatione  Leonis^  IX.  tunc  lapsa  erant."     Brandol.  Leo. 

in  not.  74./1.  1 12. 
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nals  and  dignified  ecclesiasticks,    where  he  was  c  rt  a  p. 
habited  as  a  priest  for  the  celebration  of  mass.       ^- 
Thence  he  went  to  the  great  altar  of  S.  Pietro,     I5l5. 
preceded  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  with  a  ^t.  38. 
reed  in  each  hand,  to  the  summit  of  one  of  which 
was  attached  a  hghted  candle,  and  to  the  other  a 
bunch  of  tow.     This  officer  kneeling  before  the 
pope,  set  fire  to  the  tow ;  at  tlie  same  time  repeat- 
ing the  words,   Pater  sancte^    sic  transit  gloria 
mundi.      Having  celebrated  his  first  mass,    the 
pope  was  conducted  to  the  steps  of  the  church, 
where  the  Tiara  or  triple  crown,  was  placed  on 
his  head  bv  the  cardinal  Farnese  and  the  cardinal  of 
Aragon ;  after  which,  having  conferred  his  bene- 
diction on  all  present,  he  returned  to  the  apostolick 
palace. 

On  the  coronation  of  a  new  pontiff,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  him  to  grant  to  the  cardinals  whate\'er 
they  may  request.  Such  an  unlimited  privilege 
certainly  presumes  no  small  share  of  discretion, 
in  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it ;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  well  known  generosity  of  the  pontiff 
had  raised  the  hopes  of  the  college  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable bounds,  and  Leo  could  not  avoid  expres- 
sing his  astonishment  at  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  demands  which  were  made  upon  him.  "  Take 
"  my  Tiara,  rather,"  said  he,  to  the  cardinals, 
smiling,  "  and  then  you  may  agree  among  your- 

"  selves 
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CHAP.  *'  selves,  as  so  many  popes,  to  divide  things,  as 
^'       "  you  may  think  proper."' 

1513. 

^t.  38.         His  predecessor,  Julius  II.  had  conducted  him- 
self in  the  publick  offices  of  devotion  with  great 
negligence,  and  had  even  refused  to  expose  his 
feet  for  adoration,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  Good 
Friday ;  for  which  his  master  of  the  ceremonies 
has  assigned  a  singular,  if  not  a  sufficient  cause.* 
It  had  also  been  observed,  that  in  performing  the 
ceremonial  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  Holy 
Thursday,    Julius  had    only  placed  his  thumbs 
across,  and  kissed  them.     Leo  had  at  least  more 
policy,  if  not  more  devotion.     He  performed  the 
former  rite  with  his  feet  exposed,  and  hesitated 
not  to  kiss  those  of  the  poor ;  observing  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  mysterious  act  of  piety,  ought 
not  to  be  evaded  by  a  pretext.** 

The 


*  "  Potius  acciperent  suam  tiaram,  Sc  ipsi  Pontifices 
"  facti,  concederent  aut  caperent  illud  quod  volebant." 
F.  de  Grassis  MS.  Sl.a/i.  JVot.  des  MSS.  du  Roi  ii.  579. 

*  "  Quia  totus  erat  ex  morbo  gallico  alterosus."  P.  dc 
Grass.  MS.  61.  c/i  Not.  des  MSS.  du  Roi  ii.  579. 

*  "  Inde  ad  Aulam  ascensum,  et  pro  lotione  pedum 
"  pauperum,  qus  facta  est  ad  unguem,  prout  ip  meo  or- 
"  dinario,  nisi  quod  papa  non  voluit  suos  digitos  pollices 
"  in  forma  crucis  super  pedibus  pauperum  posiios  osculari, 
^f  ut  alii  pontifices  facere  consueverant,  prxsertim  Julius 
f<  II.  sed   ipsos    pedes    totus   osculabatur,   dicens,   quod 

« illu4 


Procession  to 
Ljteran. 
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The  more  splendid  ceremony  of  the  procession  chap. 
of  the  pope,  to  take  possession  of  the  Lateran  see,        ^- 
was  postponed  until  the  eleventh  day  of  April,     isis. 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  day,  on  which  he  had    ^^-  "^• 
been  made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  ,^l 
already  consecrated  in  the  Roman  calendar  to  S. 
Leo  the  great.      That  the  contrast  between  his 
past  misfortunes  and  his  present  prosperity  might 
not  be  unobserved,  he  also  chose  to  be  mounted 
during  his  procession  on  a  favourite  white  steed, 
which    had   born    him    on    that    occasion,    and 
which  from  this  day  he  released  from  all  further 
service.  "^     This  spectacle,  at  all  times  sufficiently 
superb,  was  now  rendered  much  more  magnificent, 
by  the  desire  of  the  citizens  to  gratify  that  pre- 
dilection for  grandeur  and  for  elegance,  which  the 
new  pontiff  was  well  known  to   possess. '''     All 
the  nobiUty  then  in  Rome,  with  many  of  the  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  of  Italy,  and  the  ambassadours 

of 


*'  illud  mysterium  non  ficte  fieri  debet."    P.   de   Grass. 
MS.  inedit. 

V  p.  de  Grass.  MS.  ap.  not,  des  MSS,  du  Rot.  ii.  580. 

^  Giovan-Giacomo  Penni,  a  Florentine  physician,  who 
■was  present  in  Rome  on  this  occasion,  has  given  a  very  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  this  splendid  ceremonial,  which 
he  inscribed  to  Contessina  de'  Medici,  the  wife  of  Piero 
Ridolfi,  and  sister  of  the  pontiff.  To  this  piece,  which  was 
printed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1513,  I  have  been  indebted 
for  many  of  the  preceding  particulars. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  most  of  the  European  states,  contributed  to 
X.  give  dignity  and  importance  to  the  ceremony.  Al- 
ls 13.  fonsoduke  of  Ferrara,  no  longer  a  rebel  to  the 
^t.  38.  church,  made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion,  and  had  the  honour  of  assisting  the 
pontiff  in  mounting  his  horse.  His  formidable  ad- 
versary, Francesco- Maria,  duke  of  Urbino,  joined 
in  the  same  procession,  and  bore  the  pontifical 
standard.  The  counts  of  Pitigliano,  of  Anguil- 
lara,  of  Carpi,  and  of  Camerino,  with  other  sub- 
ordinate princes,  were  also  present ;  but  the  most 
striking,  and  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  spectacle 
to  the  Roman  people,  was  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
two  powerful  families,  of  the  Orsini,  and  the 
Colonna,  whose  dissensions  had  for  ages  disturbed 
the  repose  of  the  Roman  state,  accompanying  each 
other  in  token  of  perpetual  reconciliation.  Giulio 
de'  Medici  bore  the  standard  of  the  knights  of 
Rhodes,  whose  society,  however,  he  from  this 
day  abandoned,  to  devote  himself  to  the  more  lu- 
crative offices  of  the  church.  The  streets  and 
squares  through  which  the  pontiff  had  to  pass  were 
spread  with  tapestry,  and  strewed  with  flowers; 
the  arms  and  emblems  of  the  Medici  were  em- 
blazoned with  every  variety  of  ornament;  the 
most  beautiful  works  in  painting  and  sculpture  of 
which  the  city  could  boast,  or  which  the  ingenuity 
and  talents  of  the  Roman  artists  could  produce, 
were  exultingly  displayed ;  and  triumphal  arches, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions,  gave  to  the  whole 
the  appearance  rather  of  the  return  of  a  Roman 

hero 
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hero  from  conquest,  than  of  the  pacifick  procession  chap. 
of  an  ecclesiastical  prince.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ^' 
pope  at  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  he  was  met  by  the  1513. 
Jews  then  resident  in  Rome,  who  presented  to  -^t*  38. 
him  the  volume  of  their  law,  and  requested  the 
confirmation  of  their  privileges.  Receiving  from 
them  the  book,  he  opened  it  and  appeared  to  read; 
then,  letting  it  suddenly  fall,  he  replied,  we  con- 
firm^ hut  ive  do  tiot  assent ;  "  and  proceeded  on  his 
way.  With  this  state  the  pontiff  arrived,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  ^  at  the  church 
of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  at  the  great  door  of  which 
was  placed,  under  a  portico,  a  marble  chair,  to 
which  he  was  conducted  by  the  prior  and  canons  of 
the  Lateran,  Three  cardinals  then  approached, 
and  raised  him  from  his  seat,  chaunting  at  the  same 
time,  He  raiseth  the  poor  from  the  dust,  csV.  ^  This 
ceremony,  which  has  given  rise  to  various  conjec- 
tures, may  be  considered  as  intended  to  represent 
the  inferiority  of  the  former  condition  of  the  pon- 
tiff, in  comparison  with  his  present  elevation,  as 

that 


^  CoTifirmamus  sed  non  consencimui,     Pcnni,  in  Ajiji.  ut 

sufi. 

y  Leone,  Leone,  Palle,  Palle,  the  name  of  the 
pontiff,  and  the  arms  of  the  Medici.  Penni  in  ap/i. 

2  Suscitat  dc  Jiulvere  egenum  et  de  Stercore  erigit  fiau- 
fierem.  J\''ot.  des  MSS.  du  Roivol.  i.  fi.  179.  x'.  ante  vol. 
i.  chafi.  iii./i.    122. 
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CHAP, 

X. 

1515. 

-fit.  38. 


that  of  the  burning  of  the  tow  on  his  coronation,  is 
.  figurative  of  the  instability  of  worldly  grandeur. 
He  then  entered  the  church,  and  having  prostrated 
himself  before  the  high  altar,  received  the  insignia 
of  his  dignity.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  chapel  of 
S.  Silvestro,  where  the  nobility  were  admitted  to 
the  honour  of  kissing  his  feet.  To  each  of  the 
bishops  he  distributed  a  silver  medal,  and  to  each 
of  the  cardinals,  two  of  silver  and  one  of  gold. 
The  prelates  here  congratulated  him  on  his  assump- 
tion, and,  more  favoured  than  his  secular  attendants, 
were  allowed  to  kiss  his  hand.  Having  rested  here 
for  the  space  of  an  hour,  he  was  accompanied  to 
the  palace,  or  hall  of  Constantine,  where  he  took 
u  formal  possession  of  his  dominions,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  he 
returned  to  the  Vatican,  with  the  same  state  and 
attendants  with  which  he  had  quitted  it  in  the  morn- 


ing. * 


The  opinion  which  the  publick  had  already 
formed  of  the  character  of  the  new  pontiff,  was 
strongly  expressed  in  the  numerous  inscriptions, 
which  were  displayed  on  the  triumphal  arches,  and 
the  piilaces  of  eminent  individuals.      Of  these, 

some 


a  This  event  afforded  an  opportunity  for  Janus  Vitalis 
of  Castcllo,  and  other  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  to  celebrate 
the  virtues  of  the  new  pontiff,  and  to  express  the  expecta- 
tions already  formed  of  his  pontificate. 
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some  alluded  to  his  well  known  love  of  peace,  ^  to  chap. 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  former  life,  "^  to  his  attention       ^- 
to  the  encouragement  of  literature,  '^  to  the  acknow-      1 5 1 3. 
ledged  decorum  of  his  private  life  and  morals,  *  to   -^t.  38. 
the  discriminating  lenity  and  moderation  which  he 
had  already  displayed,*^  and  to  his  disposition  to  pro- 
mote the  publick  happiness.  ^     Agostino  Chisi,  a 
rich  merchant,  from  Siena,  and  a  great  promoter 
of  the  arts,  adopted  on  this  occasion  an  inscription 
which  refers  with  some  degree  of  freedom  to  the 
preceding  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Ju- 
lius 11.'^ 

"  Once 


^    LeoNI  X.  PaCIS  RESTITUTORI  FELICISSIMO. 
<=   ViRTUTIS  ALUMNO  FORTUNiEqUE  DOMATORI. 

'^  Leoni  X.  Pacis  atque  artium  laudatori. 

'    ViVB  PIE,    UT  SOLITUS;    VIVE  DIU,    UT  MERITUS. 

^  Leo  X.  Pont.  max.  vi-ncendo  seipsum  omnia  su- 
peravit. 

Supplices  generose  exaudio — In  supebbos  iram 

EXERCEO. 

s  VoTA  Deum   Leo  ut  absolvas  hominumque  se- 

CUNDES. 

^  Olim  habuit  Cypris  sua  tempora  ;  tempora  Ma- 
yors 

Olim  habuit;  nunc  sua  tempora  pallas  habet. 

VOL.  II.  I  i 
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CHAP.       "  Once  Venus  rul'd  ;  next  Mars  usurp'd  the  throne, 
X.  "  Now  Pallas  calls  these  favour'd  seats  her  own." 

1513. 

Mt.  38.  ^o  sooner  had  Agostino  displayed  his  device, 
than  Antonio  da  S.  Marano,  a  goldsmith  in  his 
neighbourhood,  exhibited  an  elegant  statue  of  Ve- 
nus, under  which  he  inscribed,  in  allusion  to  the 
former  lines ; ' 

"  Once  Mars  prevailed ;  now  Pallas  reigns  ; 
*<  But  Venus  yet  her  power  retains." 

The  exultation  which  took  place  at  Rome  on 
the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  was  most  cordially  re- 
echoed from  his  native  city,  where  the  Medici  had 
now  gained  a  complete  ascendency,  and  where 
even  their  enemies  had  relinquished  their  hostility, 
in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  at  length  that  peace  and 
serenity  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  strangers.^ 
ft^rrrL  -^^^  embassy  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
rence.  ^r^g  despatched,  to  congratulate  the  pontiff,  and 
as  it  became  necessary  to  select  some  person  of 

rank 


i  Mars  fuit  ;  est  Pallas  ;  Cypria  semper  ero. 

•J  Of  the  singular  ingenuity  and  extraordinary  splendour 
of  the  exhibitions  at  Florence  on  this  occasion,  a  particular 
account  is  preserved  by  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Jacopo  da 
Puntormo,  Fzte  de*  Pittori,  vol,  ii.  /i.  645.  The  prepara- 
tion of  these  spectacles  employed  the  talents  of  the  first 
artists,  and  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  time. 
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rank  and  learning,  to  address  his  holiness,  the  choice  chap, 
of  the  citizens  fell  upon  Bernardo  Rucellai,  who  x. 
from  his  elegant  historical  tracts  in  the  Latin  tongue,  1 5 1 3 . 
was  justly  considered  as  another  Sallust,  and  from  ■^^"  ^^* 
the  great  authority  which  he  enjoyed  among  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  the  near  connexion  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  pope,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
proper  person  for  that  honourable  office.  Bernardo, 
however,  declined  the  task,  alleging  as  a  reason 
the  infirm  state  of  his  health  ;  but  his  refusal  gave 
no  small  displeasure  to  the  citizens  of  Florence, 
who  suspected  that  his  indisposition  was  feigned, 
for  the  purpose  of  excusing  himself  from  an  un- 
dertaking which  did  not  accord  with  his  feelings. 
Nor  is  it  indeed  improbable  that  this  illustrious 
citizen  felt  an  insuperable  reluctance  to  the  express- 
ing his  congratulations  on  an  event,  which  he  per- 
haps foresaw  \^ould  confirm  the  subjugation  of  his 
country.  ^  The  office  of  orator  devolved  therefore 
on  Pietro  Guicciardini,  who  acquitted  himself 
with  distinguished  ability ;  and  the  reply  of  the 
pontiff  was  admired,  not  only  for  its  promptitude 
and  elegance,  but  for  its  kind  and  conciliatory  ten- 
dency, and  the  assurances  which  he  gave  to  his 
countrymen  of  his  paternal  care  and  regard.  A 
deputation  soon  afterwards  arrived  from  the  city  of 
Siena,  and  the  time  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the 

introduction 


*  V.  Life  of  Lor.  de'  Med.  voU  ii.  fi,  152,  note  fcj 
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CHAP,  introduction  of  the  delegates  to  the  pope.  The 
X.  cardinals  were  already  met,  but  the  delegates  not 
1513.  making  their  appearance,  several  messengers  were 
Mt.  38.  despatched  to  hasten  them.  Arriving  at  length, 
they  apologized  for  their  delay,  by  alleging  that 
they  were  Sienese,  and  followed  the  customs  of 
Siena. '  Their  publick  orator  Giovan  Antonia 
Saraceno,  then  began  a  tiresome  and  absurd  ora- 
tion, to  which  Leo  replied,  in  so  appropriate  and 
jocular  a  style,  as  to  delight  his  attendants,  without 
offending  even  the  deputies  themselves.  In  fact 
the  pontiff  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
versatility  of  talent,  which  accommodates  itself  to 
every  occasion,  and  that  discretion  which  points  out 
the  proper  season  to  make  use  of  it.  As  many  other 
ambassadours  w^re  expected  from  the  different 
states  of  Cliristendom,  Leo  inquired  from  his 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  whether  he  ought  on  all 
occasions  to  reply  in  person,  or  whether  he  might 
not  with  propriety  delegate  the  task  to  another. 
From  the  researches  made  by  that  officer  on  this 
important  subject,  it  appeared,  that  Pius  IL  (Eneas 
Sylvius)  was  the  first  pontiff  who  had  set  the  exam- 
ple of  always  answering  for  himself  on  publick 
occasions.     Paul  IL  was  desirous  of  continuing 

this 


'  "  Se  esse  Senenses  &  more  Senensi  fecisse,"  which 
some  of  the  lively  attendants  on  the  pontiff  interpreted, 
"  Se  esse  fatuos  ct  more  fatuo  fecisse." 

Pa7\  de  Grasfi,  Diar.  ciji,  Fabron,  invito.  Leon,  note  24. 
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this  custom,  but  his  memory  frequently  betrayed  chap, 
him.     Sixtus  IV.   always  spoke  in  person,  and       ^- 
acquitted  himself  with   credit.     Innocent  VIII.      1513. 
never  attempted  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  publick.    ^^'  '^^• 
Whenever  Julius  II.  was  expected  to  make  a  reply, 
he  pretended  to  be  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  to  be 
deprived  of  all  memory,  insomuch,  that  it  became 
necessary  for  his  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  rouse 
him,  as  it  were,  from  the  dead,  and  to  remind 
him  of  what  was  passing  before  him.     The  result 
of  these  inquiries  was,  that  in  a  first  audience  it 
would  be  proper  for  the  pope  himself  to  reply,  but 
in  few  words,  and   that  his  secretary  should  be 
ready,    if  it   became    necessary,    to  enter  more 
fully  into  the  subject.     It  was  afterwards  settled, 
that  the  pope  in  replying  to  a  sovereign  prince, 
should  speak  for  himself,  but  that  in  replying  to 
an  ambassadour,  he  might  employ  a  substitute.  "" 


Leo   pardons 


A  very  favourable  opportunity  of  manifesting 
those  virtues,  for  which  he  had  already  been  so 
hisrhly  commended,  was  afforded  to  the  new  pon-  ^^^  <:o"sp'''«- 

Q      J  '  r  tors  at  F19- 

tiff  by  the  affairs  of  Florence,  A'^^here  the  magis-  ""ence. 
trates,  after  his  departure  for  Rome,  had  proceeded 
in  examining  into  tlie  conspiracy  of  Boscoli  and 
Capponi,  and  after  having  obtained  from  those  two 
leaders  a  confession  of  their  crimes,  had  sentenced 

them 


•"  Par.  dt  Gr§ss.  Diar.  ah.  ^"01.  des.  MSS.  dv.  Rot.  v. 
ii.  p.   531. 
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CHAP,  them  to  decapitation.  Of  the  other  conspirators, 
^«  Nicolo  Machiavelli  had  been  remanded  into  cus- 
1513.  tody  at  Florence,  and  Nicolo  Valori  and  Giovanni 
Mi.  38.  Folchi,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  the  to\A'er  of  Volterra.  The  crime  of 
Valori  consisted  merely  in  having  heard  one  of  the 
conspirators  give  some  indication  of  his  intentions, 
without  having  revealed  it  to  the  magistrates ;"  and 
in  such  a  light  was  tliis  offence  considered,  that 
had  not  the  powerful  influence  of  his  nephew,  Bar- 
tolommeo  Valori,  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  Medici, 
been  exerted  in  his  favour,  the  historian  of  Loren- 
zo, the  father  of  the  pontiff",  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  forfeited  his  life.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  Leo  seated  in  the  pontifical  chair,  than  his  in- 
terference obtained  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners ; 
and  it  was  conjectured  that  his  pardon  would  also 
have  been  extended  to  the  principals,  had  not  the 
severity  of  the  Florentine  magistrates  prevented  it 
by  ordering  them  to  execution  immediatel}^  after 
the  sentence  was  pronounced.  °  The  conduct  of 
Leo  X.  towards  the  family  of  Soderini  was  calcu- 
lated 


"  On  this  occasion,  one  of  the  Florentine  historians 
makes  a  homely,  but  striking  remark,  "  Tanto  e  odioso  a* 
"  governatori  il  poco  fallire  d'un  delinquent!,  quanto  al  naso 
"  d'un  troppo  delicato  padrone,  il  puzzo  del  fiato  del  servi- 
"  dore  che  abbia  mangiato  uno  sol  spicchio,  come  uno  in- 
*'  tero  capo  d'  aglio."     J^ardi.  Hist.  Fior.  Ju  1 60. 

°  Kerli-,  Comment,  di  Fir.  lib.  \\.  p,   123. 
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1513. 

Kt.  S3. 


lated  still  more  to  increase  his  reputation  for  cle-  chap 

mency  and  generosity.     He  well  remembered  his ^ 

paternal  maxim,  that  "  to  convert  an  enemy  into 
*'  a  friend,  is  not  less  consistent  with  sound  policy, 
*'  than  with  true  humanity."  Among  the  members 
of  the  college,  the  first  whom  he  singled  out  as  the 
object  of  his  particulai'  kindness,  Avas  the  cardii^il 
Francesco  Soderini,  the  brother  of  Pietro  Soderini, 
the  exiled  gonfaloniere  of  Florence.  On  the  invi-  g^'jj''^^ 
tation  of  the  pope,  Pietro  hastened  to  Rome,  Avhere 
he  met  not  only  with  protection,  but  favour,  and 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an 
honourable  independence,  still  retaining  the  title 
of  gonfaloniere.  Nor  did  Leo  hesitate  to  cement 
the  connexion  between  this  powerful  fomily  and  his 
own,  by  the  ties  of  affinity ;  and  a  marriage  was 
soon  afterwards  celebrated  between  Luigi,  the  son 
of  Piero  Ridolfi,  by  his  wife  Contessina,  the  sister 
of  the  pontiff,  and  a  niece  of  the  gonfaloniere. 

Nor  was  the  liberality  of  Leo  confined  merely 
to    the  forgiveness  of   injuries.      The   character  Anoints 
w^hich  he  had  for  many  years  sustained,  as  the  pro-  sadoieti  his 
moter  of  letters  and  of  arts,  had  occasioned  a  ge-  *^='"*'^^'"- 
neral  expectation,  that  on  his  being  raised  to  the 
supreme  dignity,  and  obtaining  the  direction  of  the 
treasures  and  emoluments  of  the  Roman  see,  it 
w'ould  be  impossible  for  genius,  worth,  and  talents, 
to  remain  unnoticed  or  unrewarded.     Before  he 
quitted  the  conclave  on  his  election,  he  had  nomi- 
nated as  his  pontifical  secretaries,  Pietro  Bembo 

and 
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CHAP,  and  Jacopo  Sadoleti,  who  were  then  in  Rome,  and 
X-  were  justly  esteemed  two  of  the  first  scholars  of  the 
1513  age.  The  appointment,  to  such  a  confidential 
Mt.  38.  situation,  of  two  men  who  had  not  risen  by  the 
indirect  means  of  ecclesiastical  intrigue,  and  were 
only  known  by  their  talents  and  their  acquirements, 
g^ye  additional  hopes  of  that  patronage  to  science, 
to  literature,  and  the  arts,  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards so  effectually  realized.  ^  Under  these  im- 
pressions, Rome  became  at  once  the  general  resort 
of  those  who  possessed,  or  had  pretensions  to  su- 
periour  learning,  industry,  or  ability ;  all  of  whom 
took  it  for  granted,  that  the  supreme  pontiff  had 
now  no  other  objects  of  attention,  than  to  listen 
to  their  representations,  to  admire  their  productions, 
and  to  reward  their  labours.  If  their  expectations 
were  not  immediately  fulfilled,  it  may,  in  justice 
"^estrbul"  to  the  character  of  the  new  pontiff,  be  observed, 
the  peace  of  ^j^^^  ^^^^  j^j^  clevatiou  to  his  high  office,  his  first 

attention  was  turned  to  objects  of  yet  greater  im- 
portance, and  more  suited  to  his  dignity.     From 

the 


^  "  Soleo  enim  quotiescumque  in  sermonem  incido  de 
*'  Leone  X.  illud  frequenter  usurpare  ;  ex  omnibus  rebus 
"  quas  ille  pontificatu  sue  gessit  amplissimas,  nullam  ma- 
"  jore  laude  ac  predicatione  dignam  extitiese,  quam  quod 
"  Petrum  Bembum  8c  Jacobum  Sadoletum  duo  ilia  eloquen- 
"  tise  lumina,  sibi  a  secretis  asciverit." 

Jlier.  Mgery  Efi.  ad  Paul.  Rhamnus.  in  Efi.  Sadolet* 

Jpfi.  fi.   138. 


to 
th 

Europe 
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the  elevated  station  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  c  h  ap. 
took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  extent  ^' 
of  Europe;  resolved,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  is  13. 
to  terminate  the  disgraceful  contests  that  subsisted  ^t-  38. 
among  the  Christian  princes,  and  to  exercise  his 
authority,  as  head  of  tlie  Christian  chiurch,  in  pro- 
moting the  repose  and  happiness  of  those  whom 
he  considered  as  committed  to  his  care.  Eveu 
before  his  coronation,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Si- 
gismond,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  then  meditating 
a  formidable  attack  upon  Albert,  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg, entreating  him  to  suspend  hostilities  un- 
til a  legate  should  arrive  from  Rome,  who  might 
endeavour  to  reconcile  their  dissensions,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  sword.  In  this  letter  he 
avows  his  intention  of  labouring  to  maintain  the 
repose  of  Europe,  for  which  purpose,  he  had  re- 
solved to  send  as  his  legates,  to  every  nation,  men 
of  high  rank  and  authority  ;  '^  and  expresses  his 
strong  sense  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  those 
destructive  quarrels  which  had  so  long  disgraced— 

and  depopulated  the  Cliristian  world.  ' 

At 


^  "  Decrevi  enim  meos  legates,  magnos  viros,  ad  plu- 
'•'  rimas  quamprimum  nationes  mittere,"  &c.  Bejtibi,  Epist. 
nom.  Leon.  x.  lih.  i.  Ep..  y.ante  coronationem. 

"■  The  conciliatory  disposition  evinced  by  the  pontiff,  in 
the  commencement  of  his  pontificate,  is  pointedly  referred 
to  by  Guide  Postumo,  in  his  elegiack  address  t«  the  Manes 
©f  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II. 

VOL.  II.  K  k 


lanese. 
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CHAP.       At  this  time,  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 

^'        Italy  had  given  a  momentary  repose  to  that  unhap- 

1513.     py  country,  and  the  union,  formed  by  Julius  II. 

Mi.  38.    between  the  emperour  elect  Maximilian,  the  kings 

Louis  XII.    Qf  Araffon,  and  of  Ene^land,  the  Venetians,  and 

intends  to  at-  O         '  o  '  ' 

tack  the  Mi-  the  church,  by  which  that  event  had  been  accom- 
plished, seemed  to  secure  the  general  tranquillity. 
Louis  XII.  Mas,  however,  too  ambitious,  and  too 
powerful  a  prince,  to  suft'er  himself  to  be  deterred 
from  the  prosecution  of  his  claims  on  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  by  the  unfortunate  events  which  had  con- 
spired to  frustrate  the  acknowledged  successes  of 
his  arms  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  Leo  assumed 
the   pontifical  chair,  that  monarch  was  exerting 
all  his  influence  to  compose  the  dissensions  which 
subsisted  between   himself  and  Henry  VIII.   of 
England,  and  to  terminate  the   disputes  in  which 
he  was  involved  with  the  emperour  elect,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  devote  his  attention  and  re- 
sources towards  this,  his  favourite  object.    Unsuc- 
^cessful  in  these  negotiations,   he  endeavoured  to 
obviate  the  opposition  which  he  had  hitherto  expe- 
rienced from  the  holy  see.     The  death  of  Julius 
II.   who  had  been  the  soul  of  the  league,    had 
released  him  from  an  implacable  enemy,  and  afford- 
ed him  hopes  that  his  successour  might  be  more 
favourable  to  his  views ;   and  these  hopes  were, 
perhaps,  encouraged  by  a  declaration  which  the 
pope  had  taken  occasion  to  make,  "  that  he  Mould 
not  attempt  any  thing  against  the  French  mo- 

"  iiarch. 


(( 
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"  narcli."'  With  these  expectations  Louis  XII.  chap. 
addressed  himself  to  Giuhano  de'  Medici,  then  at  ^- 
Florence,  professing  the  most  earnest  desire  of  15 13. 
promoting  his  interest,  and  his  joy  on  the  eleva-  ^t.  38. 
tion  of  his  brother  to  the  pontifical  throne.  At 
the  same  time  he  expressed  his  hopes,  that  the 
pope  would  not  oppose  his  designs  upon  Milan ; 
in  which  case  he  would  not  pursue  his  conquests 
further,  and  would  make  Leo  himself  the  arbiter 
of  the  terms  of  peace.'  These  proposals  were 
immediately  forwarded  to  Rome  by  Giuliiino, 
who,  attentive  rather  to  the  personal  obligations 
which  during  his  exile  he  had  contracted  to  Louis 
XII.  and  to  the  promises  contained  in  his  letters, 
than  to  the  political  consequences  of  the  measure, 
earnestly  enti'catcd  the  pontiff  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
posed alliance.  The  reply  of  the  pope  to  his 
brother,  which  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  com- 
municated to  Louis  XII.  whilst  it  further  mani- 
fests his  earnest  wishes  to  maintam  the  repose  of 
Italy,  indisputably  proves,  that  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  king,  and  was  by 
no  means  inclined  to  promote  them.  Louis  was 
not,  ho\v'ever,  to  be  deterred  by  the  coldness,  or 
the  enmity  of  the  pope ;  who,  notwithstanding  the 

con- 


^  "  Se  nolle  aliquid  contra  regem  Franciw  attentare." 
Par.  de  Grass.  Diar,  ap.  JVot.  U"  Extr,  des,  MSS.  du  Roi, 
ii.  580. 

^  Guicciard,  /i'd.  xi.  v.  ii.  ^.  3&. 
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CHAP,  conciliatory  tenour  of  his  letter,  had  made  no  offer 

^'       to  reUeve  him  from  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 

1513.    cation  pronounced  against  him  by  Juhus  II.     He 

Mt.  38.  therefore  redoubled  his  exertions  with  the  other 

parties  to  the  league,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms 

for  one  year.     The  king  of  England,  and  the  em- 

perour  elect,  were  also  introduced  as  contracting 

paities  in  this  treaty  ;  but  circumstances  occurred 

which  effectually  prevented  their  assenting  to  it.'' 

_  Treaty  of  fj^g  cfforts  of  Louis  XII.  to  en2:aa:e  the  Vene- 


Eloie. 


fc)"b" 


tians  in  his  interests  were,  however,  more  decidedly 
successful.  By  a  versatility,  which  in  other  times 
would  have  appeared  extraordinafy,  these  republi- 
cans deserted  their  allies,  who  had  saved  them  from 
destruction,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  king, 
for  assisting  him  in  the  recovery  of  Milan,  and  for 
asserting  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories. 
This  treaty  was  concluded  at  Blors,  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  March,  and  was  subscribed  on  the 

part 


"  This  treaty,  which  bears  date  the  1  st.  of  April,  1513,  is 
given  in  Rymef.  Foedera.  v'l./iar.  i.  fl.  40.  The  names  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  of  the  emperour  elect,  were  inserted 
wholly  without  their  knowledge,  and  it  must  have  appeared 
as  Guicciai'dini  observes,  highly  ridiculous,  that  on  the 
very  day  that  it  was  published  in  Spain,  a  herald  arrived 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  annouce  his  hostile  preparations 
against  France,  and  to  require  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand, 
under  his  prior  engagement  for  that  purpose. 

Guicciard,  lib.xi.  vol.ii.fi.  34. 
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part  of  the  senate,  by  Andrea  Gritti,  who  had  been  chap. 
carried  a  prisoner  into  France.     It  purported  to       ^' 
bean  offensive  and  defensive  league  between  the      is  13. 
contracting  powers.     The  Cremonese,  with  the  ^t.  38. 
district  of  Ghiaradadda,  were  to  be  annexed  to  the 
state  of  Milan ;  but  the  ciVes  of  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
and  Crema,  were  again  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  senate."     Among  the  Italian  prisoners  in 
France,  who  were  now  restored  to  liberty,  was 
Bartolommeo  d' Alviano,"''  who  immediately  repair- 
ed to  Venice,  to  justify  himself  from  the  imputa- 
tions under  which  he  laboured,  on  account  of  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Ghiaradadda,  the  loss  of  which 
he  attributed  to  the  misconduct  of  the  count  of 
Pitigliano.  The  dead  warriour  could  not  refute  the 
charge,  and  d'Alviano  was  again  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  tlie  Venetian  troops. 

Tlie  preparations  making  by  Louis  XII.  and 
the  Venetian  states,  were  observed  by  Leo  X.  w ith 
the  greatest  anxietj'.     Besides  his  uniform  desire 

of 


"  This  treaty,  called  the  treaty  of  Blois,  was  confirmed 
at  Venice,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1513.  It  is  given  by 
Lunig,  Cod.  Ital.  Diplomat,  ii.  2005,  and  in  the  collection 
of  Dumont,  voL  \y.  fiar.  i.  fi.  182. 

^  Leo,  not  being  yet  apprized  of  the  motive  of  the  king 
in  restoring  d'Alviano  to  liberty,  wrote  to  him  in  commen- 
dation of  his  generosity  towards  this  celebrated  CA)mmander, 
of  whom  he  expi'esses  himself  in  terms  of  high  approbation 
and  esteem. 
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CHAP,  of  maintaining  the   publick   tranquillity,  various 
^'       motives  concurred  in  rendering  these  proceedings 
1513.     highly  obnoxious  to  him.     By  the  first  visit  of  the 
At.  38.  French  into  Italy,  he  and  his  family  had  been  ex- 
Leo  endea-    pellcd  from  their  native  place,  and  compelled  to 

vours  to  dis-  _        .   .  r  1         1  r-       •     i 

suade  Louis  waudcr  as  fugitives  for  the  long  space  of  eighteen 
tackine  Mu  ycaTS.  Thc  adherence  of  the  Florentines  to  the 
*""'  interests  of  France,  during  this  period,  had  given 

rise  to  a  spirit  of  party,  by  which  the  cause  of  the 
French,  and  that  of  the  Medici,  were  habitually 
regarded  as  hostile  to  each  other.     Nor  could  Leo 
so  soon  forget  the  unfortunate  day  of  Ravenna, 
when  he  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  French  arms, 
and  was  indebted  for  his  liberty,  not  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  conquerors,  but  to  his  own    good 
fortune.    To  these  personal  motives  of  opposition, 
might  be  added,  the  apprehensions  entertained  by 
the  pope,  that  by  the  success  of  the  French  in 
Milan,  the  Roman  see  would  again  be  devested  of 
the  territories  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  after 
having  been  added  by  the  vigilance  of  Julius  II.  to 
the  dominions  of  the  church,  were  immediately  on 
the  death  of  that  pontiff  restored  by  the  viceroy 
Cardona  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  by  him  again 
surrendered  to  Leo  X.     For  these  reasons,  Leo 
^  determined  to  exert  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
either  to  prevent  the  expedition  of  the  king,  or  to 
frustrate  its  success.     On  the  first  rumour  of  the 
treaty  of  Blois,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  his 
legate,  Pietro  da  Bibbiena,  directing  him  to  ex- 
press to  the  Venetian  senate  his  confidence,  that 

they 
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they  would  not  engage  in  any  measure  of  import-  chap. 
ancc  vvitliout  first  consulting  him  as  their  ally.       ^' 
He  also  addressed  himself  by  letter  to  Louis  XII.      1513. 
who  had  communicated  to  him  the  terms  of  the   -^t-  38. 
treaty  concluded  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon ;  as- 
suring him  that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
to  his    disposition,    than  to   see   the    princes  of 
Christendom    united    in  bonds    of    amity,     but 
expressing  at  the  same  time  his  regret,  that  the 
French  monarch  had  avowed  his  intention  of  again 
attacking  the  state  of  Milan.     He  justly  reminds 
him,  that  instead  of  relinquishing  hostilities,  this 
is  only  transferring  his  aims  to  another  object; 
and  earnestly  exhorts  him  not  to  interrupt  again 
the  repose  of  Italy;  but  to  spare  that  unhappy 
country  a  repetition  of  those  calamities,  which  she 
had  experienced  for  such  a  series  of  years.     This 
letter  the  pontiff  despatched  by  a  confidential  ser- 
vant named  Cinthio,  the  object  of  whose  mission 
has  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  some  authors ; 
who  conceive,  that  they  are  displaying  their  own 
talents,  in  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  others, 
by  attributing  it  to  indirect  and  culpable  motives.* 

Con- 


*  Guicciardini  only  informs  us,  that  the  pope  sent  to 
the  king  "  Cinthio,  suo  familiare,  con  una  leltera  con  umane 
*<  commesaioni,  ma  tanto  general!  che  arguivano  non  avere 
"  raninto  inclinato  a  lui."  lib.  xi.  v.  ii.  fi,  27.  which  suffi- 
ciently agrees  with  the  tenour  of  the  letter  as  yet  preserved. 
But  the  author  of  the  L'^ur  de  Cambray,  informs  us,  that 

the 
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CHAP.        Confiding  however  but  little  in  these  represen- 

^.i tations,    Leo  had  already  begun  to  adopt  such 

1513.     measures,  as  he  thought  would  be  most  effectual, 
Mi.  38.  for  preserving  Italy  from  another    conflagration. 

Lc!!iTxii     '^^  ^^^  ^'^^'  ^^  ^^*^  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
and  torn,3     tlic   cmpcrour  elect,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand 

the  treaty  of      „    .  .  .   ,     ,   .  . 

Mechlin.  ot  Aragon,  to  unite  with  mm  m  a  general  op^rosi- 
tion  to  the  French  king.  The  cold  and  deliberating 
policy  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  weak  and  versatile 
temper  of  Maximilian,  might  have  frustrated  the 
hopes  of  the  pontiff;  but  their  reluctance,  or  ina- 
bility, was  amply  compensated  by  the  introduction 
of  another  ally,  whose  youth,  disposition,  and 
resources,  were  well  calculated  to  render  him  an 
object  of  alarm  to  the  French  monarch.  This  was 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  had  succeeded  to 

the 


the  envoy  of  the  pope,  "  assura  le  Roi  de  la  part  du  pape, 
"  que  sa  Saintete  etoit  I'heritier  des  sentiments  respec- 
'''  tueux  de  la  maison  de  M6dicis  pour  la  couronne  de 
"  France  ;  que  son  pere  Laurent  n'avoit  eu,  ni  plus  d'in- 
"  clination,  ni  plus  de  veneration,  que  lui,  pour  les  Rois 
"  tres  Chretiens ;  inais  que  Pape  depuis  un  mois,  //  tie 
^  fiouDoit  pas  romjire  en  un  jour  les  engagements  solemneh 
"  oil  son  predecesseur  avoit  jette  le  Saint  Siege,  Que  son 
"  intention  etoit  bien  de  changer  de  fiarti^  el  de  se  ranger  du 
*'  cote  du  Roi ;  mais  qu'une  pareille  revolution  etoit  un 
"  ouvrage  de  longue  haleine  pour  un  Souverain  electif^  ifc." 
Ligue  de  Cftmb.  liv.  iv.  torn.  ii.  284.  If  Leo  had  not  more 
honesty,  he  had  certainly  more  good  sense,  than  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  language  of  this  nature  ;  which  can  only 
serve  to  amuse  those  who  read  historv  as  a  romance. 
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the  croAvn  in  the  year  1509,  and  being  now  in  chap. 
the  vigour  of  life,  burnt  with  an  ambitious  ^' 
desire  of  emulating  the  conquests  of  his  ancestors,  1513. 
by  a  descent  upon  France.  The  immense  wealth  ^^t-  ^s. 
accumulated  by  his  predecessors,  and  which  he 
retained  to  his  own  use,  whilst  he  sacrificed  to  the 
popular  fury  the  unhappy  wretches  who  had  been 
the  instruments  of  extorting  it,  enabled  him  not 
only  to  raise  a  powerful  army,  but  to  subsi- 
dize his  continental  allies ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  recovering  from  its  state  of  inactive  torpor, 
earnestly  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  exertion  and 
of  danger.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  pope, 
who  had  already  endeavoured  to  secure  the  favour 
and  friendship  of  Henry,''  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  engaging  him  to  unite  with  the  emperour  elect, 
the  king  of  Aragon,  and  himself,  in  a  league  against 
France,  which  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Mech- 
lin, then  the  residence  of  the  archdutchess  Marga- 
ret of  Austria,  on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  1513,  and 
by  which  they  agreed  to  unite  together  for  the 
defence  of  the  church,  and  to  attack  the  kingdom 
of  France  within  two  months,  in  such  provinces 
as  are  particularly  specified  in  the  treaty.  As  the 
emperour  elect  could  only  be  induced  to  lend  his 
name  to  this  alliance  bv  a  considerable  bribe, 
Henry  undertook  to  pay  him  one  hundred  thou- 
sand 


y  See  the  letter  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII.  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  Note  C 

VOL.  II.  I-  1 
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CHAP,  sand  crowns ;  thirty-live  thousand  of  which  were 
^'       to  be  paid  within  one  month  after  MaximiUan  de- 
is  13.     clared  war    against    Louis  XII.  as  much  more 
iEt.  38.    ^vhen  he  appeared,  by  himself  or  his  commanders, 
in  actual  arms  ae^ainst  him,  and  the  remainder 
witliin  three  months  from  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  ^   The  English  historians  have  considered 
Henry  as  the  dupe  of  his  pretended  allies  in  this 
transaction ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  carefully  concealed  from  him  the  truce 
which  he  had  lately  entered  into  for  a  year  with 
Louis  XII.  and  which  he  intended  either  to  adhere 
to,  or  to  violate,    as  might  best  suit  his  future 


views.  * 


ico  sub  i-  The  efforts  thus  made  by  Leo  X.  for  the  defence 

aues^the      Qf  Tyf-j^j^^  ^^j.g  j^y^  jjj  seconded  by  Maximilian 

Sforza,  who  inherited  not  either  the  warlike  spirit, 
or  the  political  sagacity  by  which  many  of  his  an- 
cestors had  been  distinguished.  ^  Neither  en- 
dowed by  nature,  nor  supplied  by  education,  with 
those  qualities  which  might  attach  the  affection,  or 
command  the  respect  of  his  subjects,  he  was  un- 
fortunately placed  in  a  situation  in  which  his  publick 

measures 


r  V.  Afifiunctuatnenta  cum  Leone  pafia^  pro  defensione 
Ecclesia.  Rymer.  Fcsdcra^  vol.  vi.  par.  i.  /i.  41.  Duinont 
Cor/is  Di/ilomatiquey  vol.  yv.  par,  i.  /z,   173. 

"  Ra/iin,  book  x\.v.  i.  ft.  720. 

'»  Cam/io.   Crernria  fedelissima,  fi.  104. 
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measures  required  a  degree  of  indulgence,  seldom  chap. 
conceded  without  murmurs,  even  to  the  most  fa-  ^' 
vourite  rulers.  In  order  to  gratify  the  Swiss  mer-  15 13, 
cenaries,  by  whose  aid  he  had  been  raised  to  the  ^^t,  38. 
chief  authority,  he  had  been  oblis:ed  to  have  re- 
course  to  oppressive  taxations ;  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion to  which  these  gave  rise,  was  increased  by  the 
measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  defence 
of  his  dominions.  Disgusted  Avith  their  new  sove- 
reign, Avhose  personal  appearance  too  well  corres- 
ponded with  the  imbecility  of  his  mind,  the 
inhabitants  of  Milan  looked  with  a  favourable  eye 
towards  the  approaching  contest.  The  presence 
and  activity  of  Prospero  Colonna,  whom  Leo  had 
■despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the  duke,  compen- 
sated, however,  in  a  great  degree  for  his  defects  ; 
but  the  principal  reliance  of  the  pontiff  was  on  the 
courage  of  a  large  body  of  Swiss  mercenaries, 
whose  friendship  and  support  he  had  effectually  se- 
cured, by  continuing  to  them  the  stipends  agreed 
to  be  paid  by  Julius  II.  Of  these  auxiliaries,  five 
thousand  had  already  made  their  appearance  in  the 
district  of  Tortona,  where  they  expected  to  be 
joined  by  the  viceroy  Cardona,  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  troops.  In  this  they  were,  however,  dis- 
appointed; the  Spanish  general  having,  under 
various  pretexts,  kept  aloof  from  the  probable 
scene  of  action.  The  Swiss,  not  discouraged  by 
the  indecision  of  their  supposed  ally,  and  expecting 
numerous  reenforcements  of  their  own  country- 
men, hesitated  not  to  take  upon  themselves  the 

defence 
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CHAP,  defence  of  the  Milanese;  and  Maximilian  Sforza, 
X-       quitting  his  capital,    raised  his   standard  in    the 
1513.    midst  of  them,  and  prepared  to  repel  the  threatened 
-Et.  38.   invasion. " 

Louis  XII.         'phe  French  army  designed  for  this  expedition, 

attacks  the  ^    r^  n  i  i        i  •    l-j. 

statesof  Mi- consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  eight 
**"*  hundred  light  horse,  and  fourteen  thousand  foot, 

among  whom  were  the  celebrated  bandes  no'ires^ 
was  commanded  by  the  duke  de  la  Tremouille,  as- 
sisted by  the  Italian  general  Gian  Giacopo  Trivul- 
zio,  marshal  of  France.     Descending  from  Susa 
into  Lombardy,  these  commanders  possessed  them- 
selves, without  opposition,  of  Asti  and  of  Ales- 
sandria.    The  adherents  of  the  French  in  Milan, 
availing  themselves  of  the  absence  of  the  duke, 
again  avowed  their  partiality  to  Louis  XII.  and  in- 
troduced into  the  citadel,  which  was  yet  held  by  a 
French  garrison,  additional  troops  and    plentiful 
supplies  of  provisions.     About  the  same  time,  the 
French  fleet  arrived  before  Genoa,  where  a  popular 
commotion  also  took  place,  and  tlie  Milanese  go- 
vemour,    Gian  Fregoso,    with  difficulty  effected 
his  escape.     Whilst  the  arms  of  Louis  XII.  were 
thus  successful,  both  by  sea  and  land,  his  allies, 

the 


<=  Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  x'.  ii.  ii.  39. 

d  Ligue  de  Cambray^  ii.  283.     Murat*  jlnnaU  drl(alia, 
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the  Venetians,  were  not  inactive. ''     Bartolommeo  chap. 
d'Alviano,  at  the  head   of  a  well  appointed  army       x- 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  attacked  the  city  of  Cre-     1513. 
mona,  from  which  he  expelled  the  Milanese  ge-   -^t.  38. 
neral,    Cesare    Fieramosca,    and    reenforced    the 
citadel,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Bergamo  soon  opened  her  gates,  and  raised  the 
banner  of  St.  Mark ;  Brescia  followed  the  exam- 
ple ;  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  occupied   that 
city,  were  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  castle. 
Every  thing,  in  short,  announced  the  sudden  and 
favourable  termination  of  a  war,  begun,  on  the 
part  of  the  assailants,  with  equal  unanimit}',  vigour, 
and  success. 

In  the  mean  time,  Leo,  on  whose  assistance 

Battle  of  No- 

the  duke  of  Milan  principally  relied  for  his  defence  vara, 
against  these  powerful  adversaries,  was  not  idle. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  send  to  his  aid  a  military 
force  equal  to  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  ;  but 
he  immediately  despatched  Girolamo  Morone,  the 
Milanese  envoy  at  the  Roman  court,  with  forty-two 
thousand  ducats,  as  the  arrears  of  the  stipend  due 
to  the  Swiss,  for  the  protection  so  faidifully  and 
effectually  offered  by  them  to  the  church  and  her 
allies.  ^    The  viceroy,  Cardona,  who  had  probably 

received 
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CHAP,  received  directions  from  his  master  not  to  infringe 
^'  the  truce,  so  lately  entered  into  by  him  for  one 
1513.  year,  with  Louis  XII.  had  quitted  his  encamp- 
Mt.  38.  ment  on  the  Trebbia,  to  return  to  Naples,  and  leave 
the  Milanese  to  its  fate ;  but  the  intelligence  of  this 
timely  supply  of  money,  and  of  the  arrival  of  a 
large  additional  body  of  Swiss  troops,  induced  him 
to  change  his  purpose,  and  return  to  his  former 
station.  The  whole  of  the  Milanese  was  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  French,  except  Como  and 
Novara,  which  still  retained  their  allegiance  to  the 
duke  ;  who  had  retired  to  the  latter  of  these  places,, 
accompanied  by  his  Swiss  auxiliaries.  His  sensa- 
tions could  not,  however,  be  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble kind,  when  he  recollected,  that  at  this  very 
place  his  father  had,  a  few  years  before,  been 
betrayed,  by  the  same  people  in  whom  he  now 
confided,  to  the  marshal  Trivulzio,  the  very  man 
who  was  now  pressing  forward  to  besiege  the 
place ;  and  it  is  averred,  that  Trivulzio  was,  in 
fact,  so  confident  of  a  similar  event,  that  he  wrote 
to  Louis  XII.  assuring  him  that  he  would  deliver 
up  this  duke  into  his  hands,  as  he  had  before 
done  his  predecessor  ;  an  assurance  which  led  to 
a  conjecture,  that  he  had  also  employed  the  same 
means  for  that  purpose.  ^  Elated  v»  ith  their  suc- 
cess. 


s  Even  the  author  of  the  Ligue  de  Cambray.,  though 
always  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  countrymen,  admits 
that  the  French  commander  Tremouille,  "  avoit  une  pra- 
"  tique,"  with  the  Swiss,  liv.iv.  v.  ii.  fi.  299. 
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cess,  the  French  forces  commenced  the  siege  of  c  hap. 
Novara,  which  they  attacked  with  a  formidable       ^' 


train  of  artillery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Swiss,  ^^is. 
although  as  yet  much  inferiour  in  number,  were  so  -^^-  ^s. 
far  from  betraying  any  symptoms  of  apprehension, 
that  they  threw  open  the  gates,  and  aiForded  their 
adversaries  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  place, 
of  which  they  did  not  choose  to  avail  themselves. 
At  this  critical  juncture,  another  large  body  of 
Swiss  arrived,  and  approached  the  besieged  city, 
the  information  of  which  circumstance  no  sooner 
reached  the  French  commander,  than  he  retired 
from  before  the  place,  and  encamped  at  the  Riotta, 
about  two  miles  distant.  The  Swiss  reenforcements, 
under  the  command  of  their  general  Mottino,  en- 
tered the  town  of  Novara,  and  on  a  deliberation, 
which  immediately  took  place  among  the  leaders, 
it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  the 
French,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  ba- 
ron of  Halle  Saxony,  their  commander  in  chief, 
who  was  shortly  expected  with  an  additional  body 
of  troops.  Soon  after  midnight,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  June,  1513,  the  Swiss  troops  accordingly  quit- 
ted the  city.  Without  artillery,  without  cavalryy 
and  greatly  inferiour  in  numbers,  they  furiously 
assaulted  the  French  in  their  intrenchments,  before 
break  of  day.  Though  not  prepared  for  instanta- 
neous action,  the  French  had  not  been  inattentive 
to  their  defence,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  which 
was  supported  on  both  sides  with  equal  courage, 
for  several  hours.     The  artillerv  of  the  French 

being 
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CHAP,  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  assailants,  thinned 
— '^ —  their  numbers,    and  disordered    their  line ;    but 
^  5 '  3-    nothing  could  resist  the  impetuosity  and  courage  of 
^^'     '  the  Swiss,  who  conceiving  themselves  to  be  con- 
tending for  glory  with  the  German  mercenaries  in 
the  pay  of  the  French  king,  repeated  their  attack 
with  fresh  ardour,  until  at  length  they  possessed 
themselves  of  the  artillery,  and  turned  it  against 
its  former  masters.    This  event  effectually  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day.     The  rout  of  the  French 
became  general.     The  cavalry  led  the  way  in  the 
retreat.     All  the  baggage  and  ammunition  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.     It  was  expected  that 
the  French  would  have  rallied  their  troops  in  Pied- 
mont, and  returned  again  to  the  charge ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  Trivulzio,  they 
again  crossed  the  Alps,  leaving  their  conquests  in 
Milan,  and  their  allies,  the  Venetians,  to  the  mercy 
of  their  enemies.     The  Swiss  returned  in  triumph 
to  Novara,  elated  with  a  victory  which  may  be  com- 
pared, with  regard  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  at- 
tempt, the  courage  of  its  execution,  and  its  deci- 
sive consequences,  with  any  action  in  the  records 
of  either  ancient  or  modern  times.  " 

Brilliant 


^  Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  Ligue  de  Cambr.  ii.  300,  b*c.  The 
latter  authoi'  has  laboured  to  throw  the  ignominy  of  this 
defeat  on  the  Italian  leader  Trivulzio,  but  the  reasons 
which  he  adduces  are  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
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Brilliant,  however,  as  was  the  success  of  tlie  c  h  a  p. 
Swiss  on  this  occasion,  it  was  not  obtained  without       ^' — 
great  sacrifices.     Often  thousand  men  who  left     1513. 
Novam,  about  one  half  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  ^t  38. 
among  whom  was  their  gallant  commander  Motti-  ^^^^H"^' '» 
no  ;  but  the  loss  of  the  French  was  still  greater, 
and  has  been  estimated  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
French  and  Italian  historians,  at  eight  thousand 
men.     These  historians,    although  discordant  in 
many  other  points,  respecting  this  remarkable  con^ 
test,  have  joined  in  commemorating  a  noble  instance 
of  heroick  courage  and  paternal  aifection  in  Robert 
de  la  Marck  ;  who  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry, 
pierced  through  the  Swiss  ranksj  and  liberated  his 
two  sons  who  had  been  wounded  and  made  pri- 
soners.   The  apology  of  the  French  writers  for  the 
loss  of  this  memorable  day  is,  that  their  cavalry, 
from  the  situation  of  the  place,  or  the  misconduct 
of  Trivulzio,  could  not  be  brought  into  action ; 
but  if  the  love  of  glory  had  been  as  powerful  in 
them,  as  the  love  of  his  children  in  Robert  de  la 
Marck,  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulties  of  their 
position  would  have  been  readily  surmounted. 

As  this  siernal  victorv,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
pulsion   of  the  French  from  Milan,  were  wholly  m^d*  leni- 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Swiss,  who  had  been  en-  to  thrcon. 
gaged  in  the  cause  by  the  precaution  and  liberality  '^""''"' 
of  Leo  X.  these  events  reflected  great  honour  on 
that  pontiff.     His  apprehensions  from  the  irruption 
of  the  French  being  now  removed,  he  did  not  hcsi- 

voL.  11.  M  m  tate 
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CHAP,  tate  to  express  to  his  brave  auxiliaries  in  a  publick 
^'  letter,  the  satisfaction  which  he  had  received  from 
1513.  their  services.  In  this  letter  he  professes  to  lament, 
Mt.  38  no  less  from  the  humanity  of  his  own  disposition, 
than  from  his  duty  as  the  common  parent  of  Chris- 
tendom, the  dreadful  slaughter  which  had  taken 
place ;  but  he  rejoices,  that  they  who  had  vexed 
tlie  spouse  of  God,  and  attempted  to  rend  that 
garment  not  made  by  hands,  and  by  which  they 
had  subjected  themselves  to  the  anathema  of  the 
church,  had  received  the  just  reward  of  their  de- 
merits. He  then  avows  his  high  regard  for  his 
courageous  allies,  entreating  them  not  to  credit 
the  representations  of  those  who  insinuate,  that  as 
soon  as  peace  shall  be  restored,  he  shall  disregard 
their  favour  and  their  services,  and  assuring  them, 
that  as  long  as  they  may  choose  to  continue  their 
alliance  with  him,  he  will  strictly  adhere  to  its  stipu- 
lations. On  the  same  occasion,  he  addi'essed  a 
congratulatory  letter  to  Maximilian  duke  of  Milan, 
in  which  he  admonishes  him  not  only  to  return  due 
thanks  to  God  for  so  signal  an  interposition  in  his 
favour,  but  to  show  himself  worthy  of  it  by  his 
future  conduct.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  will  be  most 
"  effectually  done,  by  your  not  allowing  yourself 
*'  to  be  too  much  elated  with  your  success,  and 
"  by  your  avoiding  to  prosecute  or  destroy  those 
"  who  have  been  induced  to  oppose  you.  Let  me 
"  therefore  most  earnestly  entreat  you,  by  the 
"  affection  which  I  bear  you,  to  deal  kindly  with 
"  them ;    and  if  any  have  erred  (as  has  perhaps 

been 
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"  been  the  case  with  many)  to  consider  them  rather  chap. 
*'  as  objects  of  pardon  than  of  resentment.  By  ^' 
"  these  means  you  will  conciliate  the  minds  of  i^is. 
"  those  who  have  been  alienated  from  you,  without  ■^^-  ^^^ 
*'  incurring  any  diminution  of  your  authority  ;  and 
"  I  trust  you  will  therefore  make  a  moderate  and 
"  lenient  use  of  your  victory."  To  the  same 
effect  Leo  also  WTote  to  the  viceroy  Cardona,  re- 
questing him  to  interpose  his  kind  offices  with 
Maximilian,  "  to  prevent  his  treating  with  severity 
any  of  his  subjects,  and  to  represent  to  him, 
that  as  on  the  one  hand  there  was  nothing  more 
"  becoming  a  prince  than  placability,  lenity,  and 
*'  compassion  ;  so  on  the  contrary  there  was  no- 
*'  thing  more  detestable  than  cruelty,  wrath  and 
*'  resentment."  As  the  enforcing  these  truly  wise 
and  generous  maxims  is  the  chief  topick  of  die 
letters  referred  to,  we  may  justly  conclude,  that 
the  pontiff  sincerely  felt  the  humane  sentiments 
which  he  has  there  expressed  ;  and  this  opinion  is 
indeed  confirmed  by  several  subsequent  letters,  in 
which  he  exhorts  the  conquerors  not  to  treat  with 
severity  the  neighbouring  and  subordinate  sove- 
reigns, who  had  been  obliged  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  French,  and  especially  recommends  to  their 
lenity  the  family  of  Pallavicini,  and  William,  mar- 
quis of  Montferrat. ' 

The 
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CHAP.        The  A^enetian  general  d'Alviano  had,  prior  to 

^'       the  battle  of  Novara,    advanced  as  far  as  Lodi, 

1513.    intending  to  join  the   French;  but  Cardona,  al- 

iEt.  38.   though  he  had  before   shown  no  great  alacrity, 

Expulsion  of  interposed  on  this  occasion  to  prevent  this  junc- 

the  French  •  ;        x^  i  #>      i 

from  Italy.  tiouJ  JNo  sooncr  was  the  event  of  that  contest 
known,  than  d'Alviano,  abandoning  his  former 
intention,  demolished  the  bridge  on  the  Adda,  and 
retreated  to  Padua,  where  he  strongly  fortified 
himself.  The  inhabitants  of  Milan,  thus  decidedly 
left  to  the  mercy  of  their  sovereign,  sent  deputies 
to  entreat  his  forgiveness,  and  in  order  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  their  contrition,  they  put  to  the 
sword  all  the  French  in  Milan,  excepting  only  a 
few  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  shelter  in 
the  citadel,  which  was  still  held  by  their  country- 
men. The  other  cities  of  the  Milanese  adopted  a 
similar  measure,  and  three  hundred  Gascons,  who 
remained  in  Pavia,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  t]ie  cowardice 
and  the  fears,  rather  than  to  the  resentment  of  the 
populace.  The  city  of  Genoa  yet  acknov\  ledged 
the  authority  of  Louis  XII.  but  Cardona,  desirous 
of  making  reparation  for  his  apparent  inactivity, 
despatched  Ferdinando  Davalos,  marquis  of  Pes- 
cara,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  horse,  and  three 
thousand  foot,  with  which  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  place ;  and  having  expelled  Antoniello  Adorno, 

the 
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the  French  govemour,  appointed  to  the  office  of  c  h  a  p. 
Doge,  Ottaviano  Fregoso,  who  had  accompanied        ^' 
him  on  this  expedition,  and  who  Hberally  rewarded     i^^^. 
his  services  by  a  heavy  contiubution  raised  fi'om    ^t.  38. 
the  inhabitants. 

Whilst  these  transactions  occurred  in  Italy, 
Henry  V III.  in  strict  performance  of  the  treaty  of  u^nrj  vm. 
Mechlin,  passed,  in  the  month  of  June  1513,  over  '^^Z 
to  Calais,  with  a  powerful  body  of  troops.  The 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  \\'ho  had  preceded  hin;),  had 
already  effected  a  landing,  and  laid  siege  to  Terou- 
enne.  Henry  expected  to  have  been  joined,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  by  a  strong 
reenforcement  from  the  emperour  elect  Maximi- 
lian ;  but  that  mean  and  crafty  sovereign,  in  order 
to  entitle  himself  to  the  j^ayment  of  the  subsidy, 
M'hich  Henry  had  agreed  to  advance  on  his  appear- 
ing in  arms  against  the  French  king,  came  in  per- 
son to  the  English  camp,  and  offered  his  services 
to  Henry  as  a  volunteer  in  his  army.  The  pride 
of  the  English  monarch  was  gi'atified,  in  having 
an  emperour  in  his  service.  He  assigned  to  him 
a  subordinate  command  in  the  British  ai-my,  and 
Maximilian  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  receive  under 
the  name  of  his  wages,  one  hundred  crowns  per 
day.^ 

The 
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CHAP.       The  approach  of  the  French  army,  under  the 

^'      command  of  the  duke  de  Longueville,  to  the  rehef 

1513.    of  Terouenne,  brought  on  the  memorable  engage- 

Mt.  38.  ment  of  Guingaste,  usually  called  the  battle  of  the 

Battle  of  the  spurs,  from  its  having  been  said,  that  the  French 
made  more  use  of  those  implements,  than  of  their 
swords  on  that  occasion.'  The  consequent  fall  of 
Terouenne,  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  im- 
portant city  of  Tournay.  The  former  of  diese 
places  Henry  gave  to  Maximilian,  who  razed  its 
foundations,  and  Terouenne  has  since  been  blotted 
from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  latter  he  retained 
under  his  owti  authority,  but  as  the  bishoprick 
was  then  vacant,  he  conferred  it,  with  its  episcopal 
revenues,  which  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum, 
on  his  new  favourite,  Wolsey,  who  had  attended 
him  on  this  expedition.'" 

Whilst  Henry  was  thus  carrying  his  victorious 
Thekintrof  ^j^s  into  France,  he  received  information  of  the 

Scotland  at- 
tacks Eng.    most  alarming  nature,  respecting  the  safety  of  his 

own  dominions.     James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  had 

married 


■     I  August  16,1513.  JRafiin's  Mtt.6ookxv.i.722»  Hume, 
chap,  xxvii. 

"  The  manner  in  which  the  intelligence  of  this  victory 
was  I'eceived  at  the  court  of  Rome,  appears,  by  a  letter 
from  the  cardinal  of  York,  to  Henry  VIII.  v.  note  D.  at 
the  end  of  the  Tolume. 
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married  Margaret,  the   sister  of  Henry  VIII.  "chap. 
availing  himself  of  the  absence  of  his  brother-in-      ^- 
law,  and  prevailed  upon  by  the  representations  of    I5i3. 
the  French  envoy,  to  unite  his  arms  with  those  of  ^t.  S8. 
Louis  XII.  assembled  an  army  which  has  been 
said  to  have  consisted  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  but  which  probably  was  composed  of  some- 
what more  than  half  that  number.     He  then  sent 
a  herald  to  Henry,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  reasons 
of  his  hostile  preparations,  the  chief  of  which  was 
to  compel  him  to  relinquish  the  war  with  France. 
The  answer  of  Henry,  written  before  Terouenne, 
was  a  defiance  and  a  threat."     He  informed  him, 
that  he  was  not  surprised  to  find  him  breaking  the 
treaty  between  them  upon  frivolous  pretences,  since 
he  thereby  imitated  the  example  of  his  ancestors. 
He  upbraided  James,  that  whilst  he  knew  him  to 
be  in  England,  he  had  never  avowed  an  intention 
of  espousing  the  cause  of  France,  but  had  waited 
for  his  absence  to  carry  his  treacherous  purpose 
into  execution.     He  assured  him,  however,  that 
being  perfectly  aware  of  his  character,  he  had  taken 
such  measures  before  his  departure  for  the  defence 

of 


"  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  marriage,  which  finally' 
produced  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  and  kingdoms,  that 
Dunbar  wrote  his  celebrated  poem  of  the  Thistle  and  the 
Hose.  V.  IVarton's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry^  ii.  257. 

•  Eafiin's  Hist,  book  xv.  i.  724. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  his  kingdom,  as  he  did  not  doubt,  would,  with 

X'       the  help  of  God,  frustrate  the  endeavours  of  all 

1313.    schismaticks,  excommunicated  by  the  pope  and 

vEt.  38.  the  council  of  the  Lateran.  James  did  not,  how- 
ever, wait  for  this  answer ;  but  entering  Northum- 
berland, in  the  month  of  August,  1513,  possessed 
himself  of  several  places  of  strength.  The  earl  of 
Surrey,  then  in  Yorkshire,  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
six  thousand  men,  marched  to  oppose  his  progress, 

„    ,    ^      and  the  contest  was  decided  on  the  ninth  day  of 

Battle  of  •' 

Fioddon,  September,  by  the  memorable  battle  of  Flodden, 
in  which  the  flow  er  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and 
many  dignified  ccclesiasticks,  with  eight  or  ten 
thousand  soldiers,  lost  their  lives.''  The  loss  of 
the  English  on  this  occasion,  was  upwards  of  five 
thousand  men,  but  among  them  were  few  persons 
of  distinction.  James  IV.  was  never  seen  after 
the  battle.  The  English  supposed  they  had  found 
his  body  amidst  a  heap  of  slain ;''  and  although  the 

Scots 


''  On  the  part  of  the  Scots,  there  fell,  besides  the  king, 
an  archbishop,  two  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve  earls,  and 
seventeen  barons,  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  common 
soldiers.     Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Hew y  VIII. /«.  18. 

1  His  body  was  inclosed  in  a  coffin  of  lead,  and  con- 
veyed to  London  ;  but  as  James  died  excommunicate,  it 
could  not  be  buried  without  a  dispensation  from  the  pope, 
which,  at  the  request  of  Henry  VIII.  Leo  granted,  under 
the  pretext,  that  James  had,  in  his  last  moments,  shown 
some  signs  of  contrition,  such  as  his  circumstances  would 
admit  of.     Rymer.  Lxdera^  -vol.  vi.  iiar,  i./i.  53. 
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Scots  denied  it,  yet  they  were  never  afterwards  chap. 
able  to  discover  their  unfortunate  monarch.     The       ^' 
inteUigence  of  these  important  successes  no  sooner     is  13. 
arrived  at  Rome,  than  Leo  addressed  the  following  ^t.  38. 
letter  to  Henry  VIII.  who  yet  remained  in  France. 

Leo  X.  TO  Henry  VIII.  King  of  England. 

*'  The  perusal  of  your  letters,  in  which  you  ':^'^^:;^^ 
*'  inform  me  of  your  victory  over  the  French,  and  Jj^"^'''^"^ 
*'  your  conquests  in  that  kingdom,  have  afforded 
*'  me  great  pleasure;  as  well  on  account  of  my 
*'  paternal  kindness  for  you,  as  from  the  importance 
"  of  your  achievements.     I  give  thanks  to  God, 
*'  that  he  has  favoured  the  exertions  of  those  who 
*'  have  taken  up  arms  for  the  pious  and  com- 
"  mendable  purpose  of  supporting  the  cause  of  his 
"  church.     It  is  true,  I  had  previously  considered 
*'  as  certain,  the  event  which  has  now  occurred ; 
*'  for  when  I  knew,    that  in  preparing  for  this 
"  attack,  you  had  the  advantages  of  prudent  coun- 
*'  cils,  immense  wealth,  and  numerous  and  cou- 
"  rageous  troops;  that  you  had  also  the  advice 
*'  of  the  emperour  elect,  Maximilian,  and  above 
"all,  that  you    were  engaged  in  defending  the 
"  cause  of  God,  I  had  sufficient  reason  to  hope  for    • 
"  that  success  which  has  attended  your  arms.    But 
*'  whilst  I  was  expressing  my  joy  on  this  occasion 
"  to  your  ambassadours,  and  intended  to  congi-a- 
"  tulate  you  upon  such  an  event,  I  received  your 
"  further  letters,  informing  me  of  another,  and  a 
VOL.  II.  n  n  "  much 
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CHAP."  much    more    important  victory  obtained  over 

^-       "  James,  king  of  Scotland ;  who  having  attempt- 

1513.     "  ed  to  invade  your  dominions,  has  been  defeated 

Mt.  38.    "  with  the  loss  of  his  hfe,  and  that  of  many  of  his 

"  nobility,  and  the  slaughter  or  captivity  of  a  great 

"  part  of  his  troops.     Thus  a  few  days  have  deci- 

*'  ded  a  most  cruel  and  dangerous  war.     On  re- 

"  ceivingthis  information,  although  it  was  certainly 

"  very  painful  to  me  to  hear  of  such  an  effusion  of 

"  christian    blood,    the  destruction  of  so  many 

"  thousands  of  the  people  of  our  common  Lord, 

"  and  the  death  of  a  christian  king  of  great  fame, 

**  and  undoubted  courage,  the  husband  of  your 

"  sister,  who  has  fallen  under  the  sword  of  a  chris- 

"  tian  king,  so  nearly  allied  to  him ;  yet  I  could 

**  not  but  rejoice  in  this  victory  over  an  enemy, 

"  who  sought  to  deter  you  from  the  prosecution  of 

*'  the  commendable  cause  in  which  you  are  now 

*'  engaged.     On  this  account,  I  have  already,  on 

"  my  knees,  offered  up  my  thanks  to  God,  who 

*'  has  thus  crowned  your  arms  with  a  double  vic- 

"  tory,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  future  glory 

"  which  you  have  so  well  begun,  in  undertaking 

"  at  so  early  a  period  of  life  the  defence  of  his 

"  church.     On  your  pait,  it  will  be  proper  that 

"  you  should  reflect,  that  all  this  is  his  gift,  and 

"  not  the  result  of  human  aid.     Nor  will  he  refuse 

"  to  recompense  your  virtues  with  much  greater 

"  honours  and  rewards,  provided  that  you  acknow- 

"  ledge  your  dependence  upon   him,    with  that 

*  "  humility  which  such  an  occasion  requires.     If 

"  this 


a 

n 
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*'  this  be  done,  it  is  not  only  highly  probable  that  chap. 
**  the  contest  in  which  you  are  now  engaged  \^  ill  x» 
"  have  a  happy  termination,  but  that  he  will  also  1513. 
"  in  future  prepare  the  way  through  which  you  ^t.  38. 
"  may  pass,  and  by  great  achievements  consecrate 
"  your  name  to  immortalit}-.  This  event  \vill  take 
place,  if  you  propose  to  yourself  the  termination 
of  your  differences  with  your  present  enemies, 
and  apply  yourself  to  humble  die  pride,  and 
subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  Turks.  Even  in 
the  situation  in  which  we  now  stand,  there  is 
no  great  time  allowed  for  deliberation.  Alreadv 
the  kingdoms  of  Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  are 
"harassed  and  depopulated  by  their  incursions; 
"  whilst  Italy  herself,  by  the  loss  of  many  strong 
*'  places  on  her  frontiers,  sees  these  barbarians 
*'  approaching  still  nearer;  an  alarming  and  a  me- 
*'  lancholy  spectacle  !  These  dangers,  if  I  may  be 
*'  allowed  openly  to  express  my  feelings,  keep  me 
"  in  apprehension  and  solicitude,  and  deprive  me 
"  in  a  great  degree  of  the  satisfaction  \\'hich  I 
"  should  otherwise  experience.  I  offer  up,  how- 
ever, my  prayers  to  God,  that  as  the  dignity  of 
his  church,  of  late  so  greatly  impaired,  has  now 
*'  been  so  happily  restored  by  the  efforts  of  those 
'*  whose  duty  it  is  to  assert  her  cause,  he  will  at 
"  length  place  his  shrines  and  temples  in  security 
*'  from  that  conflagration,  and  the  people  devoted 
"  to  his  service  from  those  chains,  with  which  they 
"  are  threatened  by  his  ureconcilable  enemies. 
*'  On  all  these  subjects,  I  have,  however,  spoken 

"  more 
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CHAP.  "  more  fully  to  your  ambassadour,  the  bishop  of 

^'  "  Worcester,  who  will  explain  to  you  yet  more 

1513.  "particularly    my  wishes.      Dated   5   Id.    Oct. 

iEt.  38.  "  1513." 

Treaty  of  From  tlic  purport  of  this  letter  it  is  not  difficult 

'^""'  to  perceive,  that  however  much  the  pope  was  gra- 
tified by  the  success  of  the  English  monarch,  it 
M^as  by  no  means  his  wish  that  he  should  prose- 
cute his  victories.  In  fact,  Leo  had  already,  by 
the  defeat  of  the  French,  and  their  consequent  ex- 
pulsion from  Milan,  obtained  the  object  which 
had  induced  him  to  take  a  share  in  the  contest ; 
but  besides  these  decisive  events,  other  circum- 
stances had  occurred,  which  induced  the  pope  to 
relax  in  his  hostility  against  the  French  monarch. 
A  body  of  fifteen  thousand  Swiss  had  made  an 
irruption  into  the  territories  of  France,  where  they 
had  carried  terrour  and  consternation  through  the 
country,  and  having  besieged  Dijon,  had  compelled 
the  duke  de  Tremouille,  who  had  shut  himself 
up  ill  that  fortress,  to  a  most  disgraceful  capitula- 
tion ;  by  which  he  agreed,  that  his  sovereign 
should,  in  consideration  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Swiss,  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  and  should  pay  them  the  enormous  sum 
of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  ;  twenty  thousand 
of  which  he  immediately  advanced  to  them.  The 
apprehensions  which  the  pope  had  entertained  for 
the  safety  of  Italy,  were  therefore  for  the  present 
sufficiently  allayed,  It  is  not  improbable  that  Henry 

allov/ed 
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allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  letter  chap. 
of  the  pope,  to  relax  in  his  hostihties,  for  he  soon       x. 
afterwards  withdrew  his  armies,  and  on  the  seven-      \5io. 
teenth  day  of  October,  left  Lisle,  and  arrived  on   ^^t-  ^^• 
the  twenty-fourth  at  his  palace  at  Richmond. 


Nor  did  Leo  relinquish  his  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile the  difterences  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  emperour  elect; 
but  finding  that  the  senate  continued  to  disregard 
his  earnest  recommendations,  and  being  called 
upon  by  Maximilian  to  fulfil  the  treaty  formed  Avith 
Julius  n.  by  a  supply  of  troops,  he  despatched  a 
body  of  two  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  two 
thousand  horse,  to  the  assistance  of  his  allies.  At- 
tacked at  the  same  time  by  the  emperour  elect,  the 
pc^e,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  threatened  by  the  Swiss,  who  ^^x^re  at  once  the 
conquerors  of  the  French,  and  the  terrour  of  Italy, 
the  Venetians  had  now  no  resource  but  in  the 
courage  of  their  troops,  and  the  talents  of  their 
commanders.  The  first  attack  of  the  allied  army, 
under  the  command  of  Cardona,  was  directed 
against  the  city  of  Padua,  but  the  great  extent 
and  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  number  and 
courage  of  the  troops  employed,  under  d'Alviano, 
in  its  defence,  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  allies, 
and  after  ten  days  ineffectually  employed  in  its 
vicinity,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Vicenza. 
Unable  to  dislodge  the  Venetians  from  Padua, 
they  resolved  to  plunder  the  fertile  territories  in  the 

vicinity 


I?:Utle  of 
Vice«ri.«. 
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CHAP,  vicinity  of  the  Brenta,  which  intention  they  carried 

^'       into    execution  with  circumstances    of   peculiar 

1513.     enormity,  continuing  their  excursions  along  the 

Ex.  38.  Adriatick  coast,  whence  they  even  discharged  their 
artillery  against  the  city  of  Venice,  to  the  no  small 
vexation  and  terrour  of  the  inhabitants. ""  These 
measures  induced  d'Alviano  to  take  the  field,  in 
the  hopes  of  cutting  off  their  retreat.  He  \vas 
accompanied  by  the  Venetian  commissaries,  An- 
drea Gritti  and  Andrea  Loredano.  By  a  judicious 
arrangement  on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta  and  the 
Bachiglione,  he  had  already  reduced  the  allied 
army  to  great  straits.  The  commissaries  were 
earnest  with  him  to  persevere  in  a  system  which 
would  subdue  their  enemies  by  famine ;  but  the 
impetuosity  of  d'Alviano  was  not  to  be  restrained ; 
and  on  the  seventh  day  of  October,  an  engage- 
ment took  place,  about  three  miles  from  Vicenza, 
which  was  not  less  obstinate  and  bloody,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  the  combatants,  than 
any  that  Italy  had  before  seen.  The  attack  of  the 
allies  was  led  by  Prospero  Colonna  and  Ferdi- 
nando  Davalos.  For  some  time,  the  victory  re- 
mained doubtful ;  but  the  Venetians  were  at  length 
obliged  to  yield,  if  not  to  the  courage,  to  the 
superiour  numbers  of  their  opponents,  with  the 
loss  in  killed  and  prisoners,  of  about  five  thousand 
men.  Among  the  latter,  were  the  Venetian  admi- 
ral, 

*■  Muralorij  jinnaU  d'liaUa,  v.  y,.  fi.  102. 


difiereneet  to 
Leo  X. 
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ral,  Gian-Paolo  Baglioni,  and  Andrea  Loredano,  chap. 
one  of  the  legates  of  the  camp,  who  afterwards       x. 
lost  his  life  in  a  contest  among  the  allies,  to  deter-     ^^^3. 
mine  which  of  them  should  hold  him  in  custody.   "^''  ^^* 
All  the  baggage  and  artillery  of  the  Venetians  fell 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  who  returned  the 
same  evening  in  triumph  to  Vicenza.  • 

These  hardy  republicans,  who  had  thus  a  se-  ^^^ 
cond  time  braved  the  united  attack  of  the  principal  roir  elect  and 

„  ,        Venetians, 

powers  of  iLurope,  were  not,  however,  yet  sub-  submit  their 
dued.  The  efforts  of  their  commander,  Renzo 
da  Ceri,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  strong 
city  of  Crema,  where  he  not  only  defended  him- 
self against  the  army  of  the  allies,  under  Prospero 
Colonna,  but  frequently  made  excursions,  and 
plundered  his  enemies  of  the  contributions  which 
they  had  raised  in  the  adjacent  districts,  prevented 
the  Venetians  from  being  wholly  deprived  of  their 
continental  possessions.  Their  situation  was, 
however,  such  as  would  not  admit  of  further  ha- 
zard ;  and  they  therefore  at  length  listened  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  pope,  and  expressed  their  wil- 
lingness to  submit  to  him  the  decision  of  their 
differences  with  the  emperour  elect.  ^  The  cardi- 
nal 


*  Muratori,  Annali  d'ltal.  x.    103. 

*  The  instrument  of  submission  is  preserved  by  Lunig. 
Cadm  Ital  Di/ilomat.  torn  ii,  p.  2010,  isfc.  et.  v.  Joviusy  in  vi- 
ta 
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CHAP,  nal  of  Gurck,  to  whom  Maximilian  had  intrusted 
X-       the  direction  of  his  army,  now  took  upon  himself 
1513,     the  more  pacifick  office  of  his  ambassadour,  and 
Mi.  38.  hastened  to  Rome  to  negotiate  the  proposed  treaty  ; 
which  was,  however,  long  protracted  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  Leo  and  his  ministers  experienced,  in 
satisfying  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  this  martial 
ecclesiastick. 

On  the  restoration  of  Maximilian  Sforza  to  the 

,  Leo  renews 

uiecounciiofjutchy  of  Milan,  the  cardinals  in  the  interests  of 

the  Lateran.  ''  .  i  i  i  •    i 

Louis  Xn.  had  removed  their  assembly,  which 
they  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  council,  to  Asti, 
from  which  place  they  ^^  ere  soon  afterwards  obliged 
to  retire  for  safety  to  Lyons.  For  the  purpose  of 
frustrating  their  proceedings,  which  threatened  no 
less  than  a  total  schism  in  the  christian  church,  and 
of  effecting  such  salutary  regulations  in  point  of 
discipline,  as  might  deprive  the  pretended  council 
of  any  necessity  of  interfering  on  that  head,  Leo 
determined  to  renew  the  meetings  of  the  council 
of  the  Lateran,  which  had  been  opened  by  Julius 
IL  and  suspended  only  by  his  death.  To  this  end, 
he  gave  directions  that  apartments  should  be  pre- 
pared for  him  in  the  Lateraii  palace,  where  he  de- 
termined to  reside,  that  he  might  at  all  times  be 
ready  to  attend  thti  deliberations  in  person;  and  on 

the 


ta  Leon.  x.  lib.  in./i.  64.     Guicchrd.  lib.  xi.  ct  Bembi  Epist. 
nom.  Lton,  x. 
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the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April,   1513,"  he  ac-  c  h  a  p. 
cordingly  opened  the  sixth  session  with  great  mag-       x. 
nificence.     If  the  number  and  respectabihty  of  the     1 5 1  s. 
dignified  ecclesiasticks  who  were  present  on  this    '^'*  ^^• 
occasion,  did  honour  to  the  pontiff,  the  conduct  of 
Leo  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  is  acknowledged 
to  have  conferred  no  less  dignity  on  the  meeting. 
He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life ;    his  manners 
grave,  but  not  austere ;  and  in  the  performance  of 
those  publick  acts  of  devotion,  which  were  at  some 
times  incumbent  upon  him,  he  acquitted  himself 
with  a  grace,  and  a  decorum,  which  gave  additional 
effect  to  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  that  religion  of 
which  he  was  the  head.     After  the  hymn,   Feni 
Creator^  Leo  delivered  a  pastoral  oration,  in  which 
he  exhorted  the  assembled  fathers  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavours  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and 
declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  continue  the  coun- 
cil,   until  the  establishment    of  a  general  peace 
among  the  princes  of  Christendom. "" 

Having  thus  attended  to  the  regulation  of  the  Nominates 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  Roman 
see,  Leo  now  conceived  that  he  might,  without 
any  imputation  of  indecorum,  confer  upon  such 
of  his  relations  and  friends,  as  had  continued  faith- 
ful 


four  cardi- 
nals. 


«  V.  Lateran.  Concil.  sub  Leone  x.  celeb,  fi.  72. 

y  Lateran.  Concil. /i,  75. 
VOL.   II.  O  O 
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CHAP,  ful  to  him  during  his  adverse  fortune,  and  whose 

^'      characters  seemed  to  merit  such  a  distinction,  some 

1513.     of  those  high  and  lucrative  offices  of  the  church, 

Mt.  38.  which  he  was  now  enabled  to  bestow.  He  was  also 
in  all  probability,  desirous  of  increasing  his  influence 
in  the  sacred  college,  by  the  introduction  of  such 
additional  members,  as  he  knew  he  should  find  on 
all  occasions  firmly  attached  to  his  interests,  and 
was  perhaps  not  less  actuated  by  the  disposition, 
so  common  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  aggrandizing 
the  individuals  of  his  own  family.  Having,  there- 
fore, declared  his  intention  of  supplying  the  vacant 
seats  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  he,  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  September,  1513,  nominated  to  that 
rank,  Lorenzo  Pucci,  Giulio  de'  Medici,  Ber- 
nardo Dovizi,  and  Innocenzio  Cibo ;  who  soon 
afterwards  took  their  seats  in  the  general  council. 

Lorenio  Thc  first  of  thcsc  persons  was  a  fellow-citizen  of 
the  pontiff;  who,  born  of  a  good  family,  and  well 
educated,  had  early  devoted  himself  to  the  church, 
and  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  fa- 
vour of  Julius  II.  had  under  that  pontiff  risen  to 
the  rank  of  apostolick  datary,  "^  and  been  employed 
by  him  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  state. 
By  his  talents  and  address  Pucci  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
Lateran  council,  and  acted  an  important  part  during 

the 


Pucci. 


JV*f^?7,  Scrittori  Fioretitini,  fi.  379. 
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the  remainder  of  this  pontificate,  pai'ticularly  in  the  chap. 
approaching  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  oppo-       ^' 
sition  of  Luther  to  the  Roman  see.     The  partiality     1513. 
of  which  Leo  might  have  been  accused,  in  select-   ^t.  38. 
ing  his  cousin  Giulio  de'  Medici  for  this  distin-  giuHo  de' 
guished  honour,  Avas  sufficiently  palliated  by  the  ^^^'^'"' 
acknowledged  abilities,  and  unwearied  industry  of 
this  his  faithful  associate,  the  gravity  of  whose  dis- 
position was  happily  formed  to  remedy  or  correct 
the  occasional  sallies  of  vivacity  which  distinguished 
the  supreme  pontiff,  and  who,  in  the  publick  con- 
cerns of  the  Roman  court,  may  be  considered  as 
tlie  regulating  pendulum  of  the  great  machine.     It 
is  true  die  illegitimacy  of  his  birth,  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  the  church,  have  formed  an 
insuperable  bar  to  this  promotion ;  but  there   was 
no  great  difficulty  in  adducing  evidence  to  prove, 
that  the  mother  of  Giulio,  before  her  cohabitation 
with  his  father  Giuliano,  the  brother  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  had  received  from  him  a  promise 
of  marriage  ;   which  was  considered  as  sufficient 
to  enable  the  pope  to  dispense  with  the  rigour  of 
the  law.  "^     Giulio  assumed  the  tide  of  S.  Maria 

in 


»  From  these  documents,  which  have  been  published 
by  Cartharius  in  Syllabo  advocatorum  Sacri  Concistoriiy  fi. 
71,  it  appears,  that  Leo  declared  Giulio  de'  Medici,  then 
archbishop  elect  of  Florence,  '•  legitimum,  et  ex  legitimo 
*'  matrimonio  inter  Julianum  Mediceum,  &  Florettam  An- 
«*  tonii,  natum  fuisse  et  esse  ;  eumque  pro  legitimo,  et  ex 

"  legitimo 
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c  H  A  P.  in  Domenica,  by  which  the  pontiff  had  formerly 
^'       been   distinguished  ;    but   was  from    henceforth 
1513.    usually  called  the  cardinal  de'  Medici.  ^ 

Mt.  38. 

Bernardo  In  appointing  to  the  rank  of  cardinal,  Bernardo 

Dovizi,  Leo  repaid  the  obligations  which  he  owed 
to  one  of  his  first  instructers,  of  whose  services  he 
had  availed  himself  on  many  important  occasions. 
The  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  as  he  was  afterwards 
called,  was  not  one  of  those  rigid  ecclesiasticks, 
who  conceive,  that  on  entering  the  church,  they 
shut  out  the  pleasures  of  the  world.     Though  ac- 
knowledged to  possess  considerable  dexterity  in 
the  affairs  of  state,  he  did  not  scruple  at  times  to 
lay  aside  his  gravity,  and  to  contribute  by  his  wit 
and  vivacity,  to  the  amusement  of  his  reverend 
associates ;  and  his  comedy  of  Calandra,  will  per- 
petuate his  name,  when  his  political  talents,  and 
high  ecclesiastical  rank,  will  probably  be  disregard- 
ed or  forgotten.     After  his  preferment,  the  cardi- 
nal da  Bibbiena  became  a  distinguished  promoter 
of  literature,  and  of  the  arts ;  and  such  was  his 
attachment  to  the  great  painter  Raffaelle  d'Urbino, 

that 


"  legitimo  matrimonio  procreatum,  in  onanibus,  et  per  om- 
"  nia,  pleno  jure,  vere  et  non  ficte,  haberi  et  reputari,"  &c. 
Fabron.  in  Adnotat.  31.  ac?  vit.  Leon.  X'fi,  27 i. 

y  He  immediately  announced  his  elevation  to  Henry 
Vni.  in  very  respectful  terms. 


151 

^t. 

38. 

InnocenzU 

Cibo. 
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that  he  had  consented  to  give  him  his  niece  in  mar-  chap. 
riage ;  a  connexion  which  was  prevented  only  by       ^' 
the  premature  death  of  that  accompHshed  artist. ' 

The  last  of  the  newly  appointed  cardinals,  In- 
nocenzio  Cibo,  was  the  grandson  of  Innocent  VIII. 
being  the  offspring  of  Francesco  Cibo,  son  of  that 
pontiff  by  Maddalena,  sister  of  Leo  X.  He  was 
yet  too  young  to  have  risen  by  any  talents  or  merits 
of  his  own,  but  the  advantages  of  his  birth  would 
probably  have  compensated  for  much  greater  de- 
fects than  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  this  young  man. 
In  the  letter  which  Leo  thought  proper  to  address 
on  this  occasion  to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  he  has 
briefly  enumerated  the  merits,  or  pretensions,  of 
the  newly  created  cardinals.  "  Although  I  know," 
says  he,  "  that  you  are  well  advised  of  the  pub- 
lick  transactions  of  this  place,  by  the  diligence 
of  your  envoy ;  yet  I  have  thought  it  proper, 
that  you  should  learn  from  myself  Avhat  has  lately 
"  been  done  for  the  credit  and  advantaare  of  the 
*'  Roman  state;  not  doubting  from  your  well  known 
"  affection  to  the  christian  church,  that  it  will  pro^^e 
"  equally  agreeable  to  you  as  to  myself.  You  will 
**  therefore  understand,  that  on  the  twenty-third 
*'  day  of  September,  with  the  assent  of  my  brethren 
"  the  cardinals  of  the  church,  I,  for  various  and 

weighty 


n 


(( 


*   Fasari,   Vite  dc*  Pittori.  tom.iu  fi.  132.     Ed.  di  Bot' 
tari.  Rom*  1759. 
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CHAP."  weighty  reasons,  elected  into  the  sacred  college, 

^'       '*  Lorenzo  Pucci  my  domestick  datary,  my  cousin 

1513.     **  Giiilio  de'  Medici,  archbishop  of  Florence,  Ber- 

Mt.S8.    "  nardo  Dovizi,  of  Bibbiena,  and  Innocenzio  Ci- 

"  bo,  the  son  of  my  sister,  and  grandson  of  pope 

*'  Innocent  VIII.   With  the  prudence  and  integrity 

"  of  three  of  these,  as  well  as  with  their  skill  and 

*'  experience  in  the  transaction  of  publick  affairs, 

"  you  are  well  acquainted  ;  and  I  trust  they  will 

*'  add  to  the  stability,  and  to  the  honour  of  the 

"  church.      As  to  Innocenzio,    I  hope  he    will 

**  not  disappoint  the  expectations  formed  of  him. 

**  His  capacity  is  excellent,  his  morals  irreproach- 

"  able,    and  his    endowments    are    ornamented 

"  by  his  natural  proficiency  in  literary  studies ;  in- 

"  somuch,  that  no  one  can  be  more  accomplished, 

"  virtuous,  or  engaging."    Another  reason  alleged 

by  Leo,  for  admitting  into  the  college,  a  member 

who  had  as  yet  scarcely  completed  his  twenty-first 

year,  was  his  sense  of  the  favours  which  he  had 

himself,  at  so  early  an  age,  received  from  Innocent 

VIII.  which  he  expressed,  by  saying,  T/iat  wAic/i 

J  received  from  Innocent,  to  Innocent  I  restore.  * 

During  the  short  interval  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  return  of  the  Medici  to  Flo- 
rence, 


*  "  Quod  ab  Innocentio   accepi,  Innocentio  restituo.' 
Fabr.  78. 
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rence,  and  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  the  afiairs  of  c  h  a  p. 
that  turbulent  city  had  been  directed  by  Giuliano,       ^' 
the  brother  of  the  pontiff;  but  in  the  deliberations     is  13. 
on  this  subject  in  the  Roman  court,  it  was  deter-   ^t.  38. 
mined  that  Giuliano  should  relinquish  his  authority,  Lor^"^°  ^e* 

*  Meclici  a$- 

and  that  the  direction  of  the  Florentine  government  sumes  the 

-  governmBnt 

should  be  intrusted  to  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  the  un-  of  Florence, 
fortunate  Piero,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  and  the  ultimate  superintendence 
of  the  pope.     This  measure  has  been  attributed  to 
various  causes,  and  in  particular,  to  the  dislike  of 
Giuliano  to  the  trouble  attending  the  detail  of  pub- 
lick  affairs  ;  to  the  expectation  of  his  obtaining,  by 
the  authority  of  his  brother,  a  situation  of  still 
greater  importance ;  and  to  the  prior  claims  of  Lo- 
renzo to  this  authority,  as  representative  of  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family ;  in  which  it  had  become 
in  a  manner  hereditar)\  ^    It  is,  however,  yet  more 
probable,  that  the  disposition  which  Giuliano  had 
always  shown,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  citizens, 
of  which  many  instances  are  on  record,  "=  had  in- 
duced 


*»  Ammirato,  1st.  Fior.  lib.  xxix.  v.  iii.  p.  315. 

«  Among  other  proofs  of  his  humane  and  benevolent 
disposition,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
celebrated  Florentine  commander,  Antonio  Giacomino  Te- 
balducci,  whose  services  had  been  employed  by  the  repub- 
lick  in  constant  opposition  to  the  Medici,  but  who  was 
now  advanced  in  years,  and  deprived  of  sight.  The  old 
warriour,  whilst  he  acknowledged  the  kindness  of  Giuliano, 

boldly 
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CHAP,  duced  his  more  politick  relations  to  doubt  his  reso- 

^' lution,  and  to  distrust  his  measures ;  and  that  they 

1513.  therefore  chose  to  place  in  his  stead  a  young  man, 
^t.  38.  in  whose  name  they  might  themselves,  in  fact,  go- 
vern the  republick.  At  this  time  Lorenzo  was  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  having  been  born 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  1492,  a  few 
months  before  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Lo- 
renzo the  magnificent.'^  After  the  expulsion  of 
his  family  from  Florence,  he  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  mother  Alfonsina  Orsino,  and  had  early  felt 
the  effects  of  popular  resentment,  having  been 
banished  a  second  time  from  his  native  place,  when 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  on  account  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  sister  Clarice  with  Filippo  Strozzi ;  an 
event  in  which  he  could  have  had  no  responsible 
share.  Lorenzo  therefore  returned  to  Florence, 
where  the  government  vias  restored  to  nearly  the 

same 


boldly  avowed,  that  his  exertions  had  not  been  wanting  to 
pitserve  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  requested  that 
he  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  arms  which  he  retained  in 
his  house,  as  trophies  of  his  victories,  a  request  to  which 
Giuliano  willingly  acceded,  with  high  commendations  of 
bis  courage  and  fidelity.  His  conduct  to  Giovacchino 
Guasconi,  who  was  gonfaloniere  when  Paolo  Vitelli  was 
executed  at  Florence,  was  not  less  conciliating  and  benevo- 
lent.    V.  Mirdij  Histor.  Fior.  lib.  vi.  fi.  158. 

^  Ammirato^    Ritratto    di  Lorenzo   duca   d*  Urbino,  in 
Opuse.  V.  iai.  fi.   102. 
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same  form,  in  which  it  had  subsisted  in  the  time  chap. 
of   Lorenzo  the    Magnificent.  *     Two   councils       ^' 
were  formed  ;  one  of  which  consisted  of  seventy     1513. 
members  who  were  elected  for  Hfe,  the  other  of  -^^.38. 
one  hundred  members,  who  were  nominated  every 
six  months,  and  in  which  all  persons  who  had 
served  the  office  of  gonfaloniere,  might  also  attend 
as  often  as  they  tliought  proper.     The  province  of 
the  council  of  seventy,  was  to  propose  and  deli- 
berate on  all  regulations  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  state ; 
but  before  these  could  be  passed  into  laws,  they 
were  also  to  be  considered  and  approved  by  the 
greater  council,  \Aith  whom  the  power  of  granting 
pecuniary  supplies,    and   imposing  taxes  on  the 
people,    was  still  allowed  to  reside.  ^      Lorenzo 
himself,  instead  of  being  distinguished  by  any  ho- 
norary title,  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of 
seventy,  and  took  his  place  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  but  under  this  external  form  of  a  free  go- 
vernment, the  authority  of   the  Medici  was    as 
absolute,  as  if  they  had  openly  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state.     The  assembly  of  seventy  was  in 
fact  a  privy  council,  nominated  at  their  pleasure, 
and  implicitly  following  their  directions ;  whilst  the 
gi'eater  assembly  served  merely  as  a  screen,  to  hide 
from  the  people  the  deformity  of  a  despotick  go- 
vernment, 

c  JVerli,  Commentar.  lib.  vi.  p.  126. 

'  Ibid. 

VOL.    II,  P  P 
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CHAP,  vernment,  and  as  a  pretext  to  induce  them  to  bc- 
— ^ —  lieve,  that  they  were  still,  in  some  measure,  their 
15  J  3.    Q^jj  rulers. 

^t.  33. 

MedicTad-'^'  The  arrival  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  to  take  up 
mlntitixl"!  ^^^  residence  at  Rome,  was  considered  by  the 
citizens  as  a  great  honour,  and  his  affability,  gene- 
rosity, and  elegant  accomplishments,  soon  pro- 
cured him  a  very  considerable  share  of  publick 
favour.  On  his  being  admitted  to  the  privileges 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  which  ceremony  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  September, 
1513,  a  temporary  theatre  was  erected  in  the  square 
of  the  capitol;  where  a  splendid  entertainment 
was  prepared,  and  various  poetical  compositions 
were  recited,  or  sung,  by  persons  equally  distin- 
guished by  their  talents,  and  respectable  by  their 
rank.  The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Penulus  of  Plautus.  These  exhi- 
bitions, which  were  resorted  to  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  people,  received  every  decoration 
which  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  the  munificence 
of  the  pontiff  could  bestow,  and  seemed  to  recall 
those  ages  when  Rome  was  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  and  expended  in  magnificent  spectacles 
the  wealth  of  tributary  nations.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pontifical  favour,  talents  and  learning 
again  revived,  and  the  Theatre  of  the  Capitol  is 
celebrated  by  Aurelius  Serenus,  of  Monopoli,  in 
a  Latin  poem  of  no  inconsiderable  length,  which 

has 
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has  been  preserved  to  the  present  times. *^     The  chap. 
honours  conferred  on  his  brother  by  the  Roman       ^' 
people,  Leo  affected  to  consider  as  a  favour  to  him-     1 5 1 3. 
self;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  generosity,  and  paternal  ^t-  ^s^ 
regard,  he  diminished  the  oppressive  tax  upon  salt, 
enlarged  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrates,  and 
by  many  publick  immunities,  and  individual  fa- 
vours, sought  to  secure  to  himself  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.     On  this  occasion  the  Roman  citi- 
zens were  not  ungrateful.     By  the  general  consent 
of  all  ranks,  a  marble  statue  of  the  pontiff,  the 
workmanship  of  the  Sicilian  sculptor,    Giacomo 
del  Duca,  a  pupil  of  Michel  Agnolo,*"  was  erected 
in  the  Capitol,  under  which  was  inscribed, 

OPTIMI.  LIBERALISSIMiqUE.    PONTIFICIS. 
,  MEMORIAE. 

s.  P.  q.  R. 
The  total  ruin  of  the  French  cause  in  Italy,  had  ^'°  p^dow 

11  T  n^'  refracto. 

concurred  with  the  well  regulated  proceednigs  of  ry  cardinals. 
the  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  discrediting  the  mea- 


sures 


f 


K  This  pcem,  in  three  books,  is  entitled  THEATRrsc 
Gapitolinum,  magnifico  Juliano  institutum  per 
AuaELiuM  Serenum  monopohtanum.  f/z(^.  iii.J  It  was 
printed  at  Rome,  in  adibtcs  Mazoc/uanJSj  imfierarite  diva 
Lesne  x.  Pout.  Maximo.,  Jiontijicatus  sui  anno  secundo,  anno 
dni  M.D.xiiii. 

^  VasaH.  Giunti  di  JBot tarty  vol*  n,/t.  50.  vol.  iii./z.  312. 
in  note* 
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CHAP,  surcs,  aiid  destroying  the  authority  of  the  assembly 
•^'        held  at  Lyons ;  and  the  character  for  lenity  and 
1513.     generosity  which  Leo  had  already  acquired,  in  af- 
iEt.  38,  fording  the  hope  of  pardon  to  the  refractory  eccle- 
siasticks,  became  also  a  powerful  motive  for  their 
submission.      Eager  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
favourable  opportunity  of  effecting  a  reconciliation, 
the  cardinals  Sanseverino  and  Carvajal  took  ship- 
ping from  France,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Leg- 
horn, whence  they  proceeded  without  interruption 
by  Pisa  to  Florence.    On  their  arrival  at  tliis  place, 
Leo  was  informed  of  their  intentions ;  but  although 
it  was  his  wish  to  pai'don  their  transgressions,  he 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  suffer  them  to  proceed 
to  Rome,  until  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  their 
reception.     As  well,  however,  for  their  safety,  as 
for  his  own  honour,  he  directed  that  they  should 
remain  at  Florence  under  a  guard;  and  that  as 
they  had  been  deprived  by  Julius  IL  which  depri- 
vation had  been  coufirmed  by  the  council  of  the 
Lateran,  they  should  lay  aside  the  habiliments  of 
their  former  rank.'     These  directions  were  com- 
municated to  the  humbled  ecclesiasticks  by  the 
bishop  of  Orvieto,  whom  Leo  had  despatched  for 
that  purpose,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  assured 
them  of  the  lenient  intentions  of  the  pope,  which 
their  proper  submission  would  assist  him  in  carry- 
ing into  effect.    In  truth,  the  hostility  between  Leo 
/  and 


'  Gukciard.  lib,  xi.  vol.  ii.  fi.  32. 
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and  these  cardinals  was  rather  of  a  pohtical,  than  chap. 
a  personal  nature  ;  and  although  one  of  them  had       ^- 
presided  over  the  council  of  Milan,  and  the  other     15 13. 
had  marched  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  at  the  ^'t.  38. 
batde  of  Ravenna,    yet  these  circumstances  had 
not  obliterated  the  remembrance  of  former  kind- 
ness ;  and  Leo  was,  perhaps,  gratified  in  evincing 
to  the  world,  that  he  was  superiour  to  the  vindic- 
tive impulse  of  long  continued  resentment.     In 
preparing  the  way  for  this  reconciliation,  lie  first 
obtained  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  by 
which  all  those  prelates  and  ecclesiasticks  who  had 
been  pronounced  schismatical  by  his  predecessor, 
should  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  make  their  sub- 
mission, at  any  time  prior  to  the  end  of  November, 
1513.    This  decree  was,  however,  strongly  oppo- 
sed, not  only  by  Matthew  Schinner,  cardinal  of 
Sion,    who  spoke  the  opinions  of  the  Helvetick 
state,  and  by  Christopher  Bambridge,  cardinal  of 
York,  the  representative  of  the  king  of  England, 
but  by  the  ambassadours  of  the  emperour  elect, 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  all  of  whom  expressed  their 
dislike  of  a  measure  so  derogatory  to  the  majesty 
of  the  apostolick  see,  and  strongly  represented  to 
the  pope  the  pernicious  consequences  of  granting 
a  pardon  to  the  chief  authors  of  such  a  dangerous 
scandal  to  the  church ;  at  the  same  time  highly 
commending  the  conduct  of  Julius  II.  who  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life  had  refused  to  listen  to  any  pro- 
posals of  reconciliation.     Leo  was  not,  however, 
to  be  moved  from  his  purpose.     The  repentant 

cardinals 
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CHAP,  cardinals  were  ready  to  sign  their  recantation,  and 

^'       the  council  had  approved  the  terms  in  which  it 

1513.    was  expressed.     On  the  evening  preceding  the  day 

Mt.  38.  appointed  for  their  restitution,  they  accordingly 
entered  the  city,  deprived  of  the  habit  and  insignia 
of  their  rank,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Va- 
tican.   In  the  morning,  they  presented  themselves 
before  the  pope,  who  was  prepared  to  receive  them 
in  the  consistory,  accompanied  by  all  the  cardinals, 
except  those  of  Sion,  and  of  York,  who  refused 
to  be  present.     In  the  simple  habit  of  priests,  and 
with  black  bonnets,  they  were  led  through  the  most 
publick  parts  of  the  Vatican,  where  their  humilia- 
tion was  witnessed  by  a  great  concourse  of  people, 
who  acknowledged,  that  by  this  act  of  penance, 
they  had  made  a  sufficient  atonement  for  the  errours 
of  their  past  conduct.     They    Were  then  intro- 
duced into  the  consistory,  where  they  entreated,  on 
their  knees,  the  pardon  of  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
approving  all  that  had  been  done  by  Julius  II. 
particularly  the  act  of  their  own  privation,    and 
disavowing  the  conciliabulum  of  Pisa  and  Milan, 
as  schismatical  and  detestable.     Having  then  sub- 
scribed their  confession,    they  were  allowed  to 
rise ;  after  which  they  made  their  obeisance,  and 
saluted  the  cardinals,  who  did  not  rise  from  their 
seats  in  return.     This  mortifying  ceremony  being 
concluded,  they  were  once  more  invested  in  their 
former  habits,  and  took  their  places  among  their 
brethren,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  sat 

before 
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before  their  privation^  but  this  indulgence  extend-  chap. 
ed  only  to  their  rank,  and  not  to  their  benefices       ^- 
and  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which  having  been  con-     1 5 1 3. 
ferred  on  others  during  their  delinquency,  could  ^t.  38. 
not  be  restored. 

In  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  the  events  ^„7J^^"i;." 
of  a  few  months  had  reduced  the  affairs  of  Louis  tionof  l»u« 
XII.  it  was  at  least  fortunate  for  him,  that  some 
of  his  adversaries  wanted  the  talents,  and  others 
the  inclination,  to  avail  themselves  of  their  success. 
But  although  Henry  VIII.   had  returned  to  his 
own  dominions,  he  avowed  his  intention  of  renew- 
ing his  attack  in  the  ensuing  spring,  with  a  still 
more  powerful  armament,   for  the  equipment  of 
which  he  had  already  begun  to  make  preparations.*' 
The  treaty  entered  into  between  the  duke  de  Tre- 
mouille  and  the  Swiss,  had,    in  all  probability, 
prevented  those  formidable  adversaries  from  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  Paris,  which,  after  the  capture 

of 


J  A  full  account  of  this  transaction  is  given  by  Leo  him- 
self, to  the  emperour  elect,  Maximilian,  v.  Fabron.  in  vita 
Leon.  X.  /i.  62.   Guicciard.  lib.  xi.  x'.  ii.  fi-  48.  {jTc. 

^  Leo  X.  found  no  little  difficulty  in  curbing  the  mili- 
tary ardour  of  the  English  monarch,  as  appears  not  only 
from  the  letter  before  given,  but  from  a  particular  exhor- 
tation addressed  to  him  on  this  subject.  Sec  Note  E.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 
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€  H»A  P.  of  Dijon,  they  might  have  done  without  difficulty; ' 
^'  but  Louis  could  neither  discharge  the  immense 
1513.  sum  which  the  duke  had,  in  his  name,  stipulated 
Xx.  38.  to  pay,  nor  would  he  relinquish  his  pretensions  to 
the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The  terms  wliich  he  propo- 
sed to  the  Swiss,  instead  of  those  which  had  been 
solemnly  agreed  upon,  tended  only  still  further  to 
exasperate  them ;  and  they  tlireatened,  within  a 
limited  time,  to  decapitate  the  hostages  given  at 
Dijon,  if  the  treaty  was  not  punctually  fulfilled.' 
These  threats  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
carried  into  execution,  had  not  the  hostages  effect- 
ed their  escape ;  but  this  event,  as  it  increased  the 
resentment  of  the  Swiss,  enhanced  tlie  dangers  of 
the  French  monarch,  who  could  only  expect  the 
consequences  of  tlieir  vengeance  in  a  still  more  for- 
midable attack.  His  apprehensions  were  further 
excited  by  the  interception  of  a  letter  from  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon,  to  his  envoy  at  the  imperial 
court,  in  which  he  proposed  that  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  should  be  seized  upon,  and  the  sovereignty 
vested  in  Ferdinand,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
archduke  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  V.  which 
would  give  the  united  houses  of  Austria  and  Spain 
a  decided  ascendency  in  Italy.*"  That  Maximilian 
might  then  assume  the  pontifical  throne,  as  it  had 
always  been  his  wish  to  do,  and  resign  to  his  grand- 
son 

'  Guicciurd,  lib.  xii.  x*.  ii.,//.  6S. 
™   Guifdard.  Ub.  xii.  v.  ii./i.  65. 
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son  Charles  the  imperial  crown ;    and,  although  chap. 
Ferdinand  prudently  observed,  that  time  and  oppor-       ^- 
tunit^'  would  be  requisite  to  carry  these  designs     1513. 
into  effect,  yet  Louis  could  not  contemplate  with-    -^t.  38. 
out  serious  alarm,  a  project  which  was  intended 
to  exclude  him  from  all  further  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of 
a  subordinate   power.     In  addition  to    the  vex- 
ations which  surrounded  him  as  to  his  temporal 
concerns,    he  still    laboured  under    the   excom- 
munication pronounced  against  him  by  Julius  II. 
and  as  his  queen,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  was  a  zea- 
lous daughter  of  the  church,  she  w^as  incessant  in 
her  representations  to  the   harassed  monarch,  to 
return  to  his  allegiance  to  the  holy  see. "  Whether, 
as  some  historians  suppose,  it  was  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  these  solicitations,  and  the  remorse 
of  his  own   conscience ;  or  whether,  as  is  more 
probably  the  case,  he  was  prompted  by  tlie  appre- 
hensions 


n  "  L'Esprit  du  roi  se  soustenoit  centre  toutes  ces  ad- 
*'  versitez ;  mais  il  avoit  une  peine  domestique  plus  grande, 
"  que  celle  que  luy  faisoient  tous  ses  enemis.  C  etoit  sa 
"  propre  femme,  qui  louchee  des  scrupules  ordinalres  a 
"  son  sexe,  ne  pouvoit  souffrir  qu'il  fut  mal  avec  le  Pape, 
"  &  qu'il  entretint  un  Concile  contre  lui.  Comme  elle  luy 
"  rompoit  perpetuellement  la  teste  sur  ces  deux  poincts, 
"  il  etoit  souvent  contraint  pour  paix  avoir,  d'arrester  ses 
"  armes,  lorsque  ses  affaires  alloient  le  mieux,"  &:c<  Me- 
zerai,  Hist,  de  Fr.  torn.  iv.  Fabr,  in  vita  Leon  x.  nut* 
29,  /!.  274.     Ligue  de  Cambr.  liv.  iv.  torn.  U.  /.  330. 

VOL.  II.  (;)^  q 
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CHAP,  hensions  which  he  so  justly  entertained  of  his  nu- 
X.      merous  and  powerful  enemies,  he  conceived  it  was 
1513.    now  high  time  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Mt.  38    pope.     A  negotiation  was  accordingly  opened,  and 
on   the  sixth  day  of  November,   1513,  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  the  abbey  of  Corbey,  by  which  the 
king  agreed  to  renounce  the  council  of  Pisa,  and 
declared  his  assent  to  that  of  the  Lateran ;  pro- 
mising also  to  show  no  favour  in  future  to  the 
council  of  Pisa,  and  to  expel  those  who  should 
adhere  to  it  from  his  dominions.  °    The  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  French  monarch  to  the  church,  was  not, 
however,  without  its  difficulties,  and  three  cardinals 
were  appointed  to  consider  on  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  securing  the  honour  of  the  king,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  holy  see.     Their  deliberations 
were  not  of  long  continuance  ;  and  in  the  eighth 
session  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  was  held  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1513,  the  envoys  of  the 
king  of  France  were  admitted,  who  producing  the 
mandate  of  their  sovereign,  renounced,    in   his 
name,  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  and 
expressed,  in  ample  terms  his  adherence  to  that 
of  the  Lateran.     They  also  engaged,  that  six  of 
the    French    prelates,    who  had  been  present  at 
the  council  of  Pisa,  should  proceed  to  Rome,  to 

make 


**  This  treaty,  "which  was  countersigned  by  Bembo,  on 
behalf  of  the  pope,  is  given  in  the  collection  of  Du  Mont. 
vol.  iv, /tar.  i. //.  ITS. 
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make  the  formal  submission  of  the  Gallican  church,  chap. 
The  humiliation  of  Louis    XII.  was  now   com-        x. 

plete;   and  Leo,  with  the  consent   of  the  council,  15 13. 

gave  him  full  absolution  for  all  past  offences  against  ^t.  38. 
the  holy  see. 


CHAP.   XI. 

1513—1514. 

EXTRAORDINARY  depression   of  polite   learning  in 
Rome — State  of  the  Roman  Academy — High  expecta- 
tions formed  of  Leo  X. — The  Gymnasium  or  Roman 
university  restored — Leo  X.  encourages  the  study  of 
the  Greek  tongue — Giovanni  Lascar — Letter  of  Leo 
X.  to  Marcus  Musurus — The  Greek  Institute  found- 
ed in  Rome — Translation  of  the  Greek  verses  of  Mu- 
Burus  prefixed  to  the  first  ediiion  of  Plato — Musurus 
appointed  archbishop  of  Malvasia — Dedication  by  Aldo 
Manuzio,  of  the  works  of  Plato  to  Leo  X. — Leo  grants 
him  the  pontifical  privilege  for  publishing  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors — Greek  Press  established  by  Leo 
X.  at   Rome  and  works  there    published — Agostino 
Chisi  a  merchant  at  Rome  and  a  promoter  of  literature 
— CoRNELio    Benigno    of  Viterbo— Greek   Press   of 
Zaccaria  Calliergo — Greek  literature  promoted  by 
learned  Italians — Varino  Camvrti — His   Thesaurus 
Cornucopiae — Is  appointed  librarian  to  the  Medici  family 
and  bishop  of  Nocera — His  Apothegms — His   Greek 
Dictionary  under  the  name  of  Phavorinus — Scipio- 

NE     FORTEGVERRA  Called  CaRTEROM  AC  HUS UrKANO 

BoLZANio — Publishes^  the  first  grammatical  rules  in 
Latin  for  the  Greek  language — Leo  obtains  a  moi'e 
complete  copy  of  the  works  of  Tacitus — Employs  Be- 
roaldo  to  publish  it— The  work  pirated  by  Mmuziano 

of 
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of  INIilan — Rise  of  the  study  of  Oriental  literatur&~ 
Teseo  Ambrogio  appointed  by  Leo  X.  professor  of 
the  eastern  tongues  in  Bologna — His  elementary  work 
on  the  Chaldean  and  other  languages — Agostino  Gius- 
TiNiANO  publishes  a  Polyglot  edition  of  the  Psalter — 
Great  Complutensian  Polyglot  of  cardinal  Ximenes 
dedicated  to  Leo  X. — Leo  directs  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures  by  Pagnini  to  be  published  at  his  expense — 
Encourages  researches  for  eastern  manuscripts. 


p.  v/F  the  state  of  literature  in  Rome,  at  the  time 
XI.      when  Leo  X.  then  cardinal  de'  Medici,  first  took 


c  H  A 


1513,     up  his  residence  in  that  city,  some  account  has 
Mt.  58.   ali-eady  been  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 
Extraordina-  Siucc  that  pcriod  upwards  of  twenty  years  had 
of  polite       now  elapsed,  without  affording  any  striking  symp- 
Kome.         toms  of  improvcmcnt.     Whoever  takes  a  retro- 
spect of  the  momentous  events  which  had  occurred 
during  that  interval,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  tiiat  neglect  of  liberal  studies  which  was  appa- 
rent in  some  degree  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  Italy,  but  was  particularly  observable  at  Rome. 
The  descent  of  Charles  VIII ;    the  contests  be- 
tween the  French  and  Spanish  monarchs  for  the 
crown  of  Naples  ;  the  various  irruptions  of  Louis 
XII.  for  the  recovery  of  Milan  ;  the  restless  ambi- 
tion of  Alexander  VI.  and  the  martial  ferocity  of 
Julius  II.  had  concurred  to  distract  the  attention, 
to  oppress  the  faculties,  and  to  engage  in  political 
intrigues,    or   in  militaiy  pursuits,   tliose  talents 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  better 
purposes.    Amidst  the  sacking  of  cities,  the  down- 

fal 
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fal  of  States,  the  extinction  or  the  exile  of  powerful  chap. 
families  and  distinguished  patrons  of  literature,  and     ^^* 
all  the  horrours  of  domestick  war,  was  it  possible     15 is. 
for  the  sciences,  the  muses,  and  the  arts,  to  pursue  ^t.  38. 
their  peaceable  and  elegant  avocations  ? 

Whilst  thundering  Etna  rolls  his  floods  of  flame, 
Shall  Daphne  crop  the  flowers  by  Arethusa's  stream  ?  ■ 

The  indefatigable  researches  of  the  Italian  scho-  state  of  the 
lars,  have  indeed  discovered  some  slight  traces  of  deTy!"  ^*^ 
that  litenu'y  association,  first  formed  by  Pomponius 
Letus,  and  which,  after  having  been  dispersed  by 
the  barbarity  of  Paul  II.  had  again  been  restored 
by  the  laudable  exertions  of  Angelo  Colocci,  Paola 
Cortese,  Jacopo  Sadoleti,  the  younger  Beroaldo, 
and  a  few  other  learned  men.  It  appears  that  these 
persons  met  together  at  stated  times,  that  they 
elected  a  dictator,  and  amused  themselves  witK 
literar\^  pursuits  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  devoted 
their  leisure  hours  rather  to  pleasure  than  to  im- 
provement. Their  talents  were  employed  chiefly 
on  ludicrous  subjects,**  and  tlie  muses  to  whom 

thev 


*   "  Quand.  sur  les  champs  de  Siracuse 

"  Un  Volcan  vient  au  loin,  d'exercer  ses  fureurs, 
"  Aux  bords  d^soles  d'  Arethuse 
"  Daphne  cherche  t'elle  des  fleurs  ?" 

Greseet. 

Fedro  Inghirami,  one  of  the  members  of  this  learned 
body,  writes  thus,  in  the  year  1506,  to  Ws  friend   Andrea 

Umiiiato. 
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CHAP,  they  paid  their  devotions,  were  too  often  selected 
^^-  from  the  courtezans  of  Rome."  The  patronage 
1513.  afforded 

Mt.  38. _^ 

Umiliato.     " advola  obsecro  et  accurre,  si  vis  ridere 

"  quantum  et  Democritus  numquam  risit.  Savoja  unguenta 
"  tractat  et  Cyprium  pulverem  ;  pulverem,  inquam,  Cy- 
"  prium  et  unguenta  tractat  Savoja.  Qui  antea  bubulcitari 
"  tantum  solebat,  bubus  equisquc  stipatus  vadebat,  nunc 
"  delicatus  Myropolas  adit,  deque  odoribus  disputat.  Nam 
"  quid  ego  narrem  tibi  Hispanicas  manicas,  Gallicas  vestes, 
"  Germanas  soleas,"  8cc.  Jfi.  Tirab.  Stor,  Let.  Ital.  v.  vii. 
/I.  l.fi.  127. 

*=  Among  these;  the  most  distinguished  was  the  beauti- 
ful Imperia,   so  frequently  celebrated  in  the  Latin  odes  of 
Beroaldo  the  younger,  and  in  the  verses  of  Sadoleti.     Of 
the  splendour  with  which  she  received  her  visiters^  an  am- 
ple account  is  given  by  Bandello,  in  his  novels.     Such  was 
the  elegance  of  her  apartments,  that  when  the  ambassadour 
of  the  Spanish  monarch  paid  her  a  visit,  he  turned  round 
and  spat  in  the  face  of  one  of  his  servants,  excusing  him- 
self by  observing,  that  it  was  the  only  place  he  could  find 
fit  for  tlie  purpose,     v.  Bandello,  fiar    iii.  no-v.  42.     Her 
toilet  was  surrounded  with  books,  both  in  Italian  and  Latin, 
and  she  also  amused  herself  in  writing  poetry,  in  the  study 
of  which  she  was  a  disciple  of  Niccolo  Campano,  called 
Strascinoy  who  was  probably  indebted  to  her  for  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  poems,  "  Sopra  il  male  incognito."  -v.  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  vol.  ii.  ^.  294.     She  died  in  the  year 
15 11,  at  the  age  of  tvrenty-six,  and  was  allowed  to  be  buried 
in  consecrated  ground,  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Gregoria,  with 
the  following  epitaph. 

hnperia,  Cordsana  Romana,  qux  d'lgna  tanto  nomine.^ 
rare  inter  homines  forvix  Specimen  ded  t.  Vixit 
annos  xxvi.  dies  xii.  obiit  l^W.  die  \S  Auguati. 

She 
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afforded  to  these  studies  by  Leo  X.  whilst  he  was  chap. 
yet  a  cardinal,  was  of  a  much  more  respectable  and       ^J* 
effectual  nature.     His  house,  which  was  situated     is  13. 
in   the    Forum  agonale^  now  called  the  Piazza  -^t  38. 
Nanona,  was  the  constant  resort  of  all  those  who 
to  the  honours  of  their  rank  united  any  pretensions 
to  literary  acquirements.     It  is  not,  therefore,  sur-  ^^^^'^''^f''"' 
prising,  that  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  ^^o^- 
those  men  of  talents  and  learning,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  shai'e  his  favour,  and  to  partake  of 
his  bountv,  should  consider  this  event  as  the  har- 
binger  of  general  prosperity,  and  the  opening  of  a 
better  age.     This  exultation  frequently  burst  forth 
in  their  writings;    and  Leo  found  himself  com- 
mended on  every  hand  for  labours  which  he  had 
yet  to  perform. 

■  Now  comes  the  happier  age  so  long  foretold, 


When  the  true  pastor  guards  his  favoured  fold, 
Soon  shall  the  streams  with  honied  sweetness  flow  ; 
And  truth  and  justice  fix  their  seats  below  ; 
Retiring  Mars  his  dreadful  auger  cease,        -r-rr^; 
And  all  the  world  be  hush'd  in  lasting  peace."  ^ 

The 


She  left  a  daughter,  who  redeemed  her  name  from  dis- 
grace by  a  life  of  unimpeachable  modesty,  and  who  destroy- 
ed herself  by  poison,  to  avoid  the  licentious  attempts  of  the 
cardinal  Petrucci.  u.  Colocci,  Poesie  ItaU  p.  29.  J\''ote,Ed. 
Jest.  1772* 

«i  "  Hunc  ego  crediderim  verum  fore  tempore  nostro 

"  Pastorem  ;  elegit  Juppitcr  arce  sua. 
VOL.  IT.  P.  r  «  Flumina 
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CHAP. 

XT. 


The  high  expectations  formed  of  him  in  the 

commencement  of  his  pontificate,   are  yet  more 

1513.    fLiUy  expressed  by  another  of  his  contemporaries, 

who  might  on  this  occasion  have  rejoiced  in  the 

completion  of  his  own  auguries. 


for  now  when  all  the  earth, 


Boasts  none  more  great,  more  excellent  than  thee, 
Be  it  thy  task  to  watch  with  ceaseless  care, 
O'er  all  the  race  of  man.     By  holy  laws, 
To  sanction  virtue  ;  and  by  just  rewards. 
Raise  drooping  merit  and  ingenuous  worth. 
Nor  these  alone,  but  mightier  tasks  than  these 
Await  thee.     Soon  the  cheering  smile  of  peace 
Shall  glad  the  nations.     Kings,  and  mighty  lords, 
And  warlike  leaders,  cease  their  hostile  ire, 
And  at  thy  bidding  join  their  willing  hands.^ 

The  number  and  importunity  of  these  writers, 
who  intruded  upon  him  at  every  step  with  their 
officious  suggestions,  became  indeed  so  remark- 
able, as  to  give  occasion  to  compare  them  to  apes, 
who  imagined  they  could  instruct  or  amuse  the 

lion 


"  Flumina  melle  fluent,  descendet  ab  xthere  Virgo, 
"  Cumque  sua  populis  jura  sorore  dabit. 

"  Principe  quo,  longa  Mavors  formidine  terras 
"  Solvet,  et  in  toto  pax  erit  orbe  diu." 

L.  Parmenius  Genesius,  de  Leone  x.  Carm.  illust.  Poet. 
Ital.v,  \.p.  282. 

^  Joannis   Francisci  Philomusiy   Eandtatio  in   creatione 
Lconis  X.  isfc. 
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lion ;  a  charge  which  one  of  their  bretliren  has  chap. 
thus  acknowledged  :  : — 

1513. 

For  oft  as  we,  the  muses  faithful  train,  -^t.  38. 

Strive  with  our  songs  to  sooth  thy  hours  of  pain  : 

What,  shall  he  ne'er,  they  cry,  their  teasings  scape  ? 

The  lion  still  tormented  by  the  ape  ! 

From  that  blest  day,  when  first  his  glory  rose, 

They  haunt  his  footsteps  wheresoe'er  he  goes  ; 

At  home,  abroad,  within  his  halls  immured, 

Nor  in  his  chamber,  nor  his  bed  secured  ; 

Dfbarred  alike  with  lonely  step  to  rove, 

Where  spreads  the  prospect,  or  where  glooms  the  grove. 

Whether,  with  mighty  cares  of  state  opprest, 

The  fate  of  nations  labours  in  his  breast, 

Or  wearied  with  the  toils  which  grandeur  knows, 

He  takes  his  meal,  or  sinks  in  bland  repose  ; 

Yet  still  they  follow,  exquisite  to  vex. 

His  patience  weary,  and  his  thoughts  perplex  j 

So,  where  the  monarch  of  the  wood  resorts. 

In  awkward  attitudes  the  monkey  sports  : 

Turns  his  bare  haunch,  and  twirls  his  tail  on  high. 

More  pertinacious  than  a  teasing  fly." 

The  poet  then  adverts  to  the  conduct  of  Leo 
towards  the  sons  of  the  muses. 

"  But  more  indulgent  thou  their  labours  view, 
And  like  the  lion,  bear  the  trifling  crew." 

He  afterwards  proceeds  in  a  higher  strain  to 
repel  the  censure,  and  justify  the  attention  paid  by 
the  poets  to  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff. 

Yes, 


1513. 
^t.  38. 
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CHAP.       Yes,  all  imports  us  that  thy  mind  revolves  ; 
XI.  Thy  secret  counsels  and  thy  deep  resolves, 

To  heal  the  wounds  that  Europe  now  deplores, 
And  turn  the  tide  of  war  on  Turkey's  shores  ; 
Nor  these  alone,  but  bolder  thejnes  inspire 
The  daring  bard,  that  glows  with  heavenly  fire.^ 

This  apology  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by 
the  pontiff;  who,  if  he  was  not  incited  to  the 
laudable  acts  which  distinguish  his  pontificate  by 
the  exhortations  of  his  literary  admirers,  was 
neither  displeased  with  the  high  expectations  which 
had  been  formed  of  him,  nor  inattentive  in  avail- 
ing hiniself  of  every  opportunity  to  fulfil  them. 

Among  the  establishments  which  had  been 
formed  in  Rome,  for  the  promotion  of  more  serious 
studies,  the  Gymnasiwji,  or  college,  yet  subsisted ; 
although  in  a  depressed  and  languid  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  turbulent  events  of  the  preceding 
pontificate.  This  institution  was  founded  by  Eu- 
genius  IV,  ^  but  the  more  modern  and  convenient 

building, 


f  Jo.  Pierii  Valerianic  ad  Leonem.  x. 

K  «'  —  Gymnasium  media  spectatur  in  urbe, 
"  Musarum  studiis,  et  pubertate  decorum, 
*'  Eugenii  quarti  auspiciis  et  munere  primum 
«'  Fundatum." 
Andr.  Fulvius,  de  Antiqnitatibiis  Urbis.  Carm.  illust.  Poet. 

Ital,  torn.  V.  /?.  229. 


tity  restore<L 
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building,  which  was  appropriated  to  its  use,  was  en  a  p. 

erected  by  Alexander  VI.  who  had  also  called  to  _^^- 

Rome  the  most  distinguished  professors  in  Italy,      i^is. 
had  rewarded  them  with  liberal  salaries,  and  regu-    -^Et.  38. 
lated  the  discipline  of  the  place,  so  as  to  render  it  '^^  G>mna. 

*  *^  '  Slum    or  Ko. 

of  essential  service  to  the  promotion  of  liberal  m-»""ivcT- 
studies.  ^  The  revenues  destined  by  Alexander 
for  the  support  of  this  institution,  are  said  to  have 
arisen  from  the  impositions  charged  upon  the  Jews 
within  the  ecclesiastical  states ;  but  from  whate\'er 
source  they  were  derived,  they  had  been  pei*verted 
during  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  to  the  purposes 
of  contention  and  warfare.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  Leo  seated  in  the  pontifical  chair,  than  this 
seminary  became  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  his 
attention.  The  revenues  of  the  college  were  re- 
stored, and  the  chairs  of  its  professors  were  filled 
Mith the  most  eminent  scholars,  who  ■were  atti-acted 
from  every  part  of  Europe  by  the  reputation  and 
liberality  of  the  pontiff. '     From  the  original  roll  of 

the 


^  "  Hac  loca  Alexander  renovavit  Sextus,  et  auxit 
"  Atria  porticibus  designans  ampla  superbis. 
"  Atque  academiacas  priscorum  more  di^etas, 
"  Et  subjecta  suis  subsellia  docta  Cathedris  ; 
"  Pallas  ubi,  et  Musac  custode  sub  Hercule  florent, 
"  Cecropiis  quondam  veluti  florebant  Athenis." 

jindr.  Fulv.  ut  su/i. 


1  a 


inceptumque  opus  intermissaque  moles. 


"  Et  loca  Gymnasii  pcrfecto  fine  jubentur 

"  Protinus 
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c  H  A  P.  the  Roman  academy,  as  it  existed  in  1514,  being 

^^-     the  year  after  its  reestablishmeat  by  Leo  X.  ^  it  ap- 

1513.    pears  that  the  number  of  professors  who  received 

^t.  38.  a  remuneration  from  the  bounty  of  the  pontiff,  and 

many 


"  Protinus  absolvi,  divo  imperitante  Leone. 
"  Unde  Dea,  accept!  doni  non  immemor  ampli, 
"  Excitat  ingenia  ad  Musarum  pi-xmia  sacra, 
"  Et  totas  Heliconis  aquas  ex  fonte  perenni, 
"  Fluminibus  magnis,  et  laxis  Pallas  habenis 
"  Prxcipit  Aonias,  concusso  monte  sorores 
"  Pandere,  et  hauriri  sitientibus  ubere  potu  ; 
"  Unde  professores  qussitos  Roma  per  orbem 
"  Artibus  ingenuis  monstrandis,  protulit  aptos 
"  Musarum  auspiciis,  et  Apollinis  omine  fausto." 

^nd.  Fulv.  de  antiquit.  urbis.     Ed.  Rom.  1513. 

^  This  singular  document,  which  yet  remains,  is  ele- 
gantly written  on  vellum,  and  highly  ornamented  with  the 
papal  arms,  and  allegorical  figures  of  the  sciences  and  arts. 
Its  contents  were  given  to  the  publick  in  tlie  year  1797,  by 
the  learned  Abate  Gaetano  Marini,  keeper  of  the  archives 
in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  who  has  accompanied  it  with  a 
brief  account  of  the  reestablishment  of  the  Roman  acade- 
my, and  with  historical  and  biographical  notices  of  the  pro- 
fessors. The  reader  may  consult  the  roll  and  lists  of  the 
professors  in  Note  F.  at  the  end  of  the  volume  ;  but  for  a 
more  particular  account  of  many  of  the  persons  there  men- 
tioned, I  am  compelled,  by  the  limits  of  this  work,  to  refer 
to  the  before  mentioned  publication,  entitled,  Lettera  dell' 
jibate  Gaetano  Marini  al  ch  arissimo  Monsignor  Giusefifie 
Muti  Pafiazurri  gia  Casali,  nella  quale  s'illustra  il  Ruolo  de* 
firofessori  deW  Archiginnasio  Romario  per  V  anno  MDXIV. 
In  Roma,  firesso  Michele  Puccinelli  a  Tor  Sanguigna.  1797. 
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many  of  whom  enjoyed  considerable  salaries,  chap. 
amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred ;  that  they  read  xi. 
lectures  in  theology,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  15 is. 
in  medicine,  in  moral  philosophy,  in  logick,  in  -^t.  38, 
rhetorick,  and  in  mathematicks ;  and  that  there 
was  even  a  professor  of  botany,  and  the  medical 
science  of  plants,  which  may  perhaps  be  with  con- 
fidence considered  as  the  earliest  instance  of  a  pub- 
lick  establishment  for  that  purpose.  Among  these 
professors  we  find  the  names  of  many  persons  of 
great  eminence  in  the  annals  of  literature,  and 
whose  merits  will  necessarily  occur  to  our  future 
notice.  Having  thus  supplied  the  Roman  college 
witli  proper  histructers,  the  next  care  of  the  pon- 
tiff was  to  render  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it 
as  general  and  extensive  as  possible ;  lest,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  there  should  at  times  be  more 
*'  lecturers  than  hearers."  He  therefore  restored 
to  the  pupils  tlieir  ancient  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties ;  he  ordered  that  the  lectures  should  be  read 
both  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  should  not 
be  interrupted  on  account  of  the  numerous  festivals 
of  the  Roman  church. '  The  assiduity  with  which 
he  promoted  this  great  establishment,  not  only  at 
this  period,  but  throughout  his  whole  pontificate, 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  numerous  letters  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars 
of  the  time,  inviting  their  assistance,  and  request- 
ing 


■■    ■  ■     -      I  --.I  I     ■  mjt    ,  I       ■■     ..iM     ,      ■  «     ^       ■    ■ 

'  Marinif  Letlera,  ut  sv/i,/i,  7. 
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c  HAP.  ing  them  to  take  up  their  residence  at  Rome.  "     In 

'•^^-      a  bull,  dated  in  the  year  1514,  he  has  himself  re- 

1513.     capitulated,    with  a  laudable   exultation,  the  im- 

Mt.  38.   portant  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  literature 

and  science  in  the  renovation  of  this  institution.  " 

"  Having  lately,"  says  he,  "  been  called  by  divine 

*'  Providence  to  the  office  of  supreme  pontiff,  and 

"  having  restored  to  our  beloved  subjects  their 

"  rights,  we  have,  among  other  things,  regranted 

"  to  the  Roman  university  those  revenues  which 

"  had  for  many  years  been  perverted  to  other  pur- 

"  poses.     And  to  the  end  that  the  city  of  Rome 

*'  may  assume  that  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 

"  world 


•"  Bembi,  Efiist.  nomine  Leon,  x.  lib.  ix.  39,  &c.  Mariniy 
Lettera  ut  su/i.  p..    110. 

"  "  Sane  nuper  ad  summum  pontificatum  divina  provi- 
"  deiitia  cum  assumpti  fuissemus,  et  restitutis  in  pristinis 
''  juribus  dilectis  filiis  populo  Romano,  inter  a'ia  vectigal 
"  Gymnasii  Romani  multis  ante  annis  ad  alios  usus  distrac- 
"  turn,  eisdcm  restituissemus  ;  ut  urbs  Roma  ita  in  re  Li- 
"  terarja,  sicut  in  ceteris  rebus,  totius  orbis  caput  esset, 
"  procuravimus,  accersitis  ex  diversis  locis  ad  profitendum 
"  in  Gymnasia  prxdicto  viris  in  omni  doctrinarum  genere 
"  prxclarissimis  ;  quo  factum  est,  ut  prxcedenti  anno  pon- 
"  tilicatus  nostri  primo,  talis  studentium  Humerus,  ad 
"  eandem  urbem  confluxerit,  ut  jam  Gymnasium  Romanum 
"  inter  omnia  alia  totius  Italix  principatum  facile  obtentu- 
''  rum  videatur."  P-  Caaffd  de  Gymnas.  Rom.  i.  201.  aji. 
Tirab.  Star,  della  Lttt.  Ita!.  7 .  par.  i.  /?.  111.  et  v.  Fabr. 
hi  vita  Lton.  x    p.  71. 
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**  world  in  literary  studies  which  she  already  enjoys  chap. 
"  in  other  respects,  we  have,  from  different  parts,      ^^' 
"  obtained  the  assistance  of  men  acquainted  with     ^5 12. 
"  every  branch  of  learning,  whom  we  have  ap-   ^'  ^^' 
pointed  professors  ;  on  which  account,  even  in 
the  first  year  of  our  pontificate,  such  numbers 
"  of  students  have  resorted  to  this  place,  that  the 
"  university  of  Rome  is  likely  soon  to  be  held  in 
**  higher  estimation  than  any  other  in  Italy.'* 

But  amidst  the  efforts  of  Leo  for  the  improve- 

*  Leo  encoiu 

ment  of  letters  and  of  science,  his  attention  was  "ges  the 
perhaps  yet  more  particularly  turned  towards  the  creek  tongue. 
promotion  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue ; 
without  which  he  was  convinced,  in  the  language  of 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  Romans  them- 
selves would  not  have  had  any  learning  to  boast 
of.  °     In  order  to  give  new  vigour  to  this  study, 
which  had  long  languished  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment, he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Giovanni  Lascar,   a  noble  and  learned 
Greek,  who  had  in  his  youth  been  driven  from  his  Giovanni 
country  by  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  ^****'* 
had  been  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  the  cardinal 
Bessarion  for  his  education,  and  consequent  emi- 
nence.    Having  made  a  considerable  proficiency  at 

the 


«  "  Nisi  Liters  Grxeae  essent,  Latini  nihil  eruditionis 
"  haberent  "     Codn  Urcei  Scrm.  iii.  in  ofier.  ft.  92. 

VOL.  II.  S  S 
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c  H  A  P.  the  university  of  Padua,  Lascar  had  been  com- 
^^'      missioned  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  travel  to 
1513.     Greece,  with  the  view  of  collecting  ancient  manu- 
M.i.  38.    scripts ;  for  which  purpose  he  took  two  journies, 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  very 
successful.  P     After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  and  the 
expulsion  of  his  surviving  family  from  Florence, 
Lascar  accompanied  Charles  VIIL  into  France, 
where  he  still  continued  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  Grecian  literature,  and  where  the  celebrated 
Budeus  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  instruc- 
tions. "^  On  the  death  of  that  monarch,  he  obtained 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  confidence  of  his  suc- 
Cessour,   Louis  XIL   who  sent  him,  in  the  year 
1503,  as  his  ambassadour  to  the  state  of  Venice, 
in  which  capacity  he  remained  there  until  the  year 
1508.  The  contests  which  arose  between   Louis 
XII.  and  the  Venetians,  in  consequence  of  the 
memorable  league  of   Cambray,    terminated  his 
diplomatick  functions  ;  but  it  is  conjectured,  that 
Lascar  still  resided  at  Venice,  although  in  a  private 
capacity ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  at  this  place  he  had 
the  credit  of  instructing  the  celebrated  Erasmus. 
On  the  elevation  of  Leo  to  the  pontificate,  Lascar 
wrote  to  congratulate  him,  and  immediately  after- 
wards 


P  Hodius  de  Graec.  Illust.  fi.  249.     Life  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Med,  vol.  ii.  ;^.  61. 

^  Hodius  de  Grtec.  Illust.  251. 
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wards  quitted  Venice  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Rome.  chap. 
On  his  way  he  received  a  letter  from  the  pope,  as-      xi. 
suring  him  of  his  friendship,  and  of  his  constant     1513. 
attention  to  the  promotion  of  those  studies  by  which  ^t.  38. 
Lascar  was  himself  so  eminently  distinguished. 
After  deliberating  with  Lascar  on  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  facilitating  and  extending  the  study  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  Leo  formed  the  design  of  in- 
viting a  number  of  young  and  noble  Greeks  to 
quit  their  country  and  take  up  their  residence  un- 
der his  protection  at  Rome  ;  where,  by  the  direc- 
tions of  Lascar,  they  were  not  only  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  their   native  tongue,  but  to  be  in- 
structed also  in  Latin  literature.     On  the  recom- 
mendation of  Lascar, "  the  pontiff  also  addressed 
himself  on  this  occasion  to  Marcus  Musurus,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Lascar,    who,    after  having 
taught  in  the  university  of  Padua,  had  chosen  his 

residence 


«•  Mr.  Warton  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Jovius, 
that  Lascar  '•  made  a  voyage  into  Greece,  by  command  of 
*'  Leo  X.  and  brought  mth  him  some  Greek  boys,  who 
"  were  to  be  educated  in  the  college  which  that  pope  had 
"  founded  on  Mount  Quirinal ;  and  who  were  intended  to 
"  propagate  the  genuine  and  native  pronunciation  of  the 
"  Greek,  tongue."  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  429.  note  (y). 
But  Mr.  Warton  has  either  mistaken,  or  been  misled  by 
his  authority,  as  Lascar  continued  to  superintend  the  Greek 
establishment  at  Rome  till  the  year  1518,  when  he  returned, 
probably  in  a  publick  character,  to  France. 
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CHAP,  residence  at  Venice.  •     The  letter  written  by  Leo 
^^'      on  this  occasion,  whilst  it  sufficiently  explains  the  - 
1513.     object  which  he  had  in  view,  will  show  with  what 
Mt.  38.   ardour  he  engaged  in  its  prosecution. 

Leo  X.  TO  Marcus  Musurus. 

Letter  of  * '  Having  3  most  camcst  dcsirc  to  promote  the 

Mu'kr<l£.°     **  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  of  Grecian  litera- 
'*  ture,  which  are  now  almost  extinct,  and  to  en- 
courage the  liberal  arts  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power, 
and  being  well  convinced  of  your  great  learning 
and  singular  judgment,  I  request  that  you  will 
"  take  the  trouble  of  inviting   from  Greece  ten 
"  young  men,  or  as  many  more  as  you  may  think 
**  proper,  of  good  education  and  virtuous  disposi- 
*'  tion;  who  may  compose  a  seminary  of  liberal 
*'  studies,  and  from  whom  the  Italians  may  derive 
"  the  proper  use  and  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
"  tongue.     On  this  subject  you  will  be  more  fully 
"  instructed  by  Giovanni  Lascar,  whose  virtues 
"  and  learning  have  deservedly  rendered  him  dear 
*'  to  me.     I  have  a  confidence  also,  that  from  the 
"  respect  and  kindness  which  you  have  already 
'*  shown  me,  you  will  apply  with  the  utmost  dili- 
"  gence  to  effect  what  may  seem  to  you  to  be 

"  necessary, 


*  He  began  to  teach  publickly  at  Padua,  in  the  year  1505, 
as  appears  by  the  ducal  decree,  published  by  Agostini  in 
his  JVotizie  di  Batt.  Egnazio.  Calogera,  Ojmscoliv.  33.fi.  25, 
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II 


necessary,  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  which  chap. 
"  I  have  in  view."      Dated  viii.  Id.  Aug.  1513.  ^      '^^- 

1513. 

JO  Y        <^  Q 

For  the  accommodation    of   these  ilhistrious       '  **  * 
strangers,  Leo  purchased  from  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  J^j;^*^^"'' 
his  residence  on  the  Esquilian  hill,"  which  he  con-  f""«ded  in 
verted  into  an  academy  for  the  study  of  Grecian 
literature,  and  of  which  he  intrusted  the  chief  direc- 
tion to  Lascar,"  to  whom  he  assigned  a  liberal 
pension.  This  establishment  is  frequently  adverted 
to  in  terms  of  high  commendation  by  the  v/riters 
of  this  period."' 

At  the  very  time  \\  hen  Leo  requested  the  assist-  crek  verses 

-  -     ,  of  Musurus 

ance  of  Musurus,  for  the  establishment  of  his  Greek  prefixed  to 
seminary  in  Rome,  that  elegant  scholar  was  ter-  lionofPiLl! 
minating  the  first  edition,  in  the  original  Greek,  of 

the 


*  Bemb,  Efiiet.  in  nam.  Leon.  x.  lib.  iv.  £fi.  8. 

°  Fabron.in  vita  Leon.  p.  68. 

■^  Budcei,  Efi,  afi.  Maittaire  Annul.  Tyfiogr.  i.  107.  Ho- 
diu»i   de  Grac.  illustr.  251. 

■^  Thus  Vida,  in  enumerating  the  services  rendered  to 
literature  by  the  family  of  the  Medici, 

"  Illi  etiam  Graix  miserati  incommoda  gentis, 
"  Ne  Danaum  penitus  caderet  cum  nomine  virtus, 
»<  InLatiumadvectosjuvenes,  juvenumque  magistros, 
"  Argolicas  artes  quibus  esset  cura  tueri, 
«  Securos  musas  jussere  atque  otia  amare." 

Poeticor.  lib.  i.  v.  196. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  writings  of  Plato,  of  which  great  work,  he  had, 
^^-      by  the  desire  of  Aldo  Manuzio,  superintended  the 
1513.    printing.     To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a  copy  of 
^t.  38.  Greek  verses,  which  are  so  extremely  apphcable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  that  they  cannot 
fail  even  in  a  translation,  of  throwing  additional 
light  on  these  subjects." 

Translation  of  the  Greek  FerseSy  p.refixed  by  Marcus 
MusuRUS,  to  the  Jirst  edition  of  the  works  of  Plato. 

Spirit  divine,  who  'midst  thy  kindred  throng 

Of  sainted  heroes  sit'st ;  to  whom  'tis  given 
To  track  the  burning  wheels,  that  bear  along 

The  great  Creator  o'er  the  deeps  of  heaven. 
Immortal  Plato  !  from  thy  lofty  sphere, 

Revisiting  again  this  genial  earth, 
Accept  the  volume,  we  thy  votaries  bear, 

The  sacred  work  that  owes  to  thee  its  birth. 
Where  full  displayed,  we  trace  the  mighty  hand 

Of  him,  the  one  great  Architect ;  unchanged 
Who  fills  the  void  of  space,  and  whose  command 

Th'  empyreal  orbs  in  eight-fold  order  ranged. 
Suspended  high,  of  all  his  works  the  chief, 

The  fixed  sun  pours  his  unextinguished  light, 
Whilst  seven  inferiour  stars,  in  soft  relief. 

Shed  their  mild  lustre  o'er  the  shadowy  night. 

Or 


X  Of  these  verses,  a  correct  and  handsome  edition  was 
published  at  Cambridge,  in  1797,  by  Samuel  Butler,  A.  B. 
fellow  6f  St.  John's  College,  with  various  illustrations,  and 
a  Latin  translation,  by  Zanobio  Acciajuoli. 
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Or  wondering  mark  th*  unceasing  central  force,  CHAP. 

Bound  by  "whose  chain  the  mighty  whole  revolves,  xi. 

While  unreluctant  in  its  silent  course,  ,    .- 

Each  in  due  time  its  fated  round  absolves.  j,,   __ 

/tt.  38. 

Thence  too  the  glorious  hope,  that  fires  the  soul 

With  secret  longings  for  its  heavenly  home, 
Spurns  the  dull  bonds  of  earth,  the  base  control 

Of  mortal  fate,  and  lives  beyond  the  tomb. 
Nor  uninstructed  by  thy  sacred  page, 

We  bid  the  city's  towering  ramparts  rise. 
By  justice  guard  them,  and  by  statutes  sage 

Define  the  bounds  of  right ;  with  watchful  eyes. 
Whilst  Shame  and  Punishment,  immortal  pair, 

Protect  the  peopled  haunts.     But  ah !  what  tongue 
To  number  all  the  sacred  truths  shall  dare 

That  breathe  thy  warm,  inspiring  page  along  ? 
Thou  then,  accept  the  votive  tome,  and  haste 

To  Rome's  seven-crowned  hills  ;  where  still  resides 
Imperial  sway,  and  'midst  Ausonia's  waste 

Rich  Tiber  rolls  his  fertilizing  tides. 
Not  there  a  tyrant's  scowling  brow  to  meet, 

Of  Scylla  born,  who  mocks  the  heavenly  muse  ; 
No  Dionysius  fierce  ;  for  tliere  shall  greet 

Thy  welcome  presence.  He  whom  Europe  views 
With  wondering  awe,  her  pastor  and  her  guide. 

From  great  Lorenzo  sprung;  the  brightest  star 
Of  Medicean  fame  ;  with  conscious  pride 

Whom  his  own  Florence  hails;  and  from  afar 
The  sceptered  rulers  of  the  nations  own. 

And  as  their  Lord  obey;  in  towering  state. 
Imperial  Leo  named  ;  who  bears  alone 

The  key  that  opes  Olympus'  lofty  gate. 
There,  as  the  holy  portals  meet  thy  sight, 

A  friendly  train  around  thy  steps  shall  throng, 
Accomplished  bards,  whom  virtuous  toils  delight, 

Lords  of  the  lyre,  and  masters  of  the  song. 

But 


1513. 
^t.  38. 
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CHAP.      But  two  beyond  the  rest  those  precincts  grace ; 
XI.  The  first  from  Gr^cia,  of  distinguished  fame, 

To  whom,  derived  from  Lascar's  noble  race, 

The  triple-fronted  ^God  concedes  his  name. 
'Twas  he  my  infant  steps,  with  ceaseles  care, 

Guarded,  and  loved  me  with  a  parent's  love  ; 
He  bade  me  to  the  muse's  hill  repair. 

And  pointed  out  the  glorious  meed  above. 
Illustrious  Bembo  next ;  whose  honied  tongue 

Gives  in  three  languages  his  thoughts  to  flow  : 
O'er  whose  blest  birth  the  sister  graces  hung. 

And  taught  his  mind  with  all  their  charms  to  glow. 
Be  these  thy  guides ;  and  to  his  presence  brought, 

Thou,  with  submissive  lip,  his  holy  feet 
Touch  reverent ;  then,  with  sacred  fervour  fraught, 

In  strains  like  these,  the  mighty  pontiff  greet. 
"  Pastor  rever'd,  propitious  be  thy  smile, 

"  O'er  all  thy  flock,  to  earth's  remotests  ends ; 
"  Nor  thou  refuse  the  off'spring  of  his  toil, 

"  The  Grecian  tome  thy  duteous  Aldus  sends — 
"  Sends,  but  in  conscious  independence  bold, 

"  A  great  remuneration  dares  to  claim ; 
"  Not  silver  high  embossed,  nor  heaps  of  gold, 

"  Nor  splendid  robes  with  purple  tints  that  flame  ; 
"  But  that  thy  hand  might  dash  the  fiend  of  war, 

"  That  now  relentless  o'er  Eugania's  plain 
"  Roams  uncontrolled,  and  drives  his  iron  car 

"  Through  scenes  of  horrour  and  o'er  heaps  of  slain. 
"  What  heart  so  hard,  that  would  not  melt  to  hear 

"  The  orphan's  wail,  the  widow's  piercing  cry  ? 
"  Antiphates  himself  might  drop  a  tear, 

"  And  Polyphemus  heave  a  pitying  sigh  ; 
"  Temples  and  domes  a  common  ruin  share ; 

"  The  crackling  harvests  in  the  flame  expire  ; 
"  Whilst  fierce  barbarians,  all  unused  to  spare, 
"  Glean  the  last  relicks  of  destructive  fire  ; 

«  Calm 


1-513. 
-Et.  38. 
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"Calm thou  their  fierce  contentions,  mighty  chiefj       CHAP. 

"  To  peace,  to  love  thy  erring  sons  restore ;  XI. 

"  From  thee,  let  sufFering  nations  find  relief; 

"  And  bid  contending  monarchs  rage  Tio  more. 
*'  Deep  hid  within  his  cavern's  dark  recess, 

"  Too  long  has  Mars  the  goddess  Peace  confined  ; 
"  Thou  lead  her  forth,  to  harmonize,  to  bless, 

"  And  with  her  bounteous  gifts,  enrifh  mankind. 
"  Then  turn  the  tide  of  war  on  Turkey's  shores, 

"  And  curb  the  wolf-like,  unbelieving  band, 
"  Whose  tyrant  empire  fainting  Greece  deplores; 

"  Whilst  hovering  now  o'er  Iapygia's  strand, 
"  They  threaten  in  degrading  chains  to  bind 

"  Thy  sons,  and  banish  the  Redeemer's  name  ; 
"  But  let  them  first  thy  ready  vengeance  find ; 

"  On  Asia's  shores  let  warlike  myriads  gleam. 
•'  There  let  the  Gaul,  in  mailed  armour  bright, 

"  Spur  his  proud  steed,  conspicuous  from  afar : 
"  Helvetias's  sons,  on  foot  who  urge  the  fight, 

"  Sweep  o'er  the  field,  a  sable  cloud  of  war. 
"  And  they  who  joy  to  wield  the  glittering  spear, 

"  The  bold  Iberians  shall  the  battle  grace  ; 
«  Germania's  giant  offspring  too  be  there, 

*'  And,  lov'd  of  Mars,  Britania's  hardy  race. 
"  And  all  who  yet  survive  the  wasteful  sword, 

"  Italia's  heroes,  long  in  battle  tried  ; 
"  All  prompt  to  march  through  regions  unexplor'd ; 

"  Scale  the  steep  hill,  or  stem  the  surging  tide. 
"  With  these  Peonia's  tribes,  the  bow  who  bend, 

"  Their  feathery  shafts  oft  tinged  in  Turkish  blood; 
"  And  Venice  there  her  countless  fleets  shall  send  ; 

"  Imperial  Venice,  mistress  of  the  flood. 
-"  Spain's  floating  battlements,  of  mountain  size, 
"  Tow'rds  the  wide  Hellespont  their  course  shall 
"  steer, 

"And 
VOL.  II.  T  t- 
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"  And  whilst  their  towering  masts  salute  the  skies, 

"  Each  warlike  prow  the  healing  cross  shall  bear. 
"  Then  o'er  Byzantium's  towers,  if  once  again 
"  The  light  of  freedom  dawn  ;  if  then,  represt 
"  By  thy  victorious  arms,  on  Grecia's  plain 

"  The  poisonous  dragon  lower  his  hate fuUc rest, 
"  'Tis  all  achieved — for  then,  from  bondage  freed, 

"  Achaia's  sons  their  ancient  fires  shall  feel ; 
"  Beneath  their  hands  the  barbarous  foe  shall  bleed, 

"  Or  fly  before  their  swift  avenging  steel. 
"  And  shouts  of  triumph,  and  victorious  songs, 

"  And  grateful  anthems,  shall  to  heaven  arise ; 
"  And  whilst  around  thee  crowd  the  conquering  throngs 

"  All  Asia's  wealth  shall  glitter  in  thine  eyes. 
"  And  clad  in  sounding  arms,  the  warriour  bold 

"  Shall  join  the  dance  and  share  the  social  mirth; 
"  Revolving  time  a  better  age  unfold  ; 

"  And  sacred  justice,  long  estranged  from  earth, 
"  Again  return  propitious  ;  nor  in  vain 

"  Raise  o'er  the  guilty  head  her  awful  sword  ; 
"  And  all  mankind,  beneath  thy  equal  reign, 

"  Enjoy  the  lasting  peace  by  thee  restored. 
"  Haste  happier  hours  !  meanwhile,  with  pleased  regard, 

"  Let  drooping  science  own  thy  fostering  care  ; 
"  O  let  the  studious,  but  neglected,  bard, 

"  Thy  favouring  smile,  thy  liberal  bounty  share. 
"  From  Grecia's  shores,  from  fair  Italia's  clime, 

«  Call  thou  their  noble  sons  impatient  forth ; 
"  Ingenuous  youths,  who  feel  the  glow  subUme, 

"  Of  native  genius,  or  paternal  worth. 
"  And  midst  thy  Rome  a  calm  retreat  provide, 

"  Hid  from  the  crowd  ;  but  near  the  sheltered  home, 
"  Let  the  fair  Naiads  roll  their  constant  tide  ; 

"  So  may  it  emulate  the  fai'-famed  dome 
"  Of  Grecian  Academe  ;  where  once  'twas  mine, 
"  To  pour  instruction  'midst  the  youthful  band  ; 

"  Imbue 
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"  Imbue  the  generous  breast  with  truths  divine,  CHAP. 

"  Retracing  all  that  early  culture  planned.  ^1- 

«  These  now  no  more  remain — yet  still  survive  j^jo^ 

«  The  latent  sparks  of  learning's  holy  flame  ;  ^^_  22^ 

«  O  let  thy  breath  its  genuine  glow  revive, 

Till  each  young  bosom  catch  the  lucid  beam. 
«  On  Tiber's  banks  Athenian  bands  shall  rove, 
"  Nor  mourn  to  quit  Ilyssus'  favoured  strand  ; 
r  «  Surrounding  thousands  shall  thy  toils  approve, 
"  And  give  thy  name  to  every  distant  land. 
:,  "  Through  every  clime,  in  every  varied  tongue, 
«  The  Rhetor's  eloquence,  the  Poet's  fire, 
«  To  future  ages  shall  thy  praise  prolong  ; 
-"^^    «  And  but  with  time  itself  thy  fame  expire. 
«  Too  oft,  forgetful  of  their  trust  divine, 

"  Have  former  pontiffs  burnt  with  warlike  rage  ; 
"  But,  by  paternal  maxims  taught,  'tis  thine  -• 

«  To  heal  the  wounds  of  war,  and  meliorate  the  age.'* 
Thus  by  thy  strain.  Immortal  Plato!  fired, 

Shall  mighty  aims  engage  his  ardent  mind ; 
Such  once  his  father's  glowing  breast  inspired. 

The  friend  of  peace,  the  light  of  human  kind. 
Then,  whilst  his  wondering  eye  thy  form  shall  trace, 

In  full  dilated  majesty  outspread  ; 
The  sacred  features  of  thy  beaming  face, 
And  ample  honours  of  thy  hoary  head, 
Awhile  in  pleased  attention  shall  he  bend, 
And  to  thy  precepts  yield  a  willing  ear: 
But  now  thy  destined  hour  arrives — ascend 

And  join  the  triumphs  of  the  heavenly  sphere. 

The  result  of  these  verses,"  and  of  the  assiduity 
of  Musurus  in  executing  the  commission  intrusted 

to 


»  "  Sed  longe  excellit  Elegia  Grseca,  qua  Pktonis  opera 

"  edita 
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c  H  A  P.  to  him  by  the  pope,  was  manifested  in  his  appoint- 

^^'     ment  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Malvasia  in  the  Mo- 

1513.    rea/  which  had  lately  become  vacant  by  the  death 

Mt.  38.  Qf 


"  edita  ab  Aldo  mdxiii.  prxmunivit ;  partim  in  Platonis 
"  laudes,  partim  Leoni  x.  offerens  istam  edidonem,  illiusque 
"  patrocinium  ambiens,  et  pavlim  ilium  ad  bellum  Turci- 
"  cum  excitans.  Cujus  carminis  gratia  maxime  creditur 
"  factus  fuisse  aichiepiscopus."    Mod.  de  Grtec.  illustr.  300* 

y  Jovius  informs  us,  that  Musurus  was  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Ragusa ;  Iscritt.  ji.  62.  Into  which  errour  he 
was  probably  led,  by  not  being  aware,  that  there  are  two 
places  in  Europe,  called  in  Latin  Epidaurus ;  viz.  Ragusa 
in  Dalmatia,  and  Malvasia  in  the  Morea  ;  of  the  latter  of 
which  Musurus  was  archbishop.  The  see  of  Ragusa  was 
at  this  time  filled  by  Giovanni  de  Volterra.  v.  jlgostiniy 
J^otizie  di  Batt,  Egnazic,  afi.  Calogera  Ofiusc.  v.  33. /i.  23. 
Tiraboschi  places  the  promotion  of  Musurus  about  1517, 
adding,  that  he  enjoyed  his  dignity  but  a  short  timci  having 
died  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  yea?-.  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital. 
vol.  vii.  par.  i.  fi.  424.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the 
promotion  of  Musurus  took  place  in  or  before  the  year 
1516,  as  appears  from  the  preface  to  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Pausanias,  published  in  the  last  mentioned  year,  "  Hsec 
*'  autem  a  nobis  prsstari  tibi  potuerunt,  suasore  adjutoreque 
"  M.  Musuro  ;  quem  nuper  heroicarum  literarum  decus, 
"  Venetiis  propagantem  Grxciac  priscis  autoribus  partim 
''  illustri  juventuti  enarrandis  non  sine  laude,  partim  emen- 
"  datione  castigationeque  in  pristinum  nitorem,  quoad  ejus 
"  fieri  poterat,  restituendis,  Leo  X.  Pont.  opt.  max.  sponte 
"^  sua,  nihil  tale  cogitantem,  admirabili  consensu  S.  S.  car- 
"  dinalium  in  archiepiscopalem  dignitatem  evexit.  Qux 
"  res  ut  non  mediocrem  sanctissimo  pastori  laudem  pepe- 

"  rit, 
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of  Manilius  Rhallus,  another  learned  Greek,  on  c  h  a  p. 
whom  Leo  had  before  conferred  that  dignity  as  a      ^^' 
reward  for  his  talents  and  his  learning/     Nor  did     15 is. 
Musurus  live  long  to  enjoy  his  honours,  having   ^^-  38. 
died  at  Rome,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1517.    It  Musurus  ap- 
has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Valerianus  bishop  of 
and  Jovius,  that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  his  ^^^''*'"- 
regret  and  vexation  at  not  having  been  honoured 
with  the  purple,  as  a  reward  for  his  literary  la- 
bours ;  ^  but  there  seems  to  be  neither  truth  nor 
probability   in  this    opinion ;    and,   although  the 
Greek  poem  of  Musurus  entitled  its  author  to  rank 

with 


"  rit,  ita  literatis  ad  bene  sperandum  certissimum  signum 
''  erexit."  That  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  his  dignity, 
may,  however,  be  conjectured  from  his  epiiaph  at  Rome. 

MUSURE,  O  MANSURE  PARU.M,  PROPERATA  TULISTl 
PRiCMIA  ;    NAMQUE  CITO  TRADITA,  RAPTA  CITO. 

a  He  was  a  native  of  Sparta,  and  had  been  the  friend  and 
fellow-student  of  MaruUus  at  Naples,  whom  he  also  emu- 
lated in  the  composition  of  Latin  epigrams.  " — uterque 
<'  epigrammatum  Poeta,"  says  Giraldi,  "  sed  Rhallo  Ma- 
*'  ruUus  cultior  argutiorque,  Marullo  Rhallus  fortunatior, 
"  quippe  qui  a  Leone  X.  his  mensibus  Cretensium  sit  pon- 
«'  tificatu  honestatus.'*  Gir.  de  Poet.  suor.  temfi.  Politiano 
denominates  him  "  Gr^cus  homo  sed  latinis  Uteris  adprime 
"  excultus."  Mxscel.  c.  Ixxiii.  HodiuSf  de  Grxc.  iUust.fi. 
293. 

•>  Vdler.  de  Literal,  in/el.  lib.  i.  fi,  1 6.  Jovius.)  in  Jacritt. 
ft.  63. 
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CHAP,  with  the  most  celebrated  sqliolars  of  the  age,*"  yet 
xi»      the  munificence  of  the  pope  seems  not  to   have 
1513.     been  inferiour  to  the  pretensions  of  the  poet.     In 
Mt.  38.  fact,  those  writers,  always  in  search  of  the  marvel- 
lous, are  frequently  obliged  to  resort  to  the  doubt- 
ful or  the  false,  in  order  to  complete  their  literary 
wonders  ;   which,   if  true,  would  be  sufficient  to 
deter  posterity  from  those  studies,  that,  according 
to  their  representation,  can  only  terminate  in  dis- 
appointment, poverty,  and  disgrace. 


Dedication 


The  before  mentioned  edition  of  the  works  of 
ofpiTtr" ''^  Pl^to  w^as  published  in  the  month  of  September, 
Leo  X.  1513,  and  is  allowed  to  have  confen^ed  great  honour 
not  only  on  the  talents  and  diligence  of  Musurus, 
but  on  the  professional  abilities  of  Aldo ;  who  has 
prefixed  to  it  a  dedication  in  prose  to  Leo  X,  in 
which  that  eminent  printer  refers  in  so  particular 
a  manner  to  the  character  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  the 
expectations  formed  of  him  at  this  early  period, 
as  to  render  some  parts  of  it  peculiarly  interesting. 

"It 


*=  Jovius,  libi  sup.  Erasmus  has  noticed  the  great  ac- 
tjuirements  of  Musurus  in  very  favourable  terms.  "  Musu- 
"  rus  auteiii,  ante  senectutem  periit,  posteaquam  ex  benig- 
-"  nitate  Leonis  cceperat  esse  archiepiscopus.  Vir  natione 
*'  Grsecus,  nimirum  Cretenms ;  sed  latinai  linguae  usque  ad 
*'  miraculum  doctus,  quod  vix  uUi  Grasco  contigit,  prseter 
<'  Theodorum  Gazam,  £c  Joannem  Lascarem,  qui  adhuc 
"  in  vivis  est."     Erasm.  Ep,  lib,  xxiii.  Ep.  5. 
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**  It  is  an  ancient  proverb,  most  holy  father,"  chap. 
says  he,  "  that  when  the  head  aches,  all  the  mem-  xi. 
bers  suffer.  If  this  be  true,  as  to  the  chief  part  15 13. 
of  the  human  body,  it  is  still  more  so  with  re-  -^t.  38. 
spect  to  the  manners  and  conduct  of  those  princes 
and  great  men,  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  head  of 
the  people.  It  has  been  shown,  by  long  expe- 
rience, that  such  as  the  governours  are,  such  are 
the  subjects  ;  and  that  whatever  the  former  pro- 
pose for  their  imitation,  the  latter  are  also  eager 
to  copy.  On  this  account  your  elevation  to  the 
pontificate  was  regarded  with  such  satisfaction 
by  all  Christians,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
congratulate  each  other  on  the  cessation  of  those 
evils  by  which  we  have  been  so  long  afflicted, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  blessings  which  dis- 
tinguished the  golden  age.  We  have,  said  they, 
obtained  a  prince,  a  pontiff,  and  a  father,  such 
as  we  have  long  wished,  and  of  whose  assistance, 
in  these  times,  wg  stand  in  the  greatest  need. 
This  I  have  myself  heard  repeated  from  all  quar- 
ters. Nor  is  their  confidence  unfounded  ;  for 
many  things  concur  to  show,  that  you  will  fulfil 
their  wishes.  First,  it  may  truly  be  observed, 
that  even  from  your  infancy,  until  your  arrival 
at  the  pontificate,  your  life  and  conduct  have 
been  pious  and  irreproachable.  In  the  next 
place,  the  family  of  Medici  is  die  nursery  of 
eminent  men.  From  this  stock,  sprung  (not  to 
speak  of  others)  your  excellent  father  Lorenzo ; 
a  man  endowed  with  such  prudence,  as  whilst 

"he 
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c  H  A  P.  '*  he  lived,  to  have  preserved  the  tranquillity  not 
^^'  "  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  all  Italy.  That 
1513.     "his  life  had  still  been  prolonged  is  my  earnest 

JEt.  38.  "  wish ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  war  which  broke  out 
"  in  Italy  soon  after  his  death,  and  which  now  rages 
"  in  that  country,  and  in  consequence  throughout 
"  all  Europe,  would  either  never  have  commenced, 
"  or  if  it  had  commenced,  would,  as  is  generally 
"  believed,  have  been  speedily  extinguished  by 
**  him,  by  means  of  that  authority  and  prudence 
"  which  he  so  successfully  exerted  on  many  other 
"  occasions.  O  most  deplorable  event !  O  loss, 
ii  gygj.  ^Q  i^g  regretted  and  lamented !  One  con- 
*'  solation,  however,  remains  to  us  ;  that  as  these 
"  dreadful  commotions  began  soon  after  the  death 
"  of  your  father,  so  by  the  elevation  of  you,  his 
"  son,  to  the  dignity  of  supreme  pontiff,  they  will, 
*'  by  your  labours  and  your  care,  be  extinguished. 
"  In  the  third  place,  when  I  advert  to  your  time 
*'  of  life,  and  consider  that  in  your  elevation  to 
"  the  pontificate,  when  you  had  not  attained  your 
"  thirty-eighth  year,  you  were  preferred  to  so  many 
"  respectable  fathers  and  venerable  prelates,  it 
"  seems  to  me  to  manifest  the  divine  interposition. 
*'  For  as  there  was  much  to  be  done  in  coiTecting 
*'  the  affairs  of  the  Christian  church,  and  reforming 
"  the  morals  of  those  who  reside  in  every  part  of 
*'  the  world,  the  task  required  a  long  life  ;  and 
"  God  has,  therefore,  chosen  you,  a  young  man 
*'  of  unimpeachable  conduct  and  morals,  to  fulfil, 
"  by  long  services,  this  important  task,  without 

"  beinsj 
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**  being  disheartened  by  labour,  or  discouraged  by  chap. 
"  difficulties.  ^^' 

1513. 
"  Brief  are  the  hours  of  rest  the  man  must  share,  jp    „_ 

*'  On  whom  a  nation  casts  its  weight  of  care." 

Aldo  then  adverts  to  the  extension  of  the  Chris- 
tian territory  by  the  discoveries  of  Emanuel,  king 
of  Portugal,  in  the  east ;  after  which,  returning  to 
his  immediate  subject,  he  thus  proceeds  :  "  Nor 
"does  less  honour  await  you,  holy  father,  from 
"  the  restoration  of  literature,  and  the  supplying 
"  learned  men  of  the  present  and  future  ages  with 
*'  valuable  books  for  the  promotion  of  liberal  arts 
*'  and  discipline.  This  has  in  former  times  been 
"  attempted  by  many,  not  only  among  the  Greeks 
*'  and  Latins,  but  in  other  nations  ;  and  the  good 
"  effects  of  their  labours  have  secured  immortality 
"  to  their  names.  It  has  also  been  done  in  later 
"  days,  both  by  those  in  private  stations,  and  by 
*'  supreme  pontiffs  and  illustrious  sovereigns.  Not 
"  to  refer  to  others,  how  greatly  was  literature 
"  promoted  by  the  labours  of  Nicholas  Y.  How 
.*'  gready,  too,  by  your  father  Lorenzo  !  By  whose 
"  assiduity,  had  they  enjoyed  a  longer  life,  many 
"  works  would  certainly  have  been  preserved  ^\hich 
"  are  now  lost,  and  those  which  we  possess,  would 
"  have  been  rendered  much  more  correct.  It  re- 
*'  mains,  therefore,  for  you,  the  great  successour 
"  of  the  one,  and  the  worthy  son  of  the  other,  to 
*'  complete  that  which  they  were,  by  a  premature 
"death,  prevented  from  accomplishing."     This 

VOL.  II.  u  u  excellent 
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JE.U  38. 


CHAP,  excellent  and  indefatigable  artist  then  refers  to  his 
^^'  own  labours.  "  This  stone,"  says  he,  *'  I  have 
long  endeavoured  to  roll ;  in  which  attempt  I 
seem  to  myself  another  Sisyphus;  not  having 
yet  been  able  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill.  Some 
learned  men  consider  me,  indeed,  rather  as  a 
Hercules ;  because,  unmindful  of  difficulties  and 
dangers,  I  have  rendered  gi  eater  services  to  the 
cause  of  letters,  than  any  other  person  for  many 
ages  past.  This  has  so  far  entitled  me  to  their 
esteem,  that  both  in  person  and  by  letter,  they 
almost  weary  me  with  their  commendations ; 
sed  ego  non  credulus  illis ;  nor  in  truth  have  I 
ever  yet  published  a  book  which  has  pleased 
myself.  Such  is  the  regiird  which  I  bear  to  lite- 
rature, that  I  wish  to  render  those  books  which 
are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  learned,  not  only 
as  correct,  but  as  beautiful  as  possible.  On  this 
account,  if  there  be  an  errour,  although  ever  so 
trivial,  occasioned  by  my  own  oversight,  or  by 
that  of  those  who  assist  me  in  the  task  of  correc- 
tion, although  opere  in  magno  fas  est  obrepere 
somnum,  for  these  works  are  not  the  labour  of  a 
day,  but  of  many  years,  without  rest  or  inter- 
mission, yet  so  greatly  do  I  regret  these  errours, 
that  I  would  gladly  expunge  each  of  them  at 
the  expense  of  a  piece  of  gold." 


Leo  was  neither  unacquainted  with  the  merits 
of  Aldo,  nor  insensible  to  his  commendations  ;  the 
former  of  which  he  acknowledged,  and  the  latter 

of 
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of  which  he  repaid,  by  a  papal  bull,  bearing  date  chap. 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  1513.     He      ^^' 
there  notices  the  strenuous  exertions  and  great     1513. 
expenses  of  Aldo,  during  many  years,  in  the  cause   ■^^'  28. 
of  literature ;  particularly  in  the  printing  Greek 
and  Latin  books  with  metal  types,  which  he  ob-  .; 

serves  are  so  elegantly  executed,  as  to  appear  to  be 
written  with  a  pen.     He  then  grants  to  him  an  Leo  grants 
exclusive  privilege,  for  fifteen  years,  of  reprinting  privilege  for 
and  publishing  all  Greek  and  Latin  books  >vhich  the  Greet 
he  had  already  printed  or  might  afterwards  print,  authorT'*" 
in  types  discovered  by  himself,  as  well  as  for  the 
use  of  the  cursive,  or  Italick  type,  of  which  he  was 
the  inventor.     These  concessions  he  secures  to 
him,  by  denouncing  not  only  heavy  pecuniary 
penalties,  but  also  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  all  such  as  should  encroach  upon  his 
privileges  ;    recommending  to  him,  however,   to 
sell  his  books  at  a  reasonable  price,  of  which  he 
declares  that  he  has  the  fullest  confidence,  from 
the  integrity  and  obedience  of  the  printer.'^ 

The 


■*  Fabroni,  after  noticing  this  privilege  granted  by  Leo 
to  Aldo,  adds,  "  Ut  vero  gratum  animum  suum  Aldus  Pon- 
"  tifici  declararet,  eidem  nuncupavit  editionem  Platonis, 
"  etc."  From  which  it  would  seem  as  if  the  dedication  of 
Plato  to  Leo  X.  was  addressed  to  him  by  Aldus,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  favour ;  the  reverse  of  which  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  the  fact,  as  the  dedication  bears  date  in 
September,  and  the  privilege  in  November,   1513.     This 

privilege 
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CHAP.       The  restoration  of  the  Roman  academy,  and 

^^'      the  institution   of  the  Greek  seminary  in   Rome, 

1513.     speedily   led  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a 

Mi.  38    press  for  printing  Greek  books  in  that  city  ;  the 

Greek  press  superintendence  of  which  was  also   intrusted  to 

established  ' 

by  Leo  X.  at  Lascar,  who  himself  corrected  the  works  which 
works  there  issucd  irom  it.     tiis  abilitics  m  this  province  had 
puhhshca.     ^ij.ea(jy  been  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  edition  of 
the  Greek  Aiithologia^  printed  in  capital  letters  at 
Florence,  in  the  year  1494,  and  inscribed  by  him 
to  Piero  de'  Medici ;  and  by  that  of  Callimachus, 
printed  in  capitals  at  the  same  place,  and  most  pro- 
bably about  the  same  period.     It  has  also  been  con- 
jectured, that  for  several  other  works,  which  about 
tlie  same  time  issued  from  the  press  of  Lorenzo 
Francesco  de  Alopa,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  same  distinguished  scholar.^    As  the 
Roman  press  was  more  particularly  intended  to  pro- 
mote 


privilege  was  published  by  Aldo  in  his  edition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Nicole  Perotti,  entitled  Cornucopi^e.  Ven» 
1513./0. 

'  Of  these,  Maittaire  has  enumerated,  besides  the  jln- 
thologia  and  Callimachus.)  an  edition  of  four  of  the  tragedies 
of  Euripides,  the  Gnoma  Monosikhoi,  and  the  .Argonauticks 
oi  Atiollonius  Rhodius  ;  which  are  all  the  works  he  had  met 
-with  printed  in  capitals.  Annal.  Tyfiog.  i.  101.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  some  of  them  were  printed  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence,  and  when  it  is 
probable  that  Lascar  had  quitted  that  city  to  accompany 
Charles  VIII.  on  his  return  to  France. 
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mote  the  objects  of  the  Greek  seminary,  and  as  the  chap. 
works  of  Homer,  which  had  been  splendidly  pub-       ^^' 
lished  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1488,  were  unac-     15I4. 
companied  by  any  commentary,  it  was  thought   ^^-  ^^* 
expedient  to  print  the  ancient  Greek  Scholia  on  that 
first  of  poets,    which  was  accordingly  published 
in  the  year  1517  ;  ^  and  was  followed  in  the  year 
1518,  by  the  Scholia  on  the  tragedies   of  Sopho- 
cles, which  then  also  for  the  first  time  issued  from 
the  press.  ^     In  these  works  the  citations  from  the 

text 


^  This  work  appeared  with  the  following  title,  "  Lec- 
"  tori.  HoMERi  Interpres  pervetustus  infinids  firofie- 
"  modum  mal/gnitate  temfwrum  laceratus  filagis^  Mediceum 
"  olim.  Quirinathy  jam  Caballini  montia  Gymnasium  adii ; 
"  ibique  haud  fiarvo  negotio  in  integrum  rest/tutus,  fiurus 
"  nitidusque  ac  mille  fratribus  auctus  matris  facundissima 
"  chalcografihorum  artis  beneficio  in  lucem  firodeo  ;  fiarentis 
«'  generosce  studiorwn  firofessionis  penetralia  reserans,  De- 
"  bes  id  quoque^  lector  candide,  Leoni  X.  Pontifici  maxi- 
"  MO,  cujus  firovidentia  ac  henignitate  Gymnasium  nufier  in- 
*'  atitutum  viget^  frugiaque  borne  testimonium  fierhibens  bona 
^^  sua  sludioais  fierquam  liberaliter  imfiertit." 

K  Commentarii  in  aefitem  Tragediag  Sofihoclia,  qua  ex 
aliis  ejua  comfiluribua  aolce  sufierfuerunt :  o/iua  exactissimum 
rariasimumque  in  Gymnasio  Mediceo  Caballini  montis  a 
Leone  X.  Pontifice  maximo  constituto^recognitum  repur- 
gatumque^  isfc.  Besides  the  before  mentioned  works,  an 
edition  of  Porphyrins  was  published  from  the  same  press, 
entitled,  Porphyrii  opuscula  dicuntur  l.^q-his  X.  Ponti- 
ricis  MAXIMI  beneficio  e  tenebria  eru'atimpreasaque  in  (^'iyi. 
KASio  Mediceo  ad  Caballinum  montem^  with  other  pieces 

illustrating 
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CHAP,  text  are  printed  in  capitals,  in  order  to  distinguish 
^^'  them  from  the  comment,  and  facilitate  the  use  of 
1514.    the  books  to  the  pupils.  ^ 

Mt,  39, 

The  efforts  of  Leo  X.  for  the  promotion   of 
Agostinichi-  liberal  studies,  were  emulated  by  many  persons  of 
chant  at      Tank  aud  opulence  ;  but  by  no  one  with  greater 
trorofute^a.  Hiunificcnce  and  success,  than  by  a  merchant,  who 
tEre  aiid  arts,  jj^^j  £qj.  gomc  timc  rcsidcd  at  Rome,  and  who  de- 
serves more  particular    commemoration    in    the 
annals  both  of  literature  and  of  art,  than  he  has 
hitherto  obtained.     Agostino  CAisi,  Chigiy  or  Ghi- 
sif  as  he  is  variously  named,  was  a  native  of  Siena, 
who  having  frequent  occasion,  in  his  mercantile 
concerns,  to  resort  to  Rome,  at  length  fixed  his 
abode  there,  and  erected  for  himself  a  splendid 
mansion  in  the  Transtcoere,   which  he  decorated 
with  works  in  painting  and  sculpture,    by    the 
greatest  artists  of  the  time. '     He  had  long  been 
considered  as  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  Italy,  ^  and 

on 


illustrating  the  writings  of  Homer,     v.  Hod.  de  Grxc.  il- 
lustr.fi.  256. 

^  Maittaire^  Ann.  Tyfi.  vol.  i.fi.  101. 

'  Vasarit  Vite  de*  Pittori,  fiassim.  This  mansion  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  family  of  the  Farnese,  to 
whom  it  yet  belongs,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Furnesina, 

*  He  is  denominated,  in   a  letter  from  Leonardo  da 

Porto, 
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on  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  against  the  chap. 
kingdom  of  Naples,  had  advanced,  for  the  use  of  ^^' 
that  monarch,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which,  1 5 14. 
however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  had  not  the  -^t-  ^^* 
good  fortune  to  recover.  That  he  carried  on  an 
extensive  intercourse  with  foreign  parts  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  applications  made  on  his  be- 
half to  the  French  court,  for  the  liberation  of  cer- 
tain ships  belonging  to  him,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured, during  the  contests  between  Louis  XII,  and 
Julius  II.  and  detained  in  the  ports  of  France.  ^  On 
the  rejoicings  which  had  taken  place  on  the  pro- 
cession of  Leo  X.  to  tlie  Lateran,  Agostino  ex- 
ceeded, in  the  magnificence  and  taste  of  the 
devices  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  pontiff,  every 
other  individual  in  Rome.  A  great  part  of  his 
wealth  was  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  his  having 
rented,  under  Julius  II.  the  mines  of  salt  and  of 
allum,  belonging  to  the  Roman  see.  On  the  ele- 
\ation  of  Leo  X.  the  profits  of  the  latter  had  been 
granted  to  Lorenzo,  the  nephew  of  the  pontiff ; 
but  after  a  long  negotiation  between  him  and  Agos- 
tino, in  which  the  latter  appears  to  have  conducted 
himself  with  great  propriety,  and  even  liberality, 

the 


Porto,  to  Antonio  Savorgnano,  in  the  year  1511.  "  Agos- 
"  tino  Ghisi,  mercante  piil  ricco,  che  alcun©  allro  d'ltalia."' 
Lettere  di  Princifii.  v,  i.  /i,  6.  b. 

^  Lettere  di  Princifii.  v.'x.fi,  19. 
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CHAP,  the  contract  with  him,  as  sole  vender  of  this  ar- 
^^-     tide,  was  renewed.     From  this  period  we  find 
1514.    him  frequently  mentioned  in  the  confidential  cor- 
Mt.  39.  respondence  of  the  Medici  family,  as  their  asso- 
ciate and  friend.       Of  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  he  afforded  to  the  professors  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  every  other  branch  of  art,  and  of 
the  partiality  and  attachment  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  them,  instances  will  occur  to  our  fu- 
ture notice  ;  but  the  professors  of  literature  were 
not  without  their  share  of  his  attention  ;  and  whilst 
Leo  X.  was  emplo}'ing  all  his  efforts  for  the  re- 
storation of  ancient  learning,  Agostino  had  devoted 
himself  to  the   same  object,    in  a  manner  which 
confers  great  honour  on  his   memory.     Among 
those  learned  men  whom  he  distinguished  by  his 
particular  favour,  was  Cornelio  Benigno,  of  Vi- 
terbo,  ^    who  united  to  a  sound  critical  judgment, 
Cornelio  Be  ^^  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
viterbo.      had  before  joined  \vith  a  few  other  eminent  scholars 

in 


•  "  Optime  literatus  liiit  Cornelius  Benignus  Viterbien- 
"  sis,  neque  ipse  prospera,  satis  fortuna  usus,  postea  cnim 
"  quam  jiugustirutrn  Gysiuin,  Senensem,  Macenatum  suum 
"  apud  quern  in  honore  fuerat,  amisit.  vitam  inde  nuUo 
"  solalio  egit."  Valer  de  Literator.  infel.  lib.  ii.  p.  150. 
If  we  may  believe  this  author,  who  has  aspersed  or  ridi- 
culed most  of  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  Cornelio,  at 
an  advanced  age,  attempted  to  console  himself  by  paying 
his  addresses  to  a  lady  of  rank,  and  being  repulsed,  died 
of  love  ! — Ibid. 
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in  revising  and  correcting  the  geographical  work  of  c  h  a  p. 
Ptolemeus,    which  was  published    at  Rome,    in       ^'' 
the  year   1507.     Under  the  patronage  of  Chigi,     i^'^. 
Cornelio  undertook  to  superintend  an  edition  of    '^'-  '^'* 
the  writings  of  Pindar,  accompanied  by  the  Greek 
Scholia.     The  printer  whose  assistance  they  had 
recourse  to  on  this  occasion,  was  Zaccaria  Cal- 
liergo,  a  native  of  Crete,  who  had  formerly  resided  creek  pren 
at  Venice,    and   obtained    considerable  applause  caiuergo. 
by  his  edition  of  the  great  Etymological  Dictionary 
of  the  Greek  language,  which  he  published  there 
by  the  assistance  of  Musurus,  in  the  year  1499.  " 
A  printing  press  was  established  in  the  house  of 
Agostino  ;  and  at  his  expense,  and  by  the  labour 
of  his  learned  associates,  a  fine  edition  in  quarto 
of  the  works  of  Pindar,    was  published   in  the 
raionth  of  August,   1515,  which  is  allowed  to  be 
executed  with  great  accuracy  ;  and,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship,  as  of  the 
Scholia  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  which 
were  now  for  the  first  time  printed,  is  even  pre- 
ferred to  the   first  edition  of   the  same   author, 
given  by  Aldo  two  years  before.    By  this  publica- 
tion, Agostino  anticipated  the  pontiff  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Greek  typography,  and  produced 
the  first  book  which  had  been  printed  in  that  lan- 
guage at  Rome.     To  the  same  press  we  are  also 

indebted 


™  Fabricii,  Bib.  Grxc.  x.  12,  21. 
VOL.   II.  X  X 
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CHAP,  indebted  for  a  correct  edition  of  the  Idyllia,  aiid 
-   -^^'      Epigrams  of  Theocritus,  which  appeared  in  the  year 
1514.     1516,  and  which  has  been  resorted  to  by  a  learned 
Mi.  39.    modern  editor,  as  the  most  accurate  and  complete 
among  the  early  editions  of  that  charming  author ; 
and  as  that  on  which  he  chiefly  relied  for  the  cor- 
rection of  those  errours,  which  the  inattention  or 
inaccuracy  of  subsequent  printers  had  introduced.  * 

The 

n  This  edition  of  Calliergo  is  denominated  by  the  cele- 
brated Reiske,  in  his  Theocritus,  Fieri,  iy  Lei/is.  1765. 
"  Editio  prKstantissima,  et  exemplar  omnium  insecutarum ; 
"  nisi  si  quid  Henricus  Stephanus  ab  hoc  exemplo  disccs- 
"  sit.  Explevit  enim  Zacharias  Aldinae  lacunas,  Sc  non 
"  pauca  carmina  bucolicorum  grxcorum,  qux  ad  Aldi  ma- 
"  nus  non  pervenerant  addidit ;  neque  fuit  post  Zachariam 
"  qui  Theocritum  nova  quadam  accessione  locupletaret," 
&c.     Jnjiraf./i.  12. 

The  same  learned  editor  afterwards  adds,  "  Quod  si  es- 
"  sem  copiis  &  usu  vetustorum  librorum  et  pei'itise  rerum 
"  in  Uteris,  seculis  xv.  et  xvi.  gestarum  instructior,  otioquc 
"  praeterea  si  abundarem.  erat  hie  commodus  locus  de  typo- 
*'  graphia  a  Zacharia  Calliergo  Romx  adornata,  et  de  libris 
*'  ab  eo  profectis,  item  de  Cornelio  Benigno,  Viterbiensc 
*'  qui  sumptus  huic  editioni  erogasse  dicitur,  nee  non  de 
"  numero  carminum  Theocritiorum  disputandi,"  8cc.  Ilr. 
p.  14. 

It  is  surprising,  that  the  indefatigable  Tiraboschi, 
should  not  only  have  omitted  to  notice  the  efforts  of  Leo 
X.  and  of  his  coadjutors  and  competitors,  in  their  attempts 
to  establish  a  Greek  typography  in  Rome,  but  should  ex- 
pressly have  attributed  its  introduction  to  the  liberality  of 
the  cardinals   Marcello  Cervini,  and  Alessaiidro  Farnesc 

about 
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The  labours  of  Lascar,  of  Musurus,  and  other  chap. 
native  Greeks,  in  diffusing  the  study  of  the  Greek      ^^' 
language  throughout  Italy,    were  rivalled,  if  not     isu. 
surpassed,  by  several  learned  Italians,  who  had   -^'t.  39. 
devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  this  department  of  °'^"''  "'""■ 

J  r  ture  promo- 

literature,    and  shared  with  them  in  the  esteem  *fd  ^y  uam- 

cd  Italians. 

and  die  favour  of  the  supreme  pontiflf.  Among 
these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Guarino, 
a  native  of  Favera,  in  the  state  of  Camerino,  a\  hence 
he  assumed  the  surname  of  Faijorino  ;  and  having, 
in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  Italian  scho-  J^'''"°. 
lars,  transformed  his  name  of  Guarino  into  the  more 
classical  appellation  of  Farino^  he  sometimes,  styled 
himself  Farimis  Fa'vorimiSy  or  Pha'vormus;  and 
at  others,  Varino  Camerti.  The  period  of  his 
birth  is  placed  by  a  well  informed  writer,  some 
years  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century."  In 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the 
instructions  of  Politiano,  who  has  left,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  an  honourable  testimony  of  the  profi- 
ciency  of  his  pupil ;  ^  of  the  opportunities  thus 

afforded 


about  the  year  1539,  whilst  such  decisive  monuments  re- 
main of  its  commencement  and  success  under  the  auspices 
of  Leo  X.  at  a  much  earlier  period,  v.  Tirah,  Storra  drlla 
Let.  Ital.  vol.  vii.  iiar,  i.Ji.  183.  Mailtaire,  Ann.  Tyji.  in 
dedicat. 

°  Zcno.  Giomale  d* Italia,  xix.  91. 

^  "  Varinus,  civis   tuus,   auditor   meus,  ad  summum 

"  linguse 
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CHAP,  afforded  him,  he  availed  himself  with  such  dili- 
^^-      gence,  that  very  few, even  of  the  Greeks  themselves, 
1514.    could  equal  him  in  the  knowledge  of  that  language, 
^t.  39.    During  his  residence  in  Florence,  he  appears  to 
have  been  particularly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Medici  family,  and  is  said,  although  perhaps  erro- 
neously, to  have  given  instructions,  as  preceptor, 
to  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.'^     He 
also  formed   an  intimacy  diere  with  Giulio  de' 
Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII.  which  continued 
uninterrupted  until  the  death  of  that  pontiff.     The 
first  publication  of  Varino,    was  a  collection  of 
grammatical  tracts  in  the  Greek  language,  selected 
with  incredible  labour  from  the  remains  of  thirty- 
four 


"  linguse  utriusque  fastigium  pleno  gradu  contendit ;  sic 
"  ut  inter  doctos  jam  conapicuus  digito  monstretur."  Pol, 
Mp.  lib.  vii.  Ep.  2.  ad  Mac.  Mutiwn.  Zeno,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Ughelli,  and  the  erroneous  construction  ot  the 
sepulchral  inscri,  tion  of  Varino,  had  asserted,  that  he  also 
received  instructions  from  Giovanni  Lascar.  Giorn.  d'Jal. 
xix.  92.  But  he  afierwards  corrected  this  errour.  Ibid. 
XX.  277. 

■^  He  is  called,  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  on  his  tomb, 
Tvi  Mthicm  otKiits  T^itptf^ev  which  m.^y  be  admitted  as  a 
proof,  that  he  was  educated  in  the  family  of  the  Medici; 
but  not  that  he  acted  as  a  preceptor  there ;  nor  has 
Zeno,  who  mentions  it,  adduced  any  authority  to  this  effect. 
Gior?i.  d'ltul.  xix.  92.  It  is  not  indeed  probable,  that 
whilst  Politiano  was  yet  living,  the  education  of  the  bro- 
thers of  the  Medici  would  be  transferred  from  him  to  one 
of  his  pupils. 
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four  ancient  grammarians,  whose  names  are  pre-  chap. 
fixed  to  the  work/     In  this  compilation  he  was      xi. 
assisted  by   Carlo  Antinori,    another  disciple  of    1514. 

Politiano  ^t.  39. 


*■  Under  the  following  title — Thesaurus  Cornuco- 
viJE  ET  HoRTi  Adonidis,  wliich  the  learned  printer,  in 
his  preface,  thus  explains ;  "  Ecce  habetis  opus  oppido 
"  quern  utile  et  necessarium,  quern  Kff«s 'A|M.«tA^«;<«5,  quern 
"  Ktiirni  'A^mii'oi  quem  jure  Thesaurum  appellaverim.  In 
*'  eo  enim  fere  omnia  reposita  sunt  qux  desiderare  qnis 
"  possit  ad  perfectam  absolutamque  cognitionem  literarum 
"  grscarum,  et  earum  prxcipue  quae  leguntur  apud  poetas ; 
"  qui  verba  variis  figuris  ac  Unguis,  ita  sxpe  immutant,  ut 
"  facilius  sit  Nili  caput  quam  alicujus  temporis  thema  aut 
"  principium  invenire.  Sed  hoc  libro  quam  facillima  facta 
"  sunt  omnia,"  &c.  This  edition,  which  Zeno  says,  is 
"  molto  rara,  e  pero  notissima  a  pochi,"  is  preceded  by  the 
Latin  preface  of  Aldo,  after  which  follows  the  letter  of 
Politiano  before  mentioned,  which  is  not  found  in  the  gene- 
ral collection  of  his  works.  The  ensuing  page  contains 
four  Greek  epigrams,  in  praise  of  the  author,  by  Politiano, 
Aristobolo  Apostolo,  Scipione  Carteromaco,  and  Aldo  ; 
and  these  are  succeeded  by  two  epistlep  in  Greeki  the  one 
from  Carteromaco  to  Varino,  and  the  other  from  Varino 
to  Piero  de'  Medici,  as  a  dedication  of  the  work  ;  which  he 
inscribes  to  him  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits 
which  he  had  himself  received,  in  having  been  permitted 
to  attend  with  the  young  men  of  the  family  of  Antinori,  on 
the  instructions  of  Politiano.  At  the  close  of  the  volume 
we  read, 

"  Venetiia  in   domo  Aldi  Romani,  sumtrfd  cura  labcrctjut 

'■'■  premagno^  Mense  Jugusto  m.  iiu.  d.  Ab.  ill.  Senatu 

"  V.  concessum  est  ne  quia"  i£'c.    ut  in  ceteris.  Vale  qui 

*'  legeris." 
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CHAP.  Politiano,  and  even  by  Politiano  himself,  who  also 

^^'      honoured  him  widi  a  recommendatory  letter,  and  a 

1514.    Gieek  epigram  to  be  prefixed  to  the  volume/  The 

*    publication  was  undertaken  by  Aldo  Manuzio,   in 

His  Thesau-  ^-j^j(.j^  j^g  ^^g  assistcd  bv  the  celebrated  Urbano 

rus  Cornuco-  J 

piae.  Valeriano,  who  will  occur  to  our  future  notice,  as 

another  successful  promoter  of  Grecian  literature. 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  made  its  appearance 
in  the  year  1496,*  and  is  justly  considered  as  one 
of  the  finest  productions  of  the  Aldine  press.  Suc- 
ceeding grammarians  have  adverted  to  this  collec- 
tion in  terms  of  approbation,  and  the  learned 
Budeus  is  said  to  have  made  considerable  use  of  it 
in  his  commentaries  on  the  Greek  tongue."  It 
wi^s,  however,  reserved  for  the  indefatigable  Henry 
Stephens,  to  complete  the  building  of  which  Varino 
♦  had 


•  "  Primus  labor  in  eo"  (libro)  says  Aldo  in  his  preface, 
"  ftiit  Guarini  Camertis,  et.Caroli  Antenorei  Florentini; 
"  hominum  multi  sludii,  ac   in  Gra;carum   literarum  lec- 

"  tione  frequentium. Hi  simul  ex  Eustathio,  Etymolo- 

"  gico,  et  aliis  dignis  Grammaticis  accepere  hxc  canonis- 
"  mata,  digessereque  per  ordinem  literarum ;  nee  sine 
"  adjumento  et  consilio  Angeli  Politianij  viri  summo  inge- 
*'  nio  ac  impense  docti."     ^Id.  in  /iraf. 

*  "  Secundus  vero  labor  meus  fuit ;  qui  ea  omnia  re- 
"  coghovi,  non  parvo  labore  cum  iis  conterens  unde  ex- 
"  cerpta  volumiaibus  fuerant.  Malta  enim  addidi  j  pluri- 
"  ma  immutavi,  adjuvante  interdum  Urbano  divi  Francisci 
'*  fratre  optimo."   Sec.     Id. 

^  Zeno,  Giorn  d'  Italia,  xix.  108. 
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had  laid  the  foundation ;  which  he  did  in  his  The-  chap. 

saurus  Linguce  Gnecce^  which  is  considered  as  the  xi. 

most  complete  body  of  grammatical  knowledge  15  u. 

extant  in  any  language,  but  for  the  title  and  idea  ^'^'  ^'• 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  indebted  to 
Varino. 


Having  ena:as:ed  in  an  ecclesiastical  life,  and  is  appointed 

.  °  '^    "^  .      .  '  librjirianto 

entered  into  the  order  of  Benedictines,  Varino  was,  the  Medici 
in  the  year  1508,  nominated  by  Julius  II.  arch-  b^lhopofNo. 


deacon  of  Nocera,"  and  in  1512,  was  intrusted  by 
Leo  X.  then  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  with  the 
superintendence  of  his  private  library,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  enjoy  after  the  elevation  of 
that  pontiif  to  the  supreme  dignity.'"  The  collec- 
tion made  by  the  cardinal  in  Rome,  had,  in  the 
year  1508,  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the 
library  formed  by  the  assiduity  of  his  ancestors 
in  Florence,  and  which,  after  the  expulsion  of  his 
family  in  1494,  had  been  sold,  as  confiscated 
property,  to  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  for  three 
thousand  gold  ducats.     From  the  monks  of  this 

convent 


cerjt. 


y  Zeno,  Gior?i.  d'  latl'a,  xix.  9  3. 

^  "  Consulam  Varinum  Camertern^  qui  bibliothrca:  nos' 
*^  tra  firxest.^  hominem  literatissimum  et  humnniasimum, 
"  aut  Sdpionem  Carteromnchv.m  famillurem  etiam  nos- 
"  trum."  In  these  words  Giuliano  de*  M.-dici  is  represented 
as  addressing  his  brother  Giovanni,  v.  Peiero  yllctjonio,  de 
£x»iliOf  lid.  ii.  /i-  179.  a/i,  Ztno,  Giorn.  d'  Italia^  xix.  93.  j 
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CHAP,  convent  who  either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  in 
^^'      want  of  money  to  discharge  their  debts,  the  car- 
1514.     dinal  afterwards  purchased  the  same  on  reasonable 
^t.  39.    terms,  and  the  library  was  conveyed  to  Rome,'' 
where,  however,  it  was  always  kept  distinct  from 
that  of  the   Vatican,  and  was  considered  as  the 
the  peculiar  collection  of  the  Medici  family.     The 
high  esteem  in  which  Varino  was  held  by  this 
family,  sufficiently  appears  in  the  secret  correspon- 
dence which  was  maintained  at  this  period  between 
Rome  and  Florence,  where  he  is  generally  men- 
tioned by  the  friendly  appellation  of  Guerino  nostra . 
In  the  y^-dx  1514,  the  general  of  the  rich  monas- 
'  stery 


*  "  Anno  1508,  cum  propter  supradicta  asdificia,  qux 
"  cuncta  impensis  Conventiis  extructa  sunt,  Conventus 
"  magna  xris  alieni  quantitate  gravaretur,  et  exsolvendi 
"  tempus  instaret,  nee  aliunde  prxberetur  facultas,  decreve- 
"  runt  tandem  Prior  ct  Patres  discreti,  e  nobilissima  Medi- 
*'  ceorum  bibliotheca  hujusmodi  pecunias  extrahere,  quam 
"  nuper  pietio  trium  millium  ducatorum  a  Syndicis  Rebel- 
"  Hum,  ut  supra  meminimus,  comparaverat  Conventus 
''  noster,  et  pro  qua  plurimos  labores  Fratres  subierant> 
''  quam  cum  R.  D.  Dominus  Joannes  Medices,  Magni 
"  Laurentii  filius,  et  S.  R,  E.  Cardinalis,  cujus  nuper  pa- 
"  terna  hsreditas  fuerat,  recuperare  plurimum  inhiaret, 
"  ipsi  de  permissione  Dominationis  Florentinai  venunda- 
"  rent,  pretio  .  .  .  ducatorum.  atque  in  hunc  modum 
"  Bibliotheca  ilia  Romam  ad  ipsum  R.  Dominum  Cardi- 
"  nalem  ad  vecta  ;  de  quibus  in  actis  hujus  coventus  plenius 
"  et  clarius  continetur."  Rob,  de  Galliano,  S.  Marci  Cxiiob, 
"  alumn.  ap.  Fabr,  vita  Leon.  x.  in  not,  19. p.  265. 
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ster\'    of  Vallombrosa,    having   been  accused  of  c  h  a  p. 
misconduct  in  his  office,  was  committed,  bv  order     ^^• 
of  the  pope,  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo ;  where,  on     i5U. 
being  threatened  with  the  question,  according  to  -^t.  39. 
the  detestable    practice   of  the  times,    when  the 
cord  was  applied  to  draw  him  up,  he  confessed 
that  he  had  been  guilt}-  of  some  errours,  one  of 
which,  it  seems,  was  his  having  caused  the  handle 
of  a  razor  to  be  adored  as  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the 
cross.     The  real  offence  of  the  general  appears, 
however,  to  have  consisted  in  his  having  been  an 
adversary  to   the   Medici  family,  and  in  having 
selected  his  orisons  from  the  Canticles,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  pray  for  their  destruction.    His  remo- 
val from  his  office   was  determined  upon,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  Varino  should  succeed  him  in 
this  respectable  and  lucrative  situation;   but  this 
not  taking  effect,  the  pope,  in  the  month  of  July 
following,  nominated  Varirio  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Nocera,  \\hich  diocese  he    governed  with  great 
credit  during  upwards  of  twenty-three  years.     In 
the  same  correspondence  many  instances  occur  of 
the  respect  paid  to  his  opinion  on  subjects  of  lite- 
rature, and  concerning  the  manuscripts  of  ancient 
authors.     The  high  estimation  in  v\  hich  he  ^vas 
held  by  the  pontiff,  caused  him  also  to  be  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  by  those  \\ho  wished  to  obtain  the 
favours  of  the  Roman  see ;  and  it  w  as  chiefly  by 
his  means  that  Gianmaria  Varani,  Lord  of  Camc- 
rino,  was  honoured  by  the  pope  with  the  tide  of 
the  first  duke  of  that  territory,  by  a  decree  which 
VOL.  II.  Y  y  passed 
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CHAP,  passed  the  consistory,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April, 
^^'      1515.''     The  cardinal  Innocenzio  Cibo  was  depu- 
1514.     ted  from  Rome  to  place  the  ducal  diadem  on  the 
Mt.  39.   head  of  Gianmaria,    in  which  embassy  ,he   was 
attended  by  two  bishops,  one  of  whom  was  Varino, 
who  had  the  honour  of  celebrating  mass  on  the 
occasion,  and  of  investing  the  duke  with  the  insig- 
nia of  his  new  rank,  and  also  with  those  of  prefect 
of  Rome,  and  count  of  Sinigaglia.'' 

The  next  publication  of  Varino,  w  as  a  transla- 
tion into  Latin  of  the  apothegms  of  various  Greek 
authors,  collected  by  Stobeus,  which  he  dedicated 
to  Leo  X.  and  printed  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1517.* 

Of 


y  On  this  occasion,  Varani  struck  a  medal  in  honour  of 
Leo  X.  with  the  arms  of  Camerino  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
reverse,   a  laurel  wreath,  with  the  motto,    "  Leonis  X. 

"  CULTUI." 

"^  ZeJio,  Giorn.  d*  Italia^  xix.  94. 

a  "  Apophthegmata  ex  vartts  outoribus  fier  JoAKtiZit 
*'  StoBjEum  collecta,  Varino  Favoring  interfirete." 

At  the  close, 

"  Imfir (zssuin  Ronix  iier  Jacobum  Mhzochium,  die  xxvii. 
*'  Men.  JVovemb,  m.d.xvii."  in  4,to. 

In  the  dedication,  Varino  thus  addresses  the  pope  : 
"  Huncigitur,  B.  P.  tuo  auspicio  pubUcum  accipere  volui ; 
*'  ut  qui  tibi  jampridem  meas  operas,  meque  totum  dedi- 
"  derim,  mea  quoque  studia  accepta  referam."  Zene, 
Giorn.  d'  I(al.  xix.  1 10. 
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Of  this  work  another  edition  Avas  published  at  c  h  a  p.^ 
Rome,  in  1519,  under  a  very  different  tide  ;^  and      xi. 
this  was  reprinted  at  Cracow,  in  1529,  with  a  Latin     15  u. 
epigram  in  praise  of  the  author,  by  a  learned  nati\'e    •^^-  ^^* 
of  Poland.' 

But  the  great  work  by  which  Varino  is  known 
to  the  present  times,  and  which  will  always  secure  "Icuoalry 
to  him  an  honourable  rank  amons:  the  promoters  ""denbe 
of   Grecian    literature,    is  his  Greek  dictionary,  vormu>. 
which,  after  the  labour  of  many  yeai's,  was  com- 
pleted by  him  in  the  life  time  of  Leo  X.   who 
granted  him  a  privilege  for  its  publication ;  not- 
withstanding which,  it  did  not  make  its  appearance 
until  the  pontificate  of  his  successour  Adiian  VL 

in 


^  Varini  Camertis   ji/io/ihthegmata,  ad  bene  beategue 
vivendum  mire  conducentia,  nu/ier  ex  lymfiidiasimo  Gracorum 
fonte  in  latinum  Jideliter  converaa,  et  longe  antea  imfireasis 
castigatiora^  &c. 
At  the  close, 
Romx  in  xdibus  Jacobi  Mazochii,  die  xix.  meyisia  De- 
cembris,  m.d.xix.    8vo.     ZenOj  Giorn,  d*  Ital,  xix. 
111. 

«  *'  Lector  candide,  si  cupis  repente, 

**  Divina  quasi  virgula  vocatus, 

*'  Moralem  Sophiam  tibi  parare, 

**  Hoc  parvi  moneo  legas  libtlli, 

«  E  graecotibi  quod  bonus  Varinus 

*'  Traduxit,  lepide  simul  latine." 
Wencea.  Sobealaviense»     Zeno,  Giorn.  d*  Ital.  xix.  1 13. 
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CHAP,  in  the  year  1523,  when  it  was  published  at  Rome," 
^^'      from  the  press  of  Zaccaria  CaUiergo.  '^     In  this 
1514.    department  Varino  had  indeed  been  preceded  by 
^t.  39.  Giovanni  Crastone,  a  Carmelite  monk,    but  the 
production  of  this  ecclesiastick  is  so  defective,  that 
Varino  is  ranked  as  the  first  who  favoured  the 
learned  world  with  a  useful   and  authentick  lexi- 
con.    The  merit  of  this  performance  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Henry 
Stephens,  in  his  Thesaurus  Linguce  Gracce ;  not 
indeed  in  express  terms,  for  he  has  not  even  men- 
tioned the  labours  of  his  industrious  predecessor ; 
but  by  the  more  unequivocal  circumstance  of  his 
having  transcribed  many  parts  of  the  volume  pub- 
lished by  Varino,  and  inserted  them  in  his  own 
more  extensive  work.  ^    The  dictionary  of  Varino 
was,  on  its  publication,  dedicated  by  him  to  Giulio, 
cardinal  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement    VIII. 

Another 


^  "  Magnum  ac  perutile  dictionarium  quod  quidem. 
<*  Varinus  Phavorinus  Camers,  Nucerinus  EpiscofiuSi, 
"  ex  multis  variisgue  auctoribus  in  ordinem  alfihabeti  colle^ 

«'  git:* 

"  Leonis  X.  P.  M.  Uteris  cautum  est,  ne  quis  possit 
"  hoc  Varini  Phavorini  Episcopi  Nucerini  Magnum  Dic- 
"  tionarium,  impressum  per  Zachariam  Calliergi  Creten- 
"  sem,  per  decennium  imprimere  aut  venundare,  sub  poena 
**  excommunicationis  latse  sententiae,  et  amissionis  libro- 
"  rum."     Zeno,  Giorn.  d'  Ital.  xix.  118, 

*  Zeno^  Giorn,  d*  Italia^  xix./».  114. 
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Another  edition  was  printed  at  Basil,  in  the  year  c  h  a  p» 
1538;^  and  notwithstanding  the  various  works  of      xi. 
the  same  nature  which  have  since  been  published,     15 14. 
the  authors  of  which  have  availed  themselves,  with-    ^t.  39. 
out  scruple,  of  the  labours  of  Varino,  his  diction- 
ary was  again  reprinted  at  Venice,  in  the  year 
1712,  by  Antonio  Bartoli,  in  a  correct  and  elegant 
manner,^  and  yet  retains  its  rank  among  those 
useful  and  laborious  compilations,  of  which  it  set 
the  first  laudable  example.""  ,j  ^onau 


Another  eminent  Italian  scholar,  who  at  this  scipioneFor- 
period  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  caiied  carte- 
Greek  literature,  was  Scipione  Forteguerra,  of  Pis-  "^"'"""^ "" 

toja, 

51) 

f  This  edition  was  superintended  by  the  celebrated  Ga« 
merarius,  and  inscribed  by  him  to  Albert,  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg. It  was  printed  at  the  press  o£ Robertus  Cheime- 
rinuif  or  Robert  Winter,  at  Basil,  under  the  following  title  : 

DictionariumV AKiui  Phavorini  C am^ktis,  JVuce7-ini 
Mfiiscofii,  magnum  illud  ac  fierutilef  multis  variiaque 
ex  autoribus  coUectum,  totius  Unguce  Grgcte  commen- 
tarius.     Zeno,  Giorn.  d'  Ital.  xix.  119. 

t  A  full  account  of  this  edition  is  given  by  Zenoi  Gi«rn. 
if' //a/,  xix.  89. 

^  The  various  appellations  assumed  by  Varino,  have 
misled  the  French  bibliographer  de  Bure,  who  has,  in  the 
general  Index  of  his  work,  quoted  Guarino  Camerti,  the 
author  of  the  Thesaurus  Cornucopis,  and  Varino  Phavo- 
rino,  the  compiler  of  the  Greek  Lexicon,  as  distinct  authors. 
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e  H  A  P.  toja,  better  known  by  his  scholastick  appellation  of 
x^'      Carteromachus,  by  which  he  chose  to  express  his 
1514.    family  name,  in  liis  favourite  language.    His  origin 
Sa.  39.   was  respectable,  and  his  father  had  several  times 
held  the  supreme  magistracy  of  his  native  place. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1467,  and  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Pistoia,  whence  he 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome  ;'  but  it  was  in  the 
city  of  Florence,  and  under  the  directions  of  Poli- 
tiano,  that  he  acquired  that  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  on  which  his  reputation  is 
founded.     On  this  occasion  he  was  the  fellow- 
.»hia  Laiio  student  of  Varino,  and  beia:ig  associated  with  the 
Antenori,  and  other  young  men  of  rank,  was  al- 
lowed to  receive  instructions  in  the  family  of  the 
Medici.     From  Florence  he  transferred  his  resi- 
dence to  Padua,  whence  he  wrote,  in  the  month 
of  April,   1493,  to  his  preceptor  Politiano,  with 
whom,  as  appears  from  his  letter,  he  still  main- 
tained the  most  friendly  intimacy.^     About  the 
^        year  1500,  he  was  invited  by  the  senate  of  Venice 

to 


1 


Zeno,  Giom.  d*  Italia,  xx.  279.  xxvi.  320. 


J  "  Pudet  equidem,  Polidane,  firxcefitor  optime,  earn 
"  potissimum  expectasse  ad  te  scribendi  occasionem,  unde 
**  necessitudinis  potius,  quam  voluntatis  aut  officii  ratio 
*'  appareret.  Nam  cum  debuerim  initio  statim  quo  hue 
"  profectus  sum,  scribere  ad  te,  ut  est  amici  officium,  ac 
"  multo  magis  discifiuli,  ego  id  pratermisi."  &c.  Inter 
Pol.  Eft.  lib,  xii.  Efi.22. 
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to  give  instructions  in  the  Greek  language  in  that  chap. 
city.  At  this  period  he  had  acquired  such  credit  ^^' 
by  his  proficiency  in  that  tongue,  that  we  are  1514. 
assured  that  the  Greeks  themselves  acknov/ledged  -^^^  39. 
his  superiorit}^  even  in  theu*  native  language.'' 
On  the  elevation  of  Julius  II.  Scipione  was  called 
to  Rome  by  that  pontiff,  and  by  him  appointed  to 
attend  as  preceptor  and  companion  on  his  nephew, 
the  cardinal  Galeotto  della  Rovere,  to  v.hom  Sci- 
pione soon  afterwards  inscribed  an  oration  of  Aris- 
tides,  which  he  translated  from  the  Greek.'  From 
the  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  Galeotto  and 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
Scipione  at  this  period  renewed  that  friendship 
with  the  latter,  which  had  been  formed  when  they 
were  fellow-students  at  Florence.  During  his 
attendance  on  Galeotto,  he  met  at  Bologna  with  the 
celebrated  Erasmus,  who  has  described  him  as  a 
man  of  deep  and  consummate  erudition,  but  so 
remote  from  all  ostentation,  that  unless  called  forth 
by  controversy,  no  one  would  have  suspected  him 
to  have  been  possessed  of  such  accomplishments. 
The  acquaintance  which  these  distinguished  scho- 
lars then  contracted,  was  ripened  into  more  parti- 
cular 


k  u 


—  tametsi  Latinus  est,  attamen  vel  Grseci  ipsi  in 
"  sua:  linguje  cognitione  et  subtilitate,  primas  deferunt.'* 
P.  jlkyon.  de  Exsilio.  afi.  Zeno,  Giorn.  d'  Ital.  xx.  282. 

'  Published  from  the  Aldine  press,  with  the  Augustine 
Historians,  in  the  year  1519.     Zfn«»,  Giorn.  xxiv.  324. 
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CHAP,  cular  friendship  when  they  met  together  at  Rome.*" 
^J-  On  the  untimely  death  of  Galeotto  in  the  year  1508, 
1514.    Scipione  attached  himself  to  Francesco  Alidosio, 

£t.  39.  cardinal  of  Pavia  ;  after  whose  assassination  at 
Ravenna,  by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  year  1511, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  few  men  of  learning  then  resident  there,  and 
particularly  of  Angelo  Colocci.  If  we  may  credit 
an  eminent  Italian  critick,  Scipione  was  indebted 
to  Colocci,  for  his  introduction  to  the  friendship  of 
the  cardinal  de  Medici ;  but  we  have  already  found 
sufficient  reason  to  conclude,  that  their  acquaintance 
had  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  period  ;"  and  it 
is  certain,  that  before  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  to 
the  pontificate,  Scipione  was  not  only  ranked  among 
his  friends,  but  resided  with  him  under  his  roof.  ** 

After 


"•  "  Bononia  primum  videre  contigit  Sci/iionem  Cartero- 
*'  machum^  recondilx  et  absolutx  eruditionis  hominem ; 
"  sed  usque  adeo  alienum  ab  ostentatione,  ut  ni  provocasses, 
"  jurasses  esse  literarum  ignarum.  Cum  eo  post  Romg 
"  fuit  mihi  propior  familiaritas."     Eraam.  Efi.  lib.  23.  efi.  5. 

•»  "  Sappiamo  bene,  per  la  testimonianza  del  Valeriano, 
"  che  Scipione,  per  mezzo  del  Colocci,  venne  in  conoscenza, 
"  che  e  lo  stesso  che  dire  in  istima,  del  cardinale  Giovanni 
*'  de'  Medici,"  8cc.  Zeno^  Giomal.  (Vital,  xx  285.  In 
this  account  the  modern  writer  appears  not  to  have  con- 
sulted the  authority  which  he  has  cited,  with  his  usual 
accuracy,  -v.  Yaler.  de  Literat,  infel.  in  art,  Scip.  Carte- 
rom.  p»  119. 

•  Pet.  Alcyonius,  in  his  book  "  de  ExsUio*'  introduces 

Giuli* 
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After  that  fortunate  event,  Leo  is  said  to  haveap-  chap. 
pointed  Scipione  to  direct  the  studies  of  his  cousin  ^^-  . 
Giulio  de'  Medici,  then  archbishop  elect  of  Flo-  ^^^'*- 
rence,  P  but  it  is  scarcely  probable,  that  Leo  would 
have  interfered  with  the  studies  of  his  relation,  who 
was  then  of  mature  age  and  fully  competent  to 
choose  his  own  associates  and  instructers.  Scipione 
had,  however,  reason  to  flatter  himself,  that  from  the 
liberality  of  such  a  pontiff,  he  should  receive  the 
just  remuneration  of  his  talents  and  his  services ; 
nor  is  it  likely,  that  his  expectations  would  have 
been  defrauded,  had  not  his  premature  death  pre- 
vented his  obtaining  the  full  reward  of  his  merits. 
The  precise  time  when  this  event  happened,  has  been 
a  subject  of  doubt ;  but  from  the  most  authentick 
account,  founded  on  the  records  of  his  family,  it 

appears 


Giulio  de'  Medici,  as  addressing  himself  to  the  cardinal 
Giovanni,  afterwards  Leo.  X.  and  designating  Carteromaco 
by  the  name  of  Familiaris  nosier.  "  Multos  item  Grxca 
*'  literatura  insignes  viros  dojni  habes,  ad  quorum  emula- 
"  tionem  non  desiisti  cum  omni  genere  exercitationis,  turn 
"  maxime  stylo  augere  partam  eloquentiam  ;  atque  inter 
"  hos  maxime  eminet  Scijiio  Carteromachus ;  quern  honori- 
"  ficentissime,  pro  tua  natura,  liberalissimeque  tractas, 
*'  cum  prxsertim  videas  ilium,  quamquami  Latinum,  sic 
"  loqui  et  scribere,  ut  solus  pwst  veterum  grxcorum, 
"  Platonis,  Isocralis,  Demosthenis,  Sc  Strabonis  interitum, 
"  orbx  eloquentia  tutor  relictus  A'ideatur."  Giorn.  d'Jtaiia, 
XX.  287. 

p   Valerian,  de  Literator.  infeUfi,  119. 
VOt.  II.  zz 
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c  HAP.  appears  that  he  died  at  Pistoia,  about  six  months 
^^'     after  the  accession  of  Leo  X.  or  in  the  month  of 
1514.    October,  1513.       In  consequence  of  his  untimely 
Mu  39.  fate,  Scipione  is  indebted  for  his  literary  reputa- 
tion, rather  to  the  numerous  commendations  of 
his  contemporaries  and  friends,  than  to  his  own 
writings,  many  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
dispersed  at  his  death,  and  usurped  by  others  into 
whose    hands  they  had   fallen.  '^      Among  those 
which  remain,  is  his  oration  in  praise  of  Grecian 
literature,  recited  by  him  before  a  full  and  noble 
audience  at  Venice,  in  1504,  and  published  from 
the  press  of   Aldo  in    the  same  year ;  "^  besides 
which,  several  epigrams  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
a  few  Italian  compositions,  are  extant  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  times.  *     "It  might  be  truly  ob- 
*'  served  of  him,"    says  Valeriano,  "  that  there 
"  was  nothing  written  before  his  time  which  he 

"  had 


fen^'j 


9  Giraldi  thus  adverts  to  his  death  :  "  per  hxc  nostra 
"  tempora  fuit  Pistoriensis  Scipio  Carteromachus,  qui 
"  Grsece  et  Latine  scivit,  nee  infans  fuit :  interceptus  ille 
"  ante  diem,  qux  utraque  lingua  inchoata  promiserat,  haud 
"  plane  perfecit ;  multum  quidem  eo  morieute  amisimus." 
Girald.  de  Poetis.  ap.  Zeno^  Giorn.  d'ltal.  xx.  289. 

*"  Reprinted  by  Frobenius,  at  Basil,  in  1517,  and  also 
prefixed,  by  the  learned  Henry  Stephens,  to  his  Thesaurus 
JLinguie  Gracx. 

»  These  are  pai-ticularly  indicated  by  Zeno>  in  his 
Giorn.  d'ltal.  xx.  294,  &c. 
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"  had  not  read ;  nothing  that  he  had  read,  which  chap. 
"he  did  not  convert  to  the  utiht}^  of  others."^      ^^- 
During  his   residence  at  Venice,    he  frequently     ^^^'^' 
assisted  in  correcting  the  editions  of  the  ancient  ^^*  ^^* 
authors  pubhshed  by  Aldo,  who  has  mentioned 
him  in  several   of  his  publications,  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  and  esteem.  "    He  also  united 
with  Cornelio    Benigno    of   Viterbo,    and  other 
learned  men,  in  correcting  the  edition  of  the  geo- 
graphical works  of  Ptolomeus,  printed  at  Rome, 
in  1507,  which  has  before  been  noticed. 

Fra  Urbano  Valeriano  Bolzanio,  of  Belluno,  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  coadjutors  ^-^^r.^  "^'■- 
of  Varino  and  Aldo,  in  the  publication  of  the 
Thesaurus  Cornucopia  ;  but  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  Grecian  literature  by  his  subsequent 
labours,  entitie  him  to  more  particular  notice.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1440,  and  is  said  by  his 
nephew,  Piero  Valeriano,  to  have  been  the  earliest 
instructer  of  Leo  X.  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue. ''    Although  an  ecclesiastick  of  the 

order 


«  De  Literal  or.  infel.  lib,  ii.  p.   119, 

«  Particularly  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Demos- 
thenes, in  1504. 

"  "  Secutus  sum  institutum  Urbani  Valeriani,  patrui 
**  mei.  qui  p'imus  Grxcas  literag  docuerat  Joannemy  Claris- 
"  iiird  Laurentiijiliumy  tunc  protonotarium  j   is  autem  mox 

"  Cardinalis 
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CHAP,  order  of  S.  Francesco,  he  quitted  the  walls  of  his 
^^'  monastery,  with  the  laduable  curiosity  of  visiting 
1514.  foreign  parts;  and  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
JEt.  39.  accompanying  Andrea  Gritti,  afterwards  doge  of 
Venice,  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  he 
thence  made  an  excursion  through  Greece,  Pales- 
tine, Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  other  countries ; 
always  travelling  on  foot,  and  diligently  noting 
whatever  appeared  deserving  of  observation.  ^  The 
disinterestedness  of  Urbano  is  strongly  insisted  on 
by  his  nephew  Piero,  who  informs  us,  that  he 
rather  chose  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of  po- 
verty, than  to  receive  a  reward  for  those  instruc- 
tions which  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  give,  and 
that  he  always  persevered  in  refusing  those  honours 
and  dignities  which  Leo  X.  would  gladly  have 
conferred  upon  him.     His  activity,  temperance, 

and 


<'  Cardinalis,  post  multa  rerum  molimina  colludentisquc 
"  fortunas  varietates.  ad  summuni  fiontijicatum  evectus  ;  bre- 
"  vique  post  tempore  illustribus  fratre,  nepoteque  desidera* 
<' tis  cum  ad  prolem  demum  eorum  fovendam  animum 
«  adjecisset,  me  delegit,  quii  quam  operam  patruus  meus 
"  in  CO  olim  erudiendo  contuUsset,  eandem  ego  in  illustres 
*'  Hippolytum  et  Alexandrum  navandum  susciperem." 
Pier,  Vakrian.  Dcdicat.  Q.d  Hexainet.  Giolit.  1550.   j^( 

""  Valerian^  de  Literal,  inf elk.  lib.  ii.  fi»  166,  who  in- 
forms us,  that  Urbano  travelled  also  into  Sicily,  where  he 
twice  ascended  the  mountain  of  Etna  and  looked  down 
into  its  crater.    Jb. 
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and  placid  disposition,  secured  to  him  a  healthful  c  hap. 
old  age,  nor  difl  he  omit  to  make  frequent  ex-      ^^' 
cursions  through  Italy,  until  he  was  disqualified     1514. 
from  these  occupations  by  a  fall  in  his  garden,   -^^^  '^^' 
whilst  he  was  pruning  his  trees.  "^     His  principal 
residence  was  at  Venice,  where  he  not  only  as- 
sisted Aldo   Manuzio,  in  correcting  the  editions 
which  he  published  of  the  ancient  authors,  but 
gave    instructions    in    the  Greek  language  to  a 
great  number  of  scholars ;  insomuch,  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  person  in  Italy  distinguished  by 
his  proficiency  in  that  language,  who  had  not  at 
some  time  been  his  pupil.  ^     His  earnest  desire  of 
facilitating  the  knowledge  of  this  language,  induced 
him  to  undertake  the  composition  of  his  grammar, 
which  was  the  first  attempt  to  explain  in  Latin  the 
rules  of  the  Greek  tongue.    This  work  was  first 
printed  in  1497,^  and  was  received  with  such  avidi- 
ty 


*  Valerian,  de  Literal,  in/el.  lib.  ii.  /i.  168.  Urbano 
never  required  the  use  of  a  horse,  except  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  passed  over  the  rocky  road  of  Assisi,  in  his  way 
to  Rome,  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  former  pupil,  Leo  X.  Ii» 

y  Urbano  died  in  the  convent  of  S.  Niccolo,  at  Venice, 
in  the  year  1524,  and  bequeathed  to  that  convent  his  valua- 
ble library.  His  funeral  oration,  by  Fr.  Alberto  da  Cas^ 
telfranco,   was  printed  at  Venice,    in  the  same  year,  by 

Bernardino   de'  Vitali,  in   4to.      Zeno.  Giorn,  d'Ical.  xix. 

104.     JVote  (a) 

«  Urbani,    Grammatica    GRiKC.A.     Vtn*  afi,  Aldum 
mense  JanuariOf  anno  1497,  4to. 
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CHAP,  ty,  that  Erasmus,  on  inquirmg  for  it  in  the  year 

_H! 1499,  found  that  not  a  copy  of  the*  impression  re- 

1514.    mained  unsold.  * 

Ml  39. 

The  exertions  of  Leo  X.  were  not,  however, 

exclusively  confined  to  the  promotion  of  any  one 

particular  branch  of  literature.      Soon  after  his 

elevation,  he  caused  it  to  be  publickly  known,  that 

he  would  give  ample  rewards  to  those  who  should 

procure  for  him  manuscript  copies  of  the  works 

of  any  of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Roman  authors, 

and  would,  at  his  own  expense,  print  and  publish 

Leoofcuinsa  them  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible.     In  con- 
more  com-  r     1  •  1       r» 

piete  MS.  of  scqucncc  of  this,  the  first  five  books  of  the  annals 
TacCi'  "'  of  Tacitus,  which  Lipsius  afterwards  divided  into 
six,  and  which  had  until  that  time  existed  only  in 
manuscript,  were  brought  from  the  abbey  of  Cor- 
vey,  in  Westphalia,  by  Angelo  Arcomboldo,  who 
was  remunerated  by  tht  pope  with  the  liberal  re- 
ward of  500  zecbins.  ^     Such  of  the  writings  of 

that 


*.  "  Grammaticam  Grxcam,  summo  studio  vestigavi, 
"  ut  emptam  tibi  mitterem ;  sed  jam  utraque  divendita 
*'  fuerat,  et  Constantini  quae  dicitur, quaeque  Urbard"  Eras. 
E,fi.  ad  Jacob.  Tutorem.  1499.  De  Bure  had  never  seen  a 
copy  of  this  edition.  Bib.  instr.  JVo.  2221.  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  Aldo  to  Giovan.  Francesco  Pico,  nephew  of  Gio- 
vanni Pico,  of  Mirandula.  Maittairey  Ann.  tyfi.  vol.i,  fi. 
638.  The  Grammar  of  Conatanline  Lascar  above  men- 
tioned, was  wholly  in  Greek. 

b  Broder.  Tacit,  in  fir<tf.  fi,  18.  ofi.  Ed,  Par.  1771. 
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that  eminent  historian  as  had  before  been  disco-  chap. 
vered,  and  which  consisted  of  the  last  six  books      ^^' 
of  his  annals,  and  the  first  five  books  of  his  history,     15 14. 
had  been  printed  by  Johannes  de  Spira,  at  Venice,   -*''•  ^^* 
about  the  year  1468,  and  several  times  reprinted 
at  Rome  and  Venice.     On  obtaining  this  valuable 
copy,  which  besides  comprehending  the  additional 
books,  supplied  considerable  defects  in  those  be- 
fore published,    Leo  determined  to  give  to  the 
world  as    complete  an  edition    as  possible ;    for 
which  purpose  he  intrusted  the  manuscript  to  the 
younger  Filippo  Beroaldo,  with  directions  to  cor- 
rect the  text,  and  to  superintend  the  printing  of  it 
in  an  elegant  and  useful  form.     In  order  to  reward 
the  editor  for  his  trouble  on  this  occasion,  Leo 
proposed  to  grant  to  him  an  exclusive  privilege 
for  the  reprinting  and  sale  of  the  work  ;  and  as 
the  brief  in    which   this    privilege  is  conceded, 
contains  a  kind  of  justification  on  the  part  of  the 
pontiff,  for  devoting  so  much  of  his  attention  to 
the    promotion  of  profane    learning,    an  extract 
from  its  preamble  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  the 
subject  of  our  present  inquirj'. 

"  Amongst  the  other  objects  of  our  attention, 
"  since  we  have  been  raised  by  divine  goodness  to  ro"id*r 
'*  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  devoted  to  the  go-  ^'^^IJ^^.^^ 
**  vemment,  and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  the  ex- 
"  tension  of  the  Christian  church,  we  have  con- 
"  sidered  those  pursuits  as  not  the  least  important, 
♦'  which  lead  to  the  promotion  of  literature  and 

"  useful 
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CHAP. 

XI. 

1514. 

Mt,  39. 

)eQB|i 


customed  even 


ait  nothing  more 


useful  arts;  for  we  have  b 
from  our  early  years  to  think, 
excellent  or  more  useful  has  been  given  by  the 
Creator  to  mankind,  if  we  except  only  the 
knowledge,  and  true  worship  of  himself,  than 
these  studies,  which  not  only  lead  to  the  orna- 
ment and  guidance  of  human  life,  but  are  ap- 
plicable and  useful  to  every  particular  situation  ; 
in  adversity  consolatory^  in  prosperity  pleasing 
and  honourable ;  insomuch,  that  without  them, 
we  should  be  deprived  of  all  the  grace  of  life, 
and  all  the  polish  of  society.  The  security  and 
extension  of  these  studies  seem  chiefly  to  depend 
on  two  circumstances,  the  number  of  men  of 
learning,  and  the  ample  supply  of  excellent 
authors.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  we  hope, 
with  the  divine  blessing,  to  show  still  more  evi- 
dently, our  earnest  desire  and  disposition  to  re- 
ward and  to  honour  their  merits  ;  this  having 
been  for  a  long  time  past  our  chief  delight  and 
pleasure.  With  respect  to  the  acquisition  of 
books,  we  return  thanks  to  God,  that  in  this 
also  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  us  of  pro- 
moting the  advantage  of  mankind."  " 


Tliie  pontiff  then  adverts  to  his  having  obtained, 
at  great  expense,  the  five  books  of  Tacitus,  which 

he 


c  Leon.  X.  JSulia,   Taciti  o/i.  a  Beroaldo  firxf.  Ed.  Ro7)u 
1515. 
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he  confides  to  th||He  of  Beioaldo  for  publication  chap. 
with  high  coinSlTOation  on  his  talents,  industry,      x^- 
and  integrity,  and  in  order  to  secure  to  him  the     isu, 
reward  of  his  labours,  he  denounces  the  sentence  ■^^'  39» 
of  excommunication  latce  se7itentice^  with  the  pe- 
nalty of  200  ducats,  and  forfeiture  of  the  books, 
against  any  persons  who  should  reprint  these  works 
within  ten  years,  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  editor.  ^ 

But 


''  This  edition  was  accordingly  published  in  a  hand- 
some volume,  in  folio,  under  the  following  title ; 

p.  CORNELII    TACITI    LIBRI 

qUINQUE     NOVITER     IN 

VENTI  ATqUE  CUM 

RELiqUIS  EJUS 

OPERIBUS 

EDITI. 

"  Ne  quis  intra  decennium  praesens  opus  possit  alicubi 
**  impune  imprimere  aut  impressum  vendere  gravissimis 
"  edictis  autum  est." 

At  the  close  of  the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus,  after  the 
table  of  errata  and  register,  we  read, 

"  P.  Cornelii  Taciti  Equitis  Ro.  Historiarum  libri  quin- 
"  que  nuper  in  Germania  inventi  ac  cum  reliquis  omnibus 
"  ejus  operibus  qua:  prius  inveniebantur,  Romx  impress! 
"  p.  Magistrum  Stephanum  Guillereti  de  Lothoringia  Tul- 
"  len.  dioc.  anno  m.  d.  xv.  K1.  Martii.  Leonis  x.  Pont. 
"  Max.  anno  secundo." 

On 

VOL.    II.  3  A 
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CHAP.        But  notwithstanding  the  centres  of  the  Chris- 

^^'      tian  church  were  thus  employed  by  the  pontiff, 

.1514.     fQj.  protecting  the  writings  of  a  heathen  author, 

^t.  39,    j^ei^i^ei-  these  nor  the  temporal  penalties  by  which 

they   were  accompanied,    could  prevent  another 

edition  from  being  printed  at  Milan  in  the  same 

year,  by   Alessandro   Minuziano,  who  had  esta- 

^     blished  himself  tliere  as  a  printer,  and  contended 

The  work  i  ' 

printed  by  with  Aldo  Mauuzio  in  the  publication  of  the 
viterbo.  writings  oi  antiquity,  oo  vigilant  was  Minuziano 
in  this  respect,  that  he  obtained  the  sheets  of  the 
Roman  edition  as  they  came  progressively  from 
the  press,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  own  edition 
was  nearly  completed  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
heavy  denunciations  against  those  w  ho  should  pre- 
sume to  pirate  the  work.  By  this  measure  the 
incautious  printer  not  only  incurred  the  penalties 
in  the  papal  brief,  but  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  pope,  who  found  his  monitory  treated  with 

contempt 


On  the  reverse  are  the  pontifical  arms,  with  a  further 
addresS;  as  under: 

Nomine  Leoxis  X.  Pont.   Max.  propo- 

SITA    SUNT    PREMIA    NON  MEBIOCRIA 

HIS  qui  AD  EUM  LIBROS   VETERES 

NECqUE    HACTENUS    EDITOS 

ATTULERINT. 

This  is  followed  by  the  life  of  Agricola,  with  which  the 
▼olume  closes. 
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contempt  in  the  very  place  which  he  had  lately  chap. 
freed  from  the  yoke  of   the    French,    and  who      ^^' 
ordered  Minuziano  immediately  to  appear  at  Rome.      1 5 1 4. 
The  interposition  of  some  powerful  friends,  and   ■^^-  39. 
not  improbably  that  of  Maximiliano  Sforza,  vvas, 
however,  exerted  in  his  behalf,  and  such  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  pope,  as  induced  him 
to  relax  from  his  severity,  and  release  the  offen- 
der from  his  excommunication  ;  which   was  fol- 
lowed by  a  kind  of    compromise    between   him 
and  Beroaldo,  by  which  the  Milanese  printer  was 
allowed  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  copies  of  his 
work.  ^ 

The  restoration  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Ian-  Ri.e  of  the 
guages  was  accompanied,  or  speedily  followed,  by  enMfiu  °" 
the  study  of  the  oriental  tongues,  which,  although 
so  necessary  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
writings,  now  first  began  to  engage  the  attention 
of  the  learned.     To  the  successful  prosecution  of 
these   inquiries,  the  favour  of  the  great  was  yet 
more  necessary  than  to  the  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  assistance  afforded  by  Leo  X.  to  those 
who  engaged  in  them,  may  serve  to  show,  that 
his  munificence  was  not  confined,  as  has  generally 
been  supposed,  to  the  lighter  and  more  ornamental 
branches  of  literature.      Among  those  who  had 

made 


Item- 
tare. 


*■  Alazzuchelli,  Scrittori  d'ltalia.  Art.  Beroaldo, 
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CHAP,  made  aii  early  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 

^^L-  the  eastern  tongues,    was  Teseo  Ambrogio,    of 

1514.     Pavia,  regular  canon  of  the  Lateran,  *^  who  arrived 

^t.  39.   ^^  Rome  in  the  year  1512,  at  the  opening  of  the 

Teseo  Am-    fifth  scssiou  of  the  Lateran  council.     The  great 

fessorof^'^he  ^lumber  of   ecclesiasticks  from  Syria,   Ethiopia, 

eastern        ^nd  otlicr  parts  of  the  east,    who   attended  that 

tongues  in 

Bologna.      council,  alFordcd   him  an  opportunity   of  prose- 
cuting his  studies  with  advantage  ;  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  cardinal  Santa  Croce,  lie  was  employ- 
ed as  the  person  best  qualified  to  translate  from 
the  Chaldean  into  Latin,  the  liturgy  of  the  eastern 
clergy,  previously  to  the  use  of  it  being  expressly 
sanctioned  by  the  pope.  ^     After  having  been  em- 
ployed by  Leo  X.  for  two  years  in  giving  instruc- 
tions in  Latin  to  the  subdeacon  Elias,  a  legate 
from  Syria  to  the  council,  whom  the  pope  wished 
to  retain  in  his  court,  and  from  whom  Ambrogio 
received  in  return  instructions  in  the  Syrian  tongue, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  pontiff*  to  the  chair  of  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  where  he 
delivered  instructions  in  the  Syriack  and  Chaldaick 
languages,  for  the  first  time  that  they  had  been 

publickly 


*  He  was  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Conti  d'Albonese, 
and  born  in  1469.  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  is  said  to 
have  written  and  spoken  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  facility 
equal  to  any  person  of  the  time.  Muzzuchelli,  Scrittori  d' 
Italia,  ii.  609. 

B  Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  d'ltaU  ubi.  sufi. 
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publickly  taught  in  Italy.'*     Ambrogio  is  said  to  chap. 
have  understood  no  less   than  eighteen    different      xi. 
languages,  many  of  which  he  spoke  with  the  ease     1514. 
and   fluency  of   a  native.  ^     In  the  commotions  Mi.  39. 
which  devastated  Italy  after  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
he  was  despoiled  of  the  numerous  and  valuable 
eastern  manuscripts,  which  he  had  collected  by  the 
industry  of  many  years,  as  also  of  the  types  and 
apparatus  which  he  had  prepared  for  an  edition  of 
the  Psalter  in  the  Chaldean,  which  he  intended  to 
have  accompanied  with  a  dissertation  on  that  lan- 
guage.    This,  however,  did  not  deter  him  from 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  in  the  year 
1539,  he  published  at  Pavia,  his  "  Introduction 
*'  to  the   Chaldean,    Syrian,    Armenian,  and  ten 
**  other  tongues,  with  the  alphabetical  characters  ws  introduc. 
*' of  about  forty  different  languages;"  which  is  chaidLV 
considered  by  the  Italians  themselves,  as  the  ear-  ^^  °^^ll^ 
liest  attempt  made  in  Italy  towards  a  systematick 
acquaintance  widi  the  literature  of  the  east. ' 

The 


^  Mazzuch.  ut  supra.  But  by  an  epistle  of  Isidore 
Clario,  bishop  of  Foligno  to  Ambrogio,  cited  by  the  same 
author,  we  are  informed  with  more  probability,  that  Am- 
brogio was  master  of  at  least  ten  different  languages. 
*'  Etenim  si  Ennius,  propter  Latinse  et  Grxcx  lingus  scien- 
*'  tiam,  duo  se  corda  habere  gloriabatur,  quanti  tandem  is 
*'  est,  qui  decem  et  eo  amplius  corda,  ob  tarn  multam  tot 
*'  Linguarum  eruditionem,  habere  credendus  est  ?" 

*  Mazzuch,  ut  sup,     Introductio  in  Chaldaicam  iinguam, 

Syriucam 
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CHAP.       The  labours  of  Ambrogio  were  emulated  by 

^^'      several  other  learned  Italians,  and  particularly  by 

1514.     Agostino    Giustiniani ;    who  with  more  success 

^t.  39.   than  Ambrogio,  undertook  an  edition  of  the  Psalter 

us^i'Iilni  °''  ^^  f*^^"'  languages,  which  he  published  at  Genoa, 

pubiishe.  a    [y^  1516.J     It  is  observable  that  Tnaboschi  consi- 

polyglot  edi- 
tion of  the    ders  this  work  as  the  first  specimen  of  a  polyglot 

Psalter 

Bible,  which  had  been  seen  in  Europe;''  but  this 
Sa^poTygTot  P'"^^s^  is  jusdy  due  to  the  great  complutensian 
of  cardinal    polyHot  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  of  which  the  ear- 

Ximenes  de-  ^      •'  °  ' 

dicatedto     liest  part  bears  the  date  of  1514,  and  which  work 

is  inscribed  to  Leo  X.'     On   beina:  informed  that 

Leo  directs  Sautc  Pa^uiui,  a  learned  ecclesiastick  then  in  Rome, 

the  transla-  '-'  ' 

tionofthe  had  undertaken  to  translate  the  Bible  from  the 
Sniniw be  original  Hebrew,  Leo  sent  to  him,  and  requested 
hSefpInse!  ^^  bc  allowcd  the  inspection  of  his  work.     The 

satisfac- 


Syriacanit  atque  Armenicam^  et  decern  alias  linguas*  Cha- 
racterum  differ endum  Aljihabeta  circiter  quadraginta^  isfc. 
1539,  Aito.  Excudebat  Pafiiie,  loan.  Maria  Simonetta 
Cremon.  iyi  Canonica  Sancti  Petri  in  Ccelo  aureo,  sum/itibus 
et  tyfiis  authoris  libri. — "  Questo,"  says  Mazzuchelli,  '•  e 
"  il  prirao  libro  che  in  tal  genere  di  Grammatica  siasi 
"  veduto  in  Italia." 

J  He  had  intended  to  have  given  a  similar  editon  of 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  this  portion  only  was 
published  by  him.  -y.  Tirab.  Storia  delta  Let*  Ital.  vii.  par. 
u.fi.  403. 

^  Ibid. 

'  For  a  particular  account  of  it,  v.  de  Bure.    Bibl.  instr. 
Mj.I. 


researches 
eastern 
MSS. 
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satisfaction  which  he  derived  from  it  was  such,  chap. 
that  he  immediately  ordered  that  the  whole  should      ^^' 
be  transcribed  at  his  own  expense,  and  gave  direc-     15 14. 
tions  that  materials  should  be  provided  for  printing  ^Et.  39. 
it.    A  part  of  it  was  accordingly  executed,  but  the 
death  of  the  pontiff  retarded  its  completion,  and 
the  labours  of  Pagnini  were  not   published  until 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII.'"     The  Hebrew 
tongue    was  also   publickly  taught  at  Rome  by 
Agacio  Guidacerio,  a  native  of  Calabria,  who  pub- 
lished a  grammar  of  that  languge,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Leo  X.   and  of  which  he  gave  a  more  Encourape. 

researches 

complete  edition  at  Paris,  in  1539."     Francesco  for 
de'  Rosi,  of  Ravenna,  having,  during  his  travels 
into   Syria,   discovered  an   Arabick    manuscript, 
under  the  title  of  T/ie  mystick  philosophy  of  AristO' 

tidy 


■*  In  the  dedication   to   Clement   VII.    Pagnini   thus 
relates  the  foregoing  circumstances :  "  Leo  X,  me,  cum 
"  Romx  agerem,accito,  quamolim  elucubraveramutriusque 
"  instrument!  translationem,    ut  sibi  ostenderem  benigne 
*'  ac  perhumaniter  injunxit.     Is  cum  aliquot  vidisset  qua- 
"  terniones,  et  ex  iis  cetera  suo  prxclaro  expendisset  in- 
*'  genio,   To/o,  inquit   ut  meis  impends  totus    transcribatur 
«  liber ^  et  tyfiis  exactc   revisus  excudatur.     Turn,  ut  novit 
"  Tua  Beatitudo,  non  modo  pro  scribis,  verum  etiam  pro 
"  parandis  iis  qux  opus  erant  executioni,  impensas  suppe- 
'•  ditavit,  et  sequenti  deinde  anno  nonulla  excusa  fuerunt. 
"  Sed  proh  dolor !  illo  post  hxc  brevi  ex  humanis  sublato, 
"  gravi  omnium  mcerore  intermissa  sunt  omnia."  a/i.  Fabr. 
vita  Leon.  x.  Adnot.  JVo.  27. 

"   Tirabotchi  Storia  della  Let.  Jtal.  vii.  ii.  413. 
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CHAP.  //(?,  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  pre- 
^^'  sented  it  to  the  pope,  who  in  his  letter  of  acknow- 
1514.     ledgments,  expresses  his  earnest  desire  of  promo- 

-£t.  39.  ting  similar  researches,  and  his  approbation  of  the 
labours  of  Francesco,  to  whom  he  also  grants  a 
privilege  for  the  publication  of  the  work,  which 
was  accordingly  printed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1519. 
These  brief  notices  of  the  rise  of  oriental  learning 
in  Europe  may  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  inte- 
rest which  Leo  X.  took  in  promoting  those  studies, 
and  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts. 


CHAP.   XII. 

1514. 

PUBLICK  thanksgivings  at  Rome  for  the  successes  of  the 
Christian  arms — Splendid  embassy  from  the    king  of 
Portugal  to   Leo  X — Papal  grant  of  newly  discovered 
countries  to  the  king  of  Portugal — Louis  XIL  endea- 
vours to  engage  in  his  interests  the  Helvetick  states — 
Proposed  alliance  between  the  royal  houses  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Austria — Efforts  of  Leo  X.  to  prevent  such 
alliance — Leo  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  French  and 
English  sovereigns — Treaty  of  alliance  between  Eng- 
land   and    France — Wolsey     appointed   archbishop   of 
York — Marriage  of  Louis  XIL  with  the  princess  Mary, 
sister   of  Henry  VIIL — Singular  interview   between 
Erasmus   and  the  papal  legate,  Canossa — Magnificent 
exhibitions  at  Florence — -Triumph  of  Camillus — Tour- 
naments—Deliberations at  Rome  for  aggrandizing  the 
family  of  the  Medici — Leo  X.  forms  designs  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  dutchies  of  Ferrara   and 
Urbino — Enters  into  a  secret  alliance  with  Louis  XIL 
—His  motives  explained — Leo  obtains  the  city  of  Mo- 
dena — Endeavours   to   reconcile  the  Venetians  to  the 
king  of   Spain  and  the  emperour  elect — Legation  of 
Bembo  to  Venice — The  senate  refuses  to  comply  with 
his  proposals. — Historical  mistakes  respecting  this  ne- 
gotiation— Kath   of  Louis  XII. — His  character — His 
widow  marries  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 

1  HE  reconciliation  which  had  been  so  happily  chap, 
effected  between  Louis  XII.  and  the  Roman  see,     xii. 
was  extremely  agreeable  to  the  pope  ;  not  only  as     1514 
it  afforded  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the  church,  in   ^t.  39. 
VOL.  II.  3  b  having 
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CHAP,  having  reduced  to  due  obedience  so  refractory  and 

^^^-      powerful  a  monarch,  but  as  having  also  extinguish- 

1514.     ed  the  last  remains  of  that  schism  which  had  ori- 

^t.  39     ginated  in  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  had  at  one  time 

rubijck        threatened  to  involve    in    contention  the    whole 

thanksgiv. 

ings  in  Kome  Christian  world. 

for  the  suc- 
cesses of  the 

arm's.  This  Satisfaction  was  soon  afterwards  increased 

by  the  intelligence  of  the  important  victories  which 
the  kings  of  Hungary  and  of  Poland  had  obtained 
over  the  common  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  of  the  discoveries  of  Emanuel,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  east,  under  the  conduct  of  the  cele- 
brated Vasco  del  Gama.'*     Such  a  concurrence  of 
great  and  prosperous  events,  induced  the  pope  to 
direct  the  celebration  of  a  publick  thanksgiving  in 
Rome,   which  was  accordingly  observed  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp,  and  splendid  processions  to  the 
churches  of  S.  Maria  del  Fopo/o,  and  S.  Agostino  ; 
in  which  the  pontiff  appeared  in  person,  and  by  the 
propriety  and  decorum  which  always  distinguished 
him  on  publick  occasions,  gave  additional  dignity 
to  the  ceremony.     At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
Camillo   Portio  to  pronounce,    in  the   pontifical 
chapel,  a  Latin  oration  in  praise  of  the  character 

and 


'  This  event  supp'ied  the  celebrated  Portuguese  poet, 
Luis  de  Camoens,  with  the  subject  of  his  Lusiad,  which 
was  not,  however,  written  until  many  years  afterwards 
and  was  first  published  in  1572. 
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and  actions  of  the  king  of  Portugal,    who  had  chap. 
communicated  to  him  his  success,  and  testified     ^^^' 
his  dutiful  obedience  to  the  Roman  court,  and  his     15  14. 
personal  attachment  to  the  supreme  pontiflf.  ^^-  39. 

This  mutual  interchange  of  civility  and  respect 
between  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  Pontiff  was, 
however,  rendered  much  more  conspicuous  by  a  splendid  em- 
splendid  embassy  from  the  Portuguese  monarch,  theking"^ 
which  soon  afterwards   arrived  at  Rome,  to  the  ro°LeTx!° 
great  delight  and  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  chief  ambassadour  on  this  occasion  was  the 
celebrated  Tristano  Cugna,  who  had  himself  held 
a  principal  command   in  the  expedition    to   the 
east,  and  had  acquired  great  honour  by  his  con- 
duct and   courage   in   its  prosecution.     He    was 
accompanied  by   Jacopo    Paceco,    and  Giovanni 
iFaria,  professors  of  the  law,  of  great  eminence  and 
authority.      Three    sons  of  Cugna,    with  many 
others  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  accompanied  the 
procession,  which  was  met  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
by  a  select  body  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  who 
conducted  the  strangers  to  the  palaces  appointed 
for  their  residence.     But  the  respectability  of  the 
envoys  was  of  less  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
populace,  than  the  singular  and  magnificent  pre- 
sents for  the  pope,  by  which  they  Mere  accom- 
panied.''    Among  these  were  an  elephant  of  extra- 
ordinary 

''  This  incident  is  celebrated  by  Aurelio  Sereno,  Gio- 
vanni 


546 
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CHAP,  ordinary  size,  two  leopards,  a  panther,  and  other 
^^^'     uncommon  animals.   Several  Persian  horses,  richly 
1514.     caparisoned,  appeared  also  in   the  train,  mounted 
^t.  S9.    by  natives  of  the  same  country,  dressed  m  their 
proper  habits.     To  these  was  added  a  profusion  of 
articles  of  inestimable  value  ;  pontifical  vestments, 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  vases,  and  other 
implements  for  the  celebration  of  sacred  rites,  and 
a  covering  for  the  altar,  of  most  exquisite  work- 
manship.     A    herald,    bearing  the  arms   of  the 
Portuguese   sovereign,    led  the  procession.     On 
their  arrival  at  the  pontifical  palace,  where  the  pope 
stood  at  the  windows  to  see  them  pass,  the  elephant 
stopped,  and  kneeling  before  his  holiness,  bowed 
himself  thrice  to  the  ground.*"     A  large  vessel  was 
here  provided,  and  filled  with  water,  which  the 
elephant  drew  up  into  his  trunk,  and  showered 

down 


vanni    Capito,  and    others,   in    several    copies   of  Latin 
verses. 

<=  "  In  annuls  enim  tui  Pontificatus  ludis,  mense  Martio 
"  celebratis,  Indus  Elephas,  omnium  animalium  sagacissi- 
"  mus,  a  Serenissimo  Emanuele  Lusitanorum  Rege,  per 
*'  splendidissimum  Equitem,  Oratorem  suum,  Tristanum 
"  Cuneum  missus,  incognitus  nee  dum  sxculo  nostro  in 
"  Italii  visus,  stupentibus  ac  mirantibus  populis,  pertotam 
"  urbem  exhibitus  apparuit.  Quod  spectaculum  Pompeio, 
"  Hannibali,  Domitiano,  paucisque  aliis  patuit,  id  tuo  au- 
«  gustissimo  tempore  fuit  demonstratum  ;  ut  docile  animal 
•'  in  tua  publica  hilaritate  oMatum,  supplex  tuum  numen 
"  sentiret  adoraretque."  Aurel,  Serenus.  Theatr.  Cafiitol. 
in  dedicai.  ad  Leon.  x.  an.  1514 
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down  a^in  on  the  adjacent  multitude,  dispersing  chap. 
no  small  portion  of  it  among  the  more  polite  spec-     xii. 
tators  at  the  windows,  to  the  great  entertainment    15  u. 
of  the  pontiff.     Six  days  afterwards  the  ambassa-  -£1.39. 
dours  were  admitted  to  a  publick  audience,  on 
which  occasion  the  procession  was  repeated.     The 
pope,  suiTounded  by  the  cardinals  and  prelates  of 
the  church,    and  attended  by  the  ambassadours 
of  foreign  states,  and  all  the  officers  of  his  court, 
was  addressed  in  a  Latin  oration  by  Paceco,''  at 
the  conclusion  of  which,   Leo  replied  to  him  in 
the  same  language,  highly  commending  the  king 
for  his  devotion  to  the  holy  see.     Of  this  opportu- 
nity the  pontiff  also  availed  himself,  to  recommend 
the  maintenance    of  peace  among  the    states  of 
Europe,  and  the  union  of  their  arms  against  the 
Turks;    expressing  himself  with  such  prompti- 
tude, seriousness,  and  elegance,  as  to  obtain  the 
unanimous  admiration  of  the  auditors.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,    the  presents  from    the   king  were 
brought    into    the    conservatory  of   the  gardens 
adjoining  the  pontifical  palace,  where,  on  the  in- 
troduction  of  animals  proper  for  that    purpose, 
the  wild  beasts  displayed  their  agility  in  hunting, 
and  their  ferocity  in  taking  their  prey.  A  spectacle 

which 


^  This  oration,  although  in  a  style  of  the  most  hyper- 
bolical panegyrick,  was  highly  admired  by  the  Roman 
scholars,  and  gave  rise  to  several  commendatory  copies  of 
verses,  in  praise  both  of  the  king;  and  his  ambassadour. 
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CHAP,  which  humanity  would  have  spared,  but  which 
^^^.'  was  probably  highly  gratifying  to  the  pontiff,  who 
15  14.    was  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.     The 

Mt.  39.  Portuguese  monarch  had  intended  to  have  sur- 
prised the  Roman  people  with  the  sight  of  another, 
and  yet  rarer  animal,  which  had  not  been  seen  in 
Rome  for  many  ages ;  but  the  Rhinoceros  which 
he  had  brought  from  the  east  with  this  view, 
unfortunately  perished  in  the  attempt  to  get  him 
on  board  the  vessel  prepared  to  transport  him  to 
Italy. 


Papal  ffrant         In  rctum  for  these  publick  testimonies  of  con- 

of  the  new 


countries  to 
the  king  i 
Portugal. 


discovered  sldcratioii  and  respect,  on  the  part  of  the  king 
the  king  of  of  Portugal,  Leo  addressed  to  that  monarch  a 
publick  letter  of  acknowledgment,  and  soon  after- 
wards transmitted  to  him  a  consecrated  rose.  His 
holiness  had  in  truth  for  some  timehesitated,  whe- 
ther he  should  present  this  precious  gift  to  him, 
or  to  the  emperour  elect,  Maximilian ;  but  the 
attention  which  he  had  experienced  from  the  king 
seems  to  have  effected  this  important  decision. 
He  also  granted  to  Emanuel  the  tenths  and  thirds 
of  the  clergy  in  his  dominions,  as  long  as  he  should 
carry  on  the  war  in  Africa,^  together  with  the 
right  of  presentation  and  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
in  all  countries  discovered  by  him  beyond   the 

Cape 


*  20  jipri!^  Sufijilefn.  au  Du?non(.  Corps  Difilomat*  torn, 
ii.  par.  i.  26. 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  /  and  these  concessions  were  chap. 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  a  more  ample  dona-     ^^^- 
tion  of  all  kingdoms,    countries,  provinces,  and     15 14. 
islands,  which  he  might  recover  from  the  infidels,    -^-t.  39. 
not  only  from  Capes  Bojador  and  Naon  to  the  In- 
dies, but  in  parts  yet  it?idiscoi)ered  and  unknown, 
even  to  the  pontiff  himself  ^     About  the  same  time, 
the  pope  beatified  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  queen 
of  Portugal,    who  had  signalized  herself  by  the 
sanctity  of  her  lifc,^  and  enrolled  in  the  list  of  mar- 
tyrs the  seven  minorities,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  the  last  family  in  Africa  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  their  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Although  Leo  was  hisrhly  gratified  by  the  event  ^ouis  xii. 

'^  ,  .  ^  endeavours 

of  his  negotiations  with  Louis  XIL  the  success  of  to  attach  to 
which  might  justly  be  attributed  to  his  own  firm-  theHeu*' 
ness  and  moderation,    yet  he  could  not  but  pei 
ceive,  that  his  alliance  with  that  monarch  gave  rise 
to  considerable  embarrassment,  as  to  the  course  of 

political 


f  7  June,  lb.  julT, 

2  3  Nov.  lb.  p.  28. 

h  The  degree  of  Santo  and  Beato,  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Roman  church,  must  not  be  confounded ;  the  former 
being  only  conferred  on  those  endowed  with  the  highest 
degree  of  sanctity,  accompanied  by  the  evidence  of  mira- 
culous powers  ;  whilst  the  latter  may  be  conceded  to  per- 
sons of  holy  life,  although  without  such  pretensions.  The 
queen  of  Portugal  in  this  instance  is  only  Beata. 
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CHAP,  political  conduct  which  it  would  in  future  be  ne- 
^^^'     cessary  for  him  to  adopt.     With  his  hostility  to 
1514.     the  church,  Louis  had  by  no  means  relinquished 
£t.  39.    j^js  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  for  the  re- 
covery of  which  he  had  already  begun  to  make 
formidable  preparations.     As  he  had  been  frus- 
trated in  his  former  attempts  by  the  opposition  and 
promptitude  of  Leo  X.  and  by  the  courage  of  the 
Swiss,  he  determined,  after  having  secured  the 
favour  of  the  one,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  as- 
sistance, or  at  least  the  neutrality  of  the  other.    In 
this  attempt  he  met,  however,  with  greater  obsta- 
cles than  he  expected.     During  the  late  contests, 
the  Swiss  had  imbibed  a  spirit  of  resentment  against 
the  French  monarch,  which  had  at  length  been 
inflamed  to  a  high  degree  of  national  antipathy. 
The  treaty  of  Dijon,  by  which  Louis  stood  en- 
gaged  to  pay  to  them  the  enormous  sum  of  six 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  as  the  price  of  their 
evacuating  his  dominions,  had  not  yet  been  ful- 
filled ;  and  the  preparations  making  by  the  king 
for  another  invasion  of  Milan,  were   a  sufficient 
demonstration  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  as 
bound  by  a  treaty,  of  which  the  chief  article  was 
his  relinquishment  of  all  pretensions  to  that  dutchy. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  endeavoured  to  justify 
himself  to  the  Helvetick  states  for  this  open  breach 
of  a  compact,  by  which  his  own  dominions  had 
been  released  from  the  most  imminent  danger. 
Those  hardy  and    independent  republicans    had 
even  the  magnanimity  to  refuse  a  much  larger  sum 

th^n 
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than  that  for  which  they  had  before  stipulated,  and  chap. 
which  was  offered  them,  on  the  condition  of  their     ^^i*    . 
releasing  the  king  from  his  engagements,  and  fa-     isu. 
vouring  his  enterprise  against  the  states  of  Milan.'     ^^'  ^^• 

Unable  either  to  secure  the  favour,  or  to  miti- 
gate the  resentment  of  the  Swiss,  who  threatened 
not  onlv  to  take  upon  themselves  the  defence  of  proposes  an 

''  alliance  with 

the  Milanese  in  case  of  a  future  attack,  but  also  the  houses  of 
to  make  a  second  irruption  into  France,  Louis  A«tria. 
had  recourse  to  another  expedient.  The  affinity 
that  already  subsisted  between  him  and  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  who  had  married  his  niece  Germaine 
de  Foix,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  proposing 
an  alliance  by  marriage,  between  his  youngest 
daughter  Renee,  then  only  four  years  of  age,  and 
the  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  emperour,  by  the 
name  of  Charles  V.  who  stood  in  an  equal  degree 
of  relationship,  as  grandson,  both  to  Ferdinand 
and  the  emperour  elect,  Maximilian.  By  this 
union  Louis  expected  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  both  these  powerful  monarchs  in  his  designs 
upon  Italy ;  and  as  the  Venetians  still  remained 
firmly  attached  to  his  interests,  for  the  support  of 
which  they  had  indeed  made  great  sacrifices,  he 

had 


'  Louis  had  offered  to  pay  down  400,000  ducats,  and 
800,000  more  by  instalments  at  future  periods.  Guicciard. 
lib.  xii.  -vol.  ii.  fi.  68. 

VOL.  II.  3  c 
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CHAP*  had  no  doubt  that  he  should  now  be  able  to  ac- 

--  ^^^-     complish  his  purposes.     The  preliminaries  for  the 

1514.     marriage  were  accordingly  agreed  upon,J  and  as 

Mt.  39.  this  important  union  could  not,  from  the  youth  of  the 
parties,  be  carried  into  immediate  effect,  the  truce 
which  had  been  already  establislied  for  one  year, 
between  Louis  and  Ferdinand,  was  soon  afterwards 
again  renewed ;  with  a  reservation  for  the  empe- 
rour  elect,  and  the  king  of  England  to  accede  to 
it,  if  they  should  think  proper.  '^ 

These  proceedings  were  a  cause  of  great  alarm 
to  Leo  X.  who  perceived,  that  by  this  union  of 

the 


9  Muratori  asserts,  that  this  treaty  was  concluded  the 
24th  March,   1514.     Jnnal.  d' Italia,  vol.  x.  p.   109.     But 
it  appears  to  have  been  signed  at  Blois,  on  the  first  day  of 
December,  1513.     The  only  parties  being,  their  Catholick 
and  most  Christian  majesties.     The  husband  was  to  be 
either  the  archduke  Charles,  or  his  brother  Ferdinand,  at 
the  choice  of   the   Catholick  king  and  the  princess  Re- 
jiee.     Louis  agreed  to  relinquish  all  his  pretensions  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.     The  states  of  Milan,  Pavia,  and 
Genoa,  were  to  be  conquered  and  transferred  as  a  patri- 
monial inheritance   to    the    archduke    and    his   intended 
bride.     The  pope  was  named  as  the  common  ally  of  both 
parties,  and  power  was   reserved  for  the  emperour  and 
the  king  of  England  to  accede  to  the  league  ;  the  latter 
restoring  to  Louis  XIL  the  city  of  Tournay.     Dumonty 
Corfis  Diplo?nat,vol.  iv.  par.  \>  p.   178. 

^  V.  Dumont,  Corps  Diplomat,  v.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  179. 
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the  courts  of  Aragon,  Vienna,  and  France,  the  c  h  a  p. 
dutchy  of  Milan,  and  its  dependent  states,  would     ^iJ* 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders.  ^     Nor  were  the     1514. 
fears  of  Leo  confined  to  tliis  district.     He  well    -^t.  39. 
knew  that  the  opposite  interests  of  these  great  con-  ^e^""'  ^°'^ 
tinental   powers    had  hitherto  preserved    from  a  p-^eventthis 

»  ^  allunce. 

foreign  yoke  those  provinces  of  Italy  which  yet 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  their  native 
princes ;  and  he  justly  dreaded  that  this  coalition 
would  only  be  the  harbinger  of  a  general  partition 
of  that  country,  to  almost  every  part  of  which, 
one  or  another  of  these  potentates  had  already  ad- 
vanced pretensions.  In  this  emergency,  all  his 
talents  and  exertions  were  employed  to  prevent  the 
proposed  union  fi'om  taking  effect. ""  He  was 
well  aware,  that  Louis  had  been  chiefly  impelled 
to  this  measure  by  his  misunderstanding  with  the 
Swiss;  on  which  account  he  earnestly  laboured 
to  reconcile  the  differences  which  had  arisen  be- 
tween 


*  On  the  twentieth  of  March,  1514,  a  correspon- 
dence commenced  between  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Me- 
dici at  Rome,  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  at  Florence, 
which  was  carried  on,  at  Rome,  by  Balthazar  da  Pes- 
cia,  and  discloses  not  only  all  the  transactions  of  the 
Roman  court  to  the  minutest  particulars,  but  the  views 
and  designs  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  From  these  letters, 
none  of  which  have  before  been  published,  some  extracts 
have  already  been  given,  and  others  will  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  present  work. 

■  Lettere  di  Balth.  da  Peseta.     MSS.  Flor. 
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CHAP,  tween  them.     Nor  was  the  French  king  unwilling 
^^^'     to  listen  to  his  representations,   in  the  hope  that  he 
1514.     might  yet  obtain  the  assistance  of  those  warlike 
JEjU  39.    mercenaries ;  in  which  case  he  would  gladly  have 
relinquished  his  treaty  for  the  alliance  with   Spain 
and  the  emperour,  which  he  already  began  to  sus- 
pect could  only  terminate  in  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  united  house  of  Aragon  and  of  Austria,  and  in 
the  humiliation  of  that  of  France.  Under  these  im- 
pressions, he  proposed  to  unite  his  interests  with 
those  of  the  pope,  and  the  Helvetick  states,  provided 
they  would  not  oppose  his  pretensions  on  the  state  of 
Milan ;  at  the  same  time  offering  to  the  pope  a 
compensation  in  some  other  part  of  Italy  for  any 
/        injury  which  he  might  sustain. "      Whatever  might 
have  been  the  determination  of  Leo,  who  appears 
'  to  have  balanced  in  his  mind  the  probable  conse- 

quences of  the  alliance  between  France  and  Aragon, 
with  the  certainty  of  the  loss  of  Milan,  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  election  ;  the  Swiss 
having  positively  refused  to  relax  in  their  preten- 
sions, or  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  the  king, 
unless  the  treaty  of  Dijon  was  carried  into  full 
effect.  In  order  to  mitigate  their  resentment,  Leo 
despatched  to  the  Helvetick  diet,  as  his  legate,  the 
cardinal  of  Sion  ;  but  although  that  prelate  had 
great  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen, 
»  he 


Lettere  ut  sup* 
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he  could  not  on  this   occasion  prevail  on  them  chap. 
to  depart  from  their  resolution.     On   the  other      xii. 
hand,  Louis  XII.  displayed  equal  pertinacity  in     1514. 
maintaining  his  pretensions  to  the  state  of  Mi-    ■'^^-  39- 
Ian,  the   relinquishment  of   which  he  considered 
as  not   only   derogatory  to  his  just  rights,    but 
as  a  stain  on   the    honour   and    dignity  of  his 
crown.  ° 


Leo  endea- 


But  although  Leo  was  thus  disappointed  in  his 
expectations,  he  did  not  relax  in  his  endeavours  vours  to  re- 
to  defeat  the  dreaded  alliance,  which  he  considered  Frfuch  and 
as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  independence  and  fe"|n,'.  ^""^ 
repose  of  Italy.  The  cautious  and  procrastinating 
temper  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the  folly  and 
indecision  of  Maximilian,  had  hitherto  prevented 
this  projected  union,  which  might  have  subjugated 
all  Europe  to  the  dominion  of  a  single  sovereign. 
In  this  emergency  a  dawn  of  hope  appeared  in 
another  quarter,  of  which  the  pope  did  not  fail  most 
eagerly  to  avail  himself.  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
who  had  acted  so  important  and  so  honourable  a 
part  in  the  league  against  France,  had  learnt  with 
extreme  indignation,  that  his  father-in-law,  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon,  had,  without  his  concurrence, 
renewed  his  treaties  with  Louis  XII.  and  had  there- 
by,   as  he  asserted,  a  third  time  deceived  and 

imposed 


•  Guicciard.  Storia  d'ltal.  lib,  xii.  ii.  67. 
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CHAP,  imposed  upon  him ;  on  which  account  he  avowed 
^^■'  his  determination  not  to  interfere  further  in  the 
1514.  contest/  This  change  in  the  disposition  and  views 
At.  39.  of  Henry,  was  communicated  by  him  to  the  pope, 
who  was  no  sooner  apprized  of  it,  than  he  deter- 
mined to  encourage  the  resentment  of  Henry 
against  his  father-in-law,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as 
in  his  power,  an  aUiance  between  the  French  and 
English  sovereigns ;  well  judging,  that  if  he  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  accomplish  this  object,  it 
would  frustrate  the  treaty  yet  depending  for  the 
marriage  of  the  archduke  Charles  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  Xn.  Nor  was  Louis  less  inclined 
to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation  than  Leo  was 
to  propose  them ;  being  fully  persuaded,  that  whilst 
he  had  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  the  king  of 
England,  who  had  lately  carried  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  he  could  not,  without  ex- 
treme imprudence,  undertake  his  favourite  expedi- 
tion into  Italy.  Of  this  Leo  was  also  sufficiently  ap- 
prized ;  nor  was  he  desirous  of  facilitating  the  views 
of  the  French  monarch ;  but  of  the  two  evils  with 
which  that  country  was  now  threatened,  an  attack 
upon  Milan,  by  the  unassisted  arms  of  the  French, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  least ;  as  he  still  hoped 
to  provide  for  its  defence  by  the  aid  of  the  Swiss, 
with  whom,  in  case  an  alliance  took  place  between 
France  and  England,  the  emperour  elect  and  the 

king 

P  Guicciard.  Storia  d'ltal.  lib.  xii.  v,  ii.  /2.  72. 
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king  of  Aragon  would  probably  join;  whilst,  on  the  c  h  a  p. 
other  hand,  the  union  of  the  powerful  houses  of     ^^^* 


France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  left  not  the  slightest     I5i4. 
hope  of  successful  resistance.  -^^-  ^^• 

The  his:h  consideration  in  which  Leo  was  now  Treaty  of 

O  ,  alliance  be- 

held,  both  by  the  French  and  English  monarchs,  tween  Ent- 

,  ,  -  .  P  rpi       land  and 

afforded  him  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.      1  o  France. 
the  former  he  had  lately  been  solemnly  reconciled, 
and  had  received  him  as  a  repentant  son  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.     In  the  dissensions  between 
Louis  and  the  Swiss,  he  had  acted  the  part  of  a 
mediator  ;  and  although  his  interference  had  been 
unsuccessful,  and  he  had  in  fact  other  purposes  in 
view,  than  the  promoting  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  king,  yet  it  gave  him  fair  pretensions  to  his 
confidence,    and  added  weight  to  his  opinions. 
Louis  had  lately  been  deprived  of  his  queen,  Ann 
of  Bretagne,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  great  har- 
mony, and  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1514,  leaving  behind  her  the  reputation  of  a  princess 
of  extraordinary  virtue,  talents,  and  piety ;  an  event 
which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  of  no  incon- 
siderable importance,  in  facilitating  and  cementing 
the  proposed  reconciliation  between  the  contend- 
ing powers.     With  Henry  VIII.  the  pope  was 
upon  terms  of  still  closer  amity.     In  the  war  with 
France,  Henry  had  on  all  occasions  avowed  him- 
self the  champion  of  the  holy  see,  and  expressed 
his   determination  to  frustrate  the   efforts  of  all 
schismaticks.     In  return  for  his  attachment  and 

his 
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CHAP,  his  services,  Leo  had  presented  to  him  a  consecra- 
^^^'  ted  sword  and  hat;  a  distinction  conferred  only 
1514.  on  those  princes  who  have  obtained  in  person  a 
Mt.  39.  signal  victory  in  defence  of  the  church.*^  But, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  Wolsey,  already 
bishop  of  Lincoln  and  of  Tournay,  was  daily  rising 
in  the  favour  of  his  master,  and  was  eagerly  grasp- 
ing at  those  higher  preferments  which  Leo  alone 
had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Under  these  flatter- 
ing auspices,  Leo  communicated  his  project  to 
Bambridge,  cardinal  archbishop  of  York,  who 
then  resided  at  Rome,  as  ambassadour  of  the  En- 
glish monarch,  requesting  him  to  represent  to  his 
sovereign,  that  after  the  glory  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  his  contest  with  France,  and  the  unex- 
ampled breach  of  faith  wliich  he  had  experienced 
from  his  allies,  he  might  now  with  justice  and 
honour  consult  his  own  interest,  in  eflfecting  such 
a  league  with  Louis  XIL  as  might  not  only  indem- 
nify him  for  the  expenses  which  he  had  sustained, 
but  secure  to  him  the  result  of  his  victories."^     To 

this 


1  These  honorary  rewards  "  not  so  estimable  for  their 
"  materials,  as  for  their  mystery,"  were  transmitted  to 
England  by  Leonardo  Spinelli,  and  were  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  letter  from  the  pontiff  to  the  king,  inform- 
ing him  of  their  value  and  use,  of  which  he  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  aware.  See  Note  G.  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

*■  Although  Guicciardini  seems  not  to  have  determined 

wheth  er 
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this  advice  Henry  listened  with  approbation,  and  chap. 
in  a  conversation  with  the  duke  de  Longueville,     xii. 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Giun-     15  u. 
gaste,  and  who  seems  to  have  obtained  no  small  -^t.  39, 
share  of  his  confidence,  he  gave  such  indications 
of  his  pacifkk  intentions,  as  induced  the  duke  to 
acquaint  his  sovereign  with  this  fortunate  change 
in  the  disposition  and  views  of  the  English  monarch. 
No  sooner  was  Louis  apprized  of  this  event,  than 
he  despatched  Jean  de  Selva,  president  of  the  par- 
liament of  Normandy,  as  his  envoy  to  the  English 
court,  upon  whose  arrival  a  truce  was  agreed  on 
between  the  two  monarchs,  to  continue  as  long  as 
the  ambassadour  should  remain  in  England.     For 
the  pui-pose  of  promoting  this  negotiation,  the  pope 
also  sent  to  Paris  Lodovico   Canossa,  bishop  of 
Tricarica,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  of  great  abi- 
lity 


whether  this  negotiation  arose  from  the  interference  of  the 
pontiff,  or  the  proper  inclination  of  the  parties,  yet  he 
fully  admits  that  it  commenced  between  the  pope  and  the 
archbishop  of  York  at  Rome.  "  Come  si  sia,  commincio 
"  presto,  o  per  /'  autorita  del  pontijice^  o  per  inclinatione 
«  firofiria  delle  parti,  a  nascere  pi  atica  d'accordo  tra  il  Re 
"  di  Francia  e  il  Re  d'Inghilterra,  i  ragionamenti  della 
"  quale,  cominciati  dal  Povtifice  con  Eboracense^  furono 
"  trasferiti  presto  in  Inghilterra."  Storia  d'ltal.  v.  ii.  lib. 
xii.  /J.  73.  The  documents  now  produced  will,  however, 
show,  that  the  measure  originated  at  Rome ;  a  circum- 
stance of  which  neither  the  Italian  nor  the  English  luslo- 
rians  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  aware. 
VOL.  II.  3  D 
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c  H  A  p.lity  and  address,  who  after  having  prepared  the 
^^^-  way  for  pacifick  measures,  proceeded  dience  to 
1514.  England.  These  deliberations  were  not  of  long 
J£t.  39.  continuance.  Louis  XII.  had  fully  authorized  his 
envoy  to  conclude  the  proposed  treaty ;  and  in 
order  to  show  that  his  intentions  were  sincere,  he 
directed  the  duke  de  Longueville  to  request  in 
marriage  for  the  French  monarch,  the  princess 
Mar}^,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  then  only  eighteen 
years  of  age.  In  the  commencement  of  this  nego- 
tiation, to  which  Wolsey  was  the  only  person 
admitted  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  England,  the 
demands  of  Henry  were  extravagant;  but  the 
representations  of  the  duke  de  Longueville,  and 
the  policy  of  Wolsey,  who  well  knew,  that  by 
promoting  this  alliance  he  should  recommend 
himself  to  the  favour  of  the  Roman  court,  soon 
induced  him  to  relax  in  his  demands.  The  pride 
of  Henry  was  also  gratified  by  the  jiroposed  union 
between  his  sister  and  Louis  XII.  who,  to  use  his 
own  words,  had  sought  so  gcntely  unto  him  for  both 
amytie  and  marriage,''  Some  objections,  however, 
arose  respecting  Tournay,  of  which  Wolsey  was 
yet  bishop,  to  the  restitution  of  which  Henry  pos- 
sitively  refused  to  assent ;  and  Canossa,  the  pope's 
legate,  again  hastened  to  France,  to  prevail  upon 
Louis  XII.  to  consent  to  its  being  retained  by 
the  English  monarch.  His  efforts  were  success- 
ful; 


Railings  Hist,  of  England^  book  xv. 
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ful ;  and  the  convenient  recommendation  of  the  chap. 
French  king's  counsellors  was  procured,  to  shield  _iilil_ 
their  sovereign  from  the  disgrace  of  having,  by     ^5^"^- 
his  own  free  will,  assented  to  the  dismemberment  '^^' 

of  his  kingdom/  On  the  second  day  of  August, 
1514,  the  treaty  was  signed  at  London,  by  which 
the  two  sovereigns,  after  declaring  that  they  have 
been  chiefly  induced  to  concur  in  this  arrangement, 
by  the  exhortations  and  mediation  of  the  pope, 
bind  themselves  to  afford  each  other  mutual  assist- 
ance in  the  prosecution  of  their  rights,  and  the 
defence  of  their  respective  dominions."  The 
claims  of  Louis  XII.  to  the  states  of  Milan  and 
Genoa,  are  explicitly  asserted,  and  virtually  admit- 
ted. The  treaty  is  to  continue  during  the  joint 
lives  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  for  one  year 
afterwards,  and  they  mutually  promise  to  endea- 
vour 


'  Guicciard.  lib.  xii.  ii.  73. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  author  of  the  League  of 
Cambray  asserts,  "  que  le  Pape  entra  dans  le  negotiation 
"  peutetre  pour  la  refroidir  plutost  que  pour  1'  echauffer." 
to  which  he  adds,  '•  Ce  qui  est  certain  c'est  que  le  card. 
"  d'  Yorck,  Christophe  Bembrice  ambassadeur  d'  Angle- 
*'  terre  a  Rome,  qui  s^avoit  les  intentions  du  Pape,  ecri- 
«  voit  souvent  a  son  maitre,  pour  le  dissuader  de  faire  la 
*'  paix."  Tom  ii.  p.  363.  If  the  cardinal  of  York  wrote  to 
this  effect  it  is  evident  that  he  either  did  not  know,  or  did 
not  approve  of  the  intentions  of  the  pope,  which  are  une- 
quivocally expressed  in  the  secret  correspondence  of  the 
Medici  family  before  referred  to. 
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CHAP,  vour  within  twelve  months,  to  obtain  from  the  pope 
^^^'  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him  who 
1514.    should  first  infringe  the  terms."" 

^t.  39. 

This  treaty  was  immediately  followed  by  two 
others  between  the  same  parties ;  the  one  for  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  Mary  with  Louis  XII.  the 
other  for  the  payment  of  a  million  of  crowns  by 
Louis  to  Henry,  "  as  well  for  the  arrears  of  certain 
*'  sums  already  due,  as  on  account  of  the  good 
"  affection  he  bore  him,  and  to  the  end,  that  their 
"•  amity  might  be  the  more  lasting."  By  the  treaty 
of  marriage,  Henry  agreed  to  convey  his  sister  at 
his  own  expense,  to  the  city  of  Abbeville,  where, 
within  four  days  after  her  arrival,  the  king  of  France 
was  solemnly  to  marry  her.  He  also  promised  to 
give  as  her  portion  four  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
one  half  of  which  should  be  reckoned  for  her  jewels 
and  preparations,  and  the  other  half  deducted  from 
the  million  of  crowns  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Louis 
XII.  who,  on  his  part,  undertook  to  fulfil  the  mar- 
riage, and  to  make  the  jointure  of  his  bride  equal 

to 


^  V.  Rymer.  Fcedera.  -v,  \\.fiar.  i./i.  64.  Dumont^  Cor^n 
Difilomat.  v.  iv.  f^ar.  i.  p,  183.  On  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  Henry  VIII.  wrote  to  the  pontiff,  informing  him, 
in  terms  of  the  highest  esteem  and  respect,  of  the  recon- 
cili:i  ion  which  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Louis 
XII.  whicii  he  justly  attributes  to  the  recommendation  and 
interference  of  the  pontiff. 
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to  that  of  Ann  of  Bretagne,  or  any  other  queen  of  c  h  a  p. 
France."'  xii. 

1514. 

These  important  negotiations  were  scarcely  uKt.  39. 
concluded,  when  messengers  arrived  at  Pans, 
from  the  emperour  elect  and  the  Spanish  monarch, 
with  full  i)owers  to  ratify  the  proposed  alliance,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  archduke  with  the  princess 
Renee,  on  such  preliminary  terms  as  the  French 
monarch  might  approve ;''  but  Louis  had  now  less 
occasion  for  their  support,  and  hesitated  not  to 
reject  their  overtures,  and  the  princess  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Ercole  II.  duke  of  Ferrara.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  the  English  historians,  that 
in  his  transactions  with  Louis  XII.  Henry  suffered 
himself  to  be  misled  by  his  great  favourite,  and 
imposed  upon  by  that  monaich,  who  eventually 
prevailed  upon  him  to  rest  satisfied  widi  his  bond 
for  the  million  of  crowns,  which  was  the  price  at 
which  Henry  had  estimated  his  friendship.  But 
whatever  were  the  private  objects,  or  private  dis- 
appointments of  the  parties,  it  must  be  confessed, 
tliat  as  a  great  publick  measure  of  precaution  for 
the  safety  of  Europe,  it  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant alliances  that  ever  was  formed ;  as  it  served, 

not 


^  Rymer.  Fcedera.  vol.   vii.  /z.  \.  fi.  68,  {^c.  Dumonty 
Corps  Difilomu:,  vol.  iv.fiar,  i.  fi.  188,  i^c.  > 

■*  Guicciard,  lib,  xiL  v,  ii.  fi.  74. 
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CHAP,  not  only  to  terminate  the  bloody  contests  between 

^^ij_  England  and  France,  but  prevented  the  coalition 

1514.    of  the  French  monarch  with  the  united  houses  of 

^t.  39.  Spain  and  of  Austria,  and  was  well  calculated  to 

raise  up  a  formidable  barrier  to  that  preponderating 

power,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  concentrated 

in  the  person  of  the  emperour  Charles  V. 

The  active  part  which  Wolsey  had  taken  in 
effecting  this  reconciliation,  recommended  him  still 
further  to  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  to  whom  an 
opportunity  soon  occurred  of  testifying  his  appro- 
bation. Whilst  the  treaty  was  yet  depending,  the 
Cardinal  archbishop  of  York,  Christopher  Bam- 
bridge,  suddenly  died,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  July,  having  been  poisoned  by  his  steward, 
Rinaldo  da  Modena,  who  is  said  to  have  confessed, 
on  being  put  to  the  rack,  that  he  was  induced  to 
commit  the  crime,  in  revenge  for  a  blow  given 
him  by  his  master.^     With  this  event  the  cardinal, 

Giulio 


y  It  appears,  that  when  Rinaldo  was  required  to  sign 
his  confession,  he  found  an  oppoi'tunity  of  stabbing  himself, 
And  died  the  following  day  ;  after  which  he  was  hanged 
and  quartered,  in  terrorem,  ''  Questa  mattina  e  stato  appi- 
**  chato  in  ponte,  et  poi  squartato,  Don  Rinaldo  da  Modona 
*'  alias  el  Pretino^  che  era  servitore  del  cardinale  di  Ing- 
*»  hilterra  ;  perche  dicono  che  ha  confessato  havere  avene- 
"  nato  il  suo  patrone,  el  quale  e  stato  molti  di  in  Castello, 
"  et  sendo  piu  volte  examinato  diligentemente,  ultima- 
^'  mente,  dicono,  che  venendo  per  ratificare,  si  dette  d'uno 

"  coltellino 
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Guilio  de'  Medici,    immediately  acquainted  the  chap, 
king  of  England,  at  the  same  time  informing  him,      xii. 
that  the  pope  had  resolved  not  to  dispose  of  the     ^5^"*" 
livings  held  by  the  archbishop  until  the  king's  plea-  '^^'  ^^* 
sure  should  be  known.        Henry  immediately  re- 
quested that  the  archbishoprick  of  York  might  be 
conferred  on  his  favourite  Wolsey,  with  which  the 
pope,  without  hesitation,  complied,    and  thereby 
repaid  the  obligations  which  he  o^ed  to  Wolsey 
for  the  active  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  nego- 
tiation, under  the  appearance,  and  with  the  credit 
of  complying  with  the  wishes  of  the  king/ 

The  preparations  for  the  marriage  of  the  prin- 
cess Maiy,  occupied  nearly  two  months,  during  ^^fj'^^ze  of 
which  Louis  XII.  frequently  addressed  himself  by  and    Mary 
letter  to  Wolsey,  entreating  him  with  all  the  impa-  ry Tia.  *** 
tience  of  a  youthful  lover  to  expedite  the  departure 

of 


"  coltellino  nella  poppa  manca,  che  nissuno  lo  vidde  ;  et 
"  volendolo  porre  ad  la  corda  si  venne  mancho,  et  viddeno 
*'  correre  sangue,  et  trovorno  come  lui  si  era  ferito ;  et 
"  questo  fu  Venerdi  mattino,  et  Sabbato  sera  circa  24 
"  hori  si  mori,  con  buono  sentimento ;  et  cosi  morto  per 
"  dare  exemplo  ad  li  altri  questa  mattina  lo  hanno  facto 
"  justitiare."  Bald,  da  Pescia^  ad  Lor.  de*  Med.  28**.  jigost. 
1514.  MSS.Fior. 

^  Soon  afterwards  the  king  sent  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 
a  present  of  two  horses  with  splendid  trappings  for  which 
the  cardinal  returned  a  respectful  letter  of  thanks.  Sec 
Note  H.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  his  intended  bride,  and  assuring  him,  that  his 
^^^'  most  earnest  desire  was  to  see  her  in  France,  and 
1514.  find  himself  along  with  her/  On  the  second  day  of 
jEt.  39.  October,  1514,  she  embarked  at  Dover;  to  which 
place  she  had  been  accompanied  by  the  king  and 
queen,  who  then  consigned  her  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, to  be  conducted  to  Abbeville.  A  numerous 
train  of  the  chief  nobility  also  attended  her  to  that 
city,  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great 
splendour  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  same  month. 
After  the  ceremony,  her  whole  retinue  was  dis- 
missed, except  a  few  confidential  attendants,  among 
whom  was  Ann  Boleyn,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Boleyn.  The  coronation  took  place  shortly 
afterwards  at  Paris,  on  which  occasion  magnificent 
spectacles  were  exhibited,  with  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments, in  which  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  mar- 
quis of  Dorset,  came  off  with  honour.  The  king 
and  queen  of  France  were  spectators ;  but  Louis, 
although  not  at  an  advanced  age,  was  so  infirm, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  recline  upon  a  couch.'' 

The  important  part  which  England  had  lately 
singular  in-  takctt  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  the  nego- 
!wee.rEras-  tiatlons  for  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIL  had  opened 
mus  and  the  ^  niorc  dircct  intercourse  between  this  and  other 

papal  legate, 

Canossa.  COUntricS, 


*  See  Note  I.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

^  Lord  Herbert's  life  of  Henry  Fill,  and  Rafiin's  Hist, 
lib.  XV. 
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countries,  than  had  before  subsisted,  and  certainly  chap, 
contributed  to  promote,  in  no  inconsiderable  de-     xii. 
gree,  the  growth  of  those  studies,  which  had  short-      1514. 
\y  before  been  transplanted  from  Italy,  by  the  la-    -^t.  39. 
bours    of     William    Grocin,    Thomas    Linacer, 
Richard  Pace,  and  other  Englishmen.     Among 
those  learned  foreigners  who  had  fixed  their  resi- 
dence here,  and  were  honoured  with  the  patronage 
and  friendship  of  the  great,  was  Andrea  Ammo- 
nio,  a  native  of  Lucca,  who  held  an  important  of- 
fice in  the  English  court,  and  who  by  his  corres- 
pondence with  Erasmus,  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
the  particular  esteem  of  that  eminent  scholar,  and 
to  have  been  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  talents  and  of  learning.''     The  arrival  of  Canossa 
the  papal  legate,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished 


'  Andreas  Ammonius  was  an  apostolick   notary,  the 
pope's   collector  in  England,   Latin   secretary  to  Henry 
VIII.  and  prebendary  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  in  West- 
minster, and  of  Fordington  and  Writhington,  in  the  church 
of  Salisbury.     Jortin's  life  of  Erasmus.^  fi.  36.     From  a  let- 
ter of  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII.  it  appears,  that  some  diffi- 
culties had  arisen  in  the  appointment  of  Ammonius  to  his 
office  of  receiver,  which  the  pope  submitted  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  king.     Rymer.  Fcedera,  vi.  i.  86.     The  letters 
between  Ammonius,  and  Erasmus,  compose  the  chief  part 
of  the  eighth  book  in  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the 
latter.     He  died  of  the  Sudor  Britannicus^  or  sweating  sick- 
ness, in  the  year  1520,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  Erasm.  Eju  lib^  vu.  -E/<.  4. 

3  E 
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CHAP,  plished  men  of  his  time,  extended  still  further  the 
^11'     literary  intercourse  between    the  two    countries. 
1514.    For  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  his  impor- 
Ml.  39.  tant  mission,  he  had  laid  aside  his  ecclesiastical 
character,  and  appeared  only  as  a  private  gentle- 
man, to  which  rank  he  had  just  pretensions,  both 
by  his  education  and  his  birth,*^    Erasmus  was  then 
in  England,  and  having  been  invited  to  dinner  by 
his  intimate  friend,  Ammonio,  he  there  met  with  a 
stranger  in  a  long  vest,  his  hair  enclosed  in  a  caul, 
or  net,  and  attended  only  by  one  servant.     After 
wondering  for  some  time  at  what  Erasmus  calls  his 
military  air,  he  addressed  his  friend  Andrea,  in 
Greek,  and  inquired  who  this  person  was  ;    to 
which  he  received  for  answer,  in  the  same  language, 
that  he  was  an  eminent  merchant ;  which  it  seems 
Erasmus  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  treating 
him  with  marked  contempt.     The  party  then  sat 
down  to  dinner,  when  Erasmus  and  his  friend  en- 
tered 


*^  He  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Verona,  and  before  his 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  was  denominated  the  count  Lo- 
doVico  Canossa.  By  his  talents  and  integrity  he  acquired 
great  authority  and  reputation  ;  and  was  employed  during 
the  chief  part  of  his  life  in  the  most  important  embassies, 
frequently  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  whose  esteem  and 
confidence  he  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  letters, 
many  of  which  are  published  in  the  Lettere  di  Principle 
under  the  signature  of  //  Vescovo  de  Baiusa,  are  written 
with  great  ability,  and  no  less  freedom  with  i^espect  to  the 
characters  of  the  times  ;  insomuch  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best  in  that  collection. 
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tered  into  conversation  on  various  topicks,  in  which  chap* 
Erasmus  did  not  fail  to  express  his  opinion  of  their  ^^^» 
associate,  who  he  conceived  was  ignorant  of  the  1514. 
language  in  which  he  spoke.  At  length  he  ad-  ■^^-  ^^• 
verted  to  the  politicks  of  the  day,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther the  report  w  as  true,  that  a  legate  was  arrived 
from  the  pope  to  reconcile  the  differences  between 
the  French  and  English  monarchs ;  observing,  that 
the  pope  did  not  want  his  opinion,  otherwise  he 
should  have  recommended,  that  not  a  word  should 
have  been  said  about  peace  ;  but  should  rather  have 
advised  the  establishment  of  a  truce  for  three  years, 
which  might  have  given  time  for  concluding  nego- 
tiations. He  then  proceeded  to  make  further  in- 
quiries respecting  the  legate,  and  asked  whether 
he  was  a  cardinal,  which  led  to  a  jocular  contest 
between  Erasmus  and  his  friend,  all  which  Ca- 
nossa  heard  in  silence.  The  patience  of  the  latter 
being,  however,  at  length  exhausted,  he  first 
spoke  a  few  words  in  Italian,  and  then  turning  to- 
wards Erasmus,  told  him  in  Latin,  that  he  won- 
dered he  would  reside  in  so  illiterate  a  country,  un- 
less he  chose  to  be  the  only  scholar  in  England,  ra- 
ther than  thcj^rst  in  Rome.  Struck  with  the  acute- 
ness  of  this  observation  in  a  merchant,  Erasmus 
replied,  that  he  was  better  satisfied  with  resi- 
ding in  a  country  where  there  v\  ere  many  men 
of  great  learning,  among  whom  he  might  occupy 
the  lowest  place,  than  in  Rome,  where  he  should 

hold 
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CHAP,  hold  no  rank  whatever.'     Erasmus  did  not,  how- 
^^^'     ever,  discover  the  imposition,  until  he  was  after- 
1514.     wards  informed  of  it  by  his  friend,  with  whom  lie 
•^'t.  39.    ^,^g  jj^  j^Q  small  measure  displeased ;  for,  as  he 
justly  observes,  he  might  perhaps  have  used  some 
expressions  respecting  the  legate,  or  even  the  pope, 
which  might  have  proved  to  his  disadvantage. 
From  this  incident  Erasmus  imagined,  that  the 
legate  was  offended  with  him ;  but  this  was  so  far 
from  the  truth,  that  Canossa,  after  his  return  to 
France,  m  hither  he  went  as  apostolick  legate,  and 
where  he  was  appointed  by  Francis  I.  bishop  of 
Bayeux,  wrote  to  invite  Erasmus  to  come  and  re- 
side with  him ;  promising  not  only  to  maintain  him, 
but  to  pay  him  two  hundred  ducats  yearly,  and  to 
provide  him  with  two  horses  and  two  servants  ;  ^  an 

offer 


'  Erasmus  has,  on  other  occasions,  spoken  with  great 
commendation  of  the  state  of  Uterature  in  England,  which 
in  point  of  improvement  he  places  next  to  Itnly.  "  Procul 
"  abest  ab  Italia  Britannia,  sed  eruclitorum  hominum  aesti- 
"  matione  proxima  est."     Efi.  lib.  xxiii.  Efu  5. 

f  The  particulars  of  this  incident  are  given  by  Erasmus 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  Germanus  Brixius.  jEfi.  Jib,  xxiv. 
Ep.  24. 

?  "  Non  voglio  mancar  di  dirvi,  che  trovandomi  in  mi- 
"  gliore  fortuna  del  solito,  ho  scritto  a  quell'  Erasmo,  che 
*'  sapete,  che  se  vuol  venire  a  viver  meco,  io  gii  daro  du- 
"  gento  ducati  I'anno,  &  le  spese  per  due  cavalli,  e  due 
"  bocche,  e  tanto  otio  per  studiare,  quanto  esso  sapra  o 
vorra  prendere.     Potrebbe  essere,  che  si  facesse  beffe  di 
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offer  which  Erasmus  did  not  choose  to  accept ;  and  chap. 
which  it  seems  could  not  remove  from  his  mind  the  ■^^^'  ^ 
ilhberal  disHke  which  he  had  conceived  against  a  ^^^^' 
man  whom  he  had  first  known  and  conversed  with 
in  the  borrowed  character  of  a  merchant.^ 


Mt.  39. 


Whilst  Leo  X.  was  diligently  attending  to  every 
variation  in  the  political  horizon  of  Europe,  the  £ltitnt  "i 
immediate  direction  of  the  Florentine  state  was  still  Florence. 
intrusted  to  his  young  nephew,  Lorenzo  de'  Medi- 
ci, who  continued  to  reside  at  that  city,  and  to 
maintain  the  rank  of  his  ancestors,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family.  But  not- 
withstanding the  authority  of  Lorenzo,  and  the 
external  form  of  a  popular  government,  which 
was  still  preserved,  the  city  of  Florence,  was  at 
this  time  virtually  governed  by  the  Roman  court, 
and  Lorenzo  himself  acted  only  in  conformity  to 


such 


"  me  ;  &  che  m'  invitasse  con  manco  salario  assai,  perche 
*'  manco  ne  merito,  ad  andare  a  star  seco  ;  ma  che  faria  di 
"  me  ?  non  sapendo  io  stampare,  ne  fare  altra  cosa  che  gli 
"  satisfasse  ;  se  forse  non  si  dilettasse  dl  dir  male  al  solito.'* 
JLettera  di  Canossa^  a  Andrea  Ammonio,  Lettere  di  Princi- 
fii^  vol.  x.fi.  18.6.  In  which  last  observation  Canossa  jocu- 
larly alludes  to  his  first  interview  with  Erasmus,  at  the 
house  of  his  friend  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed. 

s  Erasmus,  in  the  year  1532,  thus  speaks  of  Canossa, 
"  Si  nunc  Canossa  parum  bene  est  in  Erasmum  animatus, 
nihil  est  novae  rei.  Solet  spretus  amor  in  iram  vcrti,"  Sec. 
Erasm.  Efi.  lib.  xxiv.  Efi.  24. 
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CHAP,  such  direction  as  he  received  from  the  cardinal 
^^^'  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who  was  the  organ  of  the  will 
1514.  of  the  pope  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  Tuscan 
■^^'  39.  state.  The  amity  which  now  subsisted  between 
the  pope  and  the  other  European  sovereigns,  re- 
stored to  the  city  of  Florence  that  tranquillity 
which  it  had  not  for  many  years  enjoyed  ;  and 
its  history  at  this  period  is  little  more  than  the 
succession  of  its  publick  officers,  and  the  records 
of  those  splendid  exhibitions,  of  which  one  of  the 
chief  objects  was  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  loss  of  their  former  independence. 
These  exhibitions,  first  introduced  by  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  were  peculiar  to  that  city,  and 
were  intended  to  unite  the  charms  of  poetry  with 
the  most  striking  effects  of  picturesque  representa- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  some  well  known  incident 
in  ancient  history,  which  might  admit  of  the  in- 
troduction of  a  splendid  procession,  was  generally 
fixed  upon,  and  neither  expense  nor  labour  was 
spared  in  displaying  it  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
The  triumph  of  Paulus  Emihus  had  thus,  in  the 
time  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  afforded  a  sub- 
ject for  the  talents  of  Francesco  Granacci,  the  fel- 
low pupil  of  Michel-agnolo,  who  had  represented  it 
with  such  a  vai'iety  of  invention,  and  in  so  charac- 
teristick  a  manner,  as  to  have  obtained  great  ap- 
plause. Even  after  the  exile  of  the  Medici  from 
Florence,  these  exhibitions  were  occasionally  con- 
tinued, although  with  circumstances  suitable  to  the 
more  gloomy  and  superstitious  character  of  the 

place. 
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place.  Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  chap. 
by  the  singularity  of  their  inventions,  was  Piero     ^^t. 
di  Cosimo,  a  Tuscan  painter,  who  having  made     1514. 
his  preparations  in  secret,  and  engaged  the  neces-  ^t.  39. 
sary  attendants,  brought   forth,   in   the  midst   of 
the  publick  rejoicings  of  the  city,  the  Triumph  of 
Death.     This  he  represented  by  a  car,  which  was 
drawn  by  black  oxen,  and  painted  with  imitations 
of  bones  and    sculls,    intermingled    with    white 
crosses.     On  the  car  stood  a  large  figure  of  death, 
armed  with  his  scythe,  and  beneath,  in  the  sides 
of  the  car,  were  openings  representing  sepulchres, 
from  which,  as  often  as  the  procession  stopped, 
issued  a  troop  of  persons,  who   being  clothed  in 
black,  and  painted  with  white,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
bones  of  the  human  body,  appeared  m  the  gloom 
of  night  like  so  many  skeletons.     These  figures, 
seating  themselves  on  the  car,  sung  the  verses 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Antonio   Alaroanni, 
among  which  were  the  impressive  lines ; 

"  Fummo  gia  come  voi  sete, 
"  Voi  sarete  come  noi  ; 
"  Morti  siam  come  vedete, 
.  "  Cosi  morti  vedrem  voi." ' 


Once  like  you  we  were, 
Spectres  now  you  see ; 


Such 


»  Vasari^  Vite  de'  Pittori  ii.  387.  The  whole  of  this 
piece  may  be  found  in  the  Canti  Carnascialeschi,  p,  131. 
Ed.Fior.  1558. 
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CHAP.  Such  as  we  now  are, 

XII.  Such  you  soon  shall  be. 

1514. 

Mt.  39.  This  spectacle,  which  was  accompanied  by- 
great  crowds  of  attendants,  with  appropriate  stan- 
dards and  devices,  affected  the  whole  city  with 
mingled  sentiments  of  surprise  and  horrour  ;  but 
the  novelty  of  the  sight,  and  the  invention  which 
it  displayed,  excused  so  bold  an  attempt,  and  even 
obtained  for  the  artist  great  commendation.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that  a  deeper 
meaning  was  couched  under  this  exhibition,  than 
might  at  first  sight  have  been  suspected,  and  that 
it  was  in  fact  intended  by  the  adherents  of  the 
banished  family  of  the  Medici,  to  represent  the 
wretched  and  deathlike  state  of  Florence,  whilst 
deprived  of  those  to  whom  she  had  been  indebted 
for  her  former  happiness  and  glory. 

The  twenty-fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
camiiius.  1514,  being  the  anniversary  festival  of  St.  John 
the  baptist,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city  of  Florence, 
and  which  had  for  ages  been  celebrated  by  the  in- 
habitants with  particular  hilarity,  was  fixed  upon 
by  the  young  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  splendid  spectacle,  accompanied  with 
tournaments  and  rejoicings,  intended  to  commemo- 
rate the  return  of  the  Medici  to  Florence,  and  the 
recent  elevation  of  the  family.  This  intelligence 
no  sooner  arrived  at  Rome,  than  it  threw  the 
whole  court  into  commotion,    and   the  concerns 

of 
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of  nations,  and  the  interests  of  the  church,  were  chap. 
forgotten  for  a  while  in  the  anticipated  pleasures  of     xii. 
this  great  event.     Many  of  the  cardinals  requested     is  14. 
permission  to  be  present  at  Florence  on  the  occa-  '^^-  '^^' 
sion.     Among  these  were  Cibb,  and  Rossi,  both 
near  relations  of  the  pontiff,  the  cardinals  of  Fer- 
rara,    and  of   Aragon,    Comaro,    Bibbiena,  and 
Sauli ;    who  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
pope,    prepared  for  their  journey,    and  that   the 
dignity  of   their  rank   might   not    prevent    their 
sharing  in  the  amusements  of  the  populace,   they 
determined  to  assume  boiTOwed  characters.  ^    The 
cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  although  at  that  time 
indisposed,  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  accom- 
pany his  brethren ;  and  even  the  supreme  pontiff 
interested  himself  with  such  warmth  in  the  pre- 
paration and  conduct  of  this  spectacle,  as  evidently 
demonstrated  that  he  would   himself  have  been 
present,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  a  sense  of 
the  decorum  due  to  his  high  station.     He  gave, 
however,  positive  directions  that  the  most  minute 
account  of  whatever  might  occur,  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  day  to  day.  ^     His  brother 
Giuliano,  under  less  restraint,  and  accompanied 
by  his  friend  Agostino  Chigi,  again  visited  his  na- 
tive place.     The  principal  incident  proposed  to  be 
represented  was  the  Triumph  of  Camillus,  after 

his 

J  Lettere  di  Balth.  da  Peaciu.  MSS.  Ficr, 

k  V.  Ibid. 
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c  H  A  P.  his   victory  over   the  Gauls.      In  order  to  give 
XII.     greater  magnificence  and  novelty  to  the  procession, 
1514.     Lorenzo  requested  that  the  pope  would  permit  the 
Mt.  39.   elephant  and  other  animals,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  king  of  Portugal,    to  be 
sent  to  Florence.     This  request  the  pope  thought 
proper  to  decline  as  far  as  respected  the  elephant, 
which  it  was  alleged  could  not,  on  account  of  the 
tenderness  of  his  feet,  travel  to  so  great  a  distance ; 
but  the  two  leopards  and  the  panther  were  sent, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Persian  keeper.     That 
these  spectacles,  besides  tending  to  reconcile  the 
Florentines  to  their  dependent  situation,  generally 
concealed  some  political  allusion,  has  already  been 
observed ;  and  the  Triumph  of  Camillus  was  un- 
doubtedly selected  with  a  particular  reference  to  the 
late  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy.     The  very 
recent  accommodation  of  all  differences  between 
Louis  XII.  and  the  pope  had,  however,  in  some 
degree  changed  the  disposition  and  views  of  the 
Roman  court,   and  although  it  was  not  thought 
absolutely  necessary  to  abandon  the  subject  pro- 
posed, and  to  adopt  one  of  a  less  hazardous  ten- 
dency,   yet   strict    admonitions  were  given    that 
nothing  offensive  to  the  French  nation,   who  were 
stated  to  be  particularly  susceptible  of  such  insults, 
should  be  allowed  to  take  place. ' 

The 


'  Lettere  di  Balth.  da  Pescia.  MSS.  Flor. 
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The  extreme  attention  paid  by  the  Medici  to  c  h  a  p. 
the  acquisition  of  populai' favour  and  applause  is     ^^^* 


sti'ikingly  manifested  in  the  correspondence  be-  1514. 
tween  Rome  and  Florence  on  this  occasion.  Lo-  ^^'  ^^' 
renzo  is  reminded,  that  in  the  giostra,  or  tourna-  '^^^^T 
ments,  which  were  to  take  place,  and  of  which 
great  expectations  had  been  formed,  he  should  be 
particularly  cautious  in  making  such  choice  of  his 
partisans  as  might  ensure  his  success,  so  that  the 
honour  might  rest  with  the  family,  as  had  been 
usual  on  former  occasions.  He  is  also  advised  not  to 
rely  on  the  Florentines,  but  to  engage  on  his  party 
strangers,  who  had  been  more  accustomed  to  such 
exercises ;  in  other  words  he  was  to  assure  himself 
of  the  victory  before  he  entered  the  lists. ""  The 
prudent  advice  of  his  political  preceptors,  was  ac- 
companied by  the  still  more  cautious  admonitions 
of  his  mother  Alfonsina,  who  then  resided  at 
Rome,  and  felt  all  the  solicitude  which  a  fond 
parent  may  be  supposed  to  experience,  on  such  an 
occasion,  for  an  only  son.  "  Your  mother  has 
"  been  informed,"  says  the  faithful  secretar}",  who 
transmitted  to  Florence  the  instructions  of  the  Ro- 
man court,  "  that  you  practise  yourself  in  tilting, 
"  wearing  heavy  armour,  and  managing  the  great 
"  horse,  which  may  in  all  probability  be  injurious 
*',  to  your  health.     I  can  scarcely  express  to  you 

"  how 


■*  Lettere  di  Balth.  da  Peacia.  MSS.  Flar. 
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c  H  A  P.  "  how  much  she  is  dissatisfied   with  these  pro- 
^ii-      "  ceedings.     In  the  greatest  distress  she  has  en- 
1514,     "  joined  me  to  write  to  you  on  her  behalf,  and  to 
Mt.  39.   <«  observe  to  you,  that  although  your  ancestors  have 
"  displayed  their  courage  on  similar  occasions,  yet 
"  you  should  consider  who,  and  what  they  were. 
"  When  Piero  di  Cosmo  appeared  in  a  tournament, 
*'  his  father,  who  governed  the  city,  was  then  liv- 
"  ing,  as  was  also  his  brother.     At  the  time  Lo- 
"  renzo  exhibited,  his  father  was  also  in  being, 
"  and  he  had  a  brother,  Giuliano,  the  father  of  our 
*'  most  reverend  Cardinal ;    and  when  the  same 
"  Giuliano    tilted,     Lorenzo    himself   governed. 
"  When  your  father  appeared  in  the  lists,  he  had 
"  two  sons  and  two  brothers ;    notwithstanding 
"  which,  he  did  not  escape  blame.     You  are  yet 
"  young,  and  the  magnificent  Giuliano  and  your- 
*'  self  (both  of  you  yet  unmarried,  and  he  infirm 
"  in  his  constitution)  are  the  only  support  of  the  fa- 
"  mily.     You  cannot,  therefore,  commit  a  greater 
*'  errourthan  by  persevering  in  such  conduct ;  and 
"  she  recommends  that  you  should  rather  engage 
*'  others  in  the  contest,  and  stand  by  to  enjoy  the 
"  entertainment ;     thereby  consulting  your  own 
"  safety,  and  preserving  the  hopes  of  your  family. "" 
How  far  these  remonstrances  were  effectual  it  is  of 
little  importance  to  inquire ;  but  they  serve  to  show, 
with  what  a  l"iabitual  solicitude  every  circumstance 

was 
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was  regarded  which  could  contribute  to  the  support  chap. 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  family  of  Medici;     xii. 
when  even  the  solicitations  of  a  mother,  to  prevail  on     1 5 1 4. 
a  son  to  attend  to  his  personal  safety,  were  supposed  -"^t.  39. 
to  be  most  strongly  enforced  by  such  an  argument. 

The  preparation  of  the  apparatus,  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  far  as  respected  the  machinery  and  deco- 
rations of  the  painter,  was  intrusted  to  Francesco 
Granacci,  the  same  artist  who  had  displayed  his  ta- 
lents with  so  much  applause  in  the  service  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent ;  and  his  invention  and  abi- 
lity in  executing  the  task  imposed  upon  him  is 
highly  celebrated  in  the  records  of  his  art."  Be- 
sides the  furnishing  appropriate  designs  for  the 
cars,  standards,  dresses,  escutcheons,  and  em- 
blems attending  this  magnificent  spectacle,  Gra- 
nacci erected  a  triumphal  arch  opposite  to  the  great 
gate  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Marco,  in  a  rich  and 
ornamental  style  of  architecture.  Several  histori- 
cal pieces  finely  painted,  so  as  to  imitate  tablets  in 
basso  re/ievoy  and  elegant  statues  modelled  in  clay, 
gave  additional  grandeur  to  this  temporary  struc- 
ture, and  on  the  summit  of  the  arch  appeared  in 
large  characters,^ 

LEONI  X.  PONT.  MAX.  FIDEI  CULTORI. 

On 


•  Vasariy   Vite  de*  Pittori.  ii.  388. 

P  Vaaariy  Vite  de*  Pittori.  ii.  388.     It  must,  however,  be 

observe^, 
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CHAP.       On  the  return  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  Rome, 

^i^-     he  was  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Lorenzo,  for 

1514.     the  purpose  of  dehberating  with  the  pope  and  the 

Mt.  39.  cardinal  de'  Medici,  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted 

Deiibera.      f^j,  increasing;  the  power  and  authority  of  the  fami- 

tions    at  D  1  J 

Rome  for  ag-  \y^  ^Lud  sccuriug  it  agaiust  those  dangers  to  which 
the  family  of  it  might  bc  cxposcd,  in  case  it  should  be  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  the  pontiff.  The  cardinal  had 
already  made  a  decisive  election,  in  devoting  him- 
self to  the  church,  and  from  his  high  station  and 
the  influence  which  he  now  possessed,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  lay  the  foimdations  from  which  he  hoped  to 
rise  to  that  supreme  dignity  which  he  afterwards 
obtained.  It  was  therefore  only  in  the  persons  of 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  that  the  pope  could  realize 
those  secular  honours,  which  he  considered  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  establishment  and  aggrandizement 
of  his  family.  The  character  and  disposition  of 
these  near  relatives  were,  however,  widely  different. 
Of  all  the  descendants  of  the  Medici,  Giuliano 
seems  to  have  inherited  the  least  of  the  ambition  of 
his  ancestors.  Attached  to  the  studies  of  poUte  li- 
terature, 


observed,  that  Vasari  is  mistaken  both  in  the  year,  and  the 
occasion  of  these  rejoicings,  which  he  places  in  15  13,  on 
the  arrival  of  Leo  X.  at  Florence.  The  celebration  of  this 
festival  was  in  1514,  and  Leo  did  not  visit  Florence  until 
the  end  of  the  year  following.  The  verses  sung  on  this  joy- 
ful occasion,  written  by  the  Florentine  historian,  Jacopo 
Nardi,  have  been  preserved  in  the  Canti  Carnascialeschi. 
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terature,  and  delighted  with  the  society  of  those  chap. 
men  of  learning  and  of  talents  whom  he  met  with  at     xii. 
Rome,  he  preferred  the  charms  of  private  life  to  the     1 5  u. 
exercise  of  that  authority  which  was  within  his    -^t.  39. 
grasp.      The  delicacy  of  his  constitution  was  per- 
haps an  additional  motive  to  the  choice  which  he 
had  made  ;    yet  he  was  not  without  pretensions  to 
military  honours,  and  had  frequently  been  in  arms 
during  the  various  attempts  of  the  Medici  to  rees- 
tablish themselves  in  their  native  place.     His  ne- 
phew Lorenzo  had  on  the  contrary,  already  given 
sufficient  indications  of  a  bold  and  aspiring  mind. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  Floren- 
tine state,  in  which  he  held  no  ostensible  rank,  ex- 
cept such  as  he  enjoyed  in  common  with  other  ci- 
tizens, he  had  already  begun  to  estrange  himself 
from  the  society  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  military  exercises,  in  the  hope  of  being 
enabled,  by  the  support  of  the  pontiff,  either  to  as- 
sume the  absolute  dominion  of  his  native  place,  or 
to  obtain  an  independent  sovereignty  in  some  other 
part  of  Italy. 

The  result  of  these  deliberations  appeared  in  the 
measures  soon  afterwards  adopted  by  the  pontiff;  deTii^'pT' 
which  have  given  occasion  to  the  historians  of  these  '^f  '''?'^"" 

^  •f  Naples 

times  to  charge  him  with  inconsistency  in  his  de-  ^""^  ^''^  '^"'- 

•'  chies  of  Fer- 

signs  and  conduct,  but  which,  a  nearer  view  of '■-raaudur- 
the  state  of  Europe,  compared  with  his  own  situ-^r 
tion,  and  that  of  his  family,  will  perhaps  sufficiently 
explain.     The  character  of  Leo  X.  now  stood  high 

in 
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c  H  A  P.  In  the  estimation  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
^^^*  dom.  Although  not  of  royal  descent,  he  was  con- 
1514.  sidered  in  his  own  person  as  the  representative  of 
^t.  39.  the  most  respectable  family  in  Europe,  that  did  not 
assufne  the  insignia  of  sovereignty.  To  this  was 
added  the  dignity  of  his  high  office,  which  entitled 
him  to  take  the  precedence  of  the  proudest  monarchs 
of  the  time ;  and  these  pretensions  to  superiour  re- 
spect were  strengthened  by  the  active  and  impor- 
tant part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  political  transac- 
tions of  the  times.  It  is  true,  it  had  been  princi- 
pally, if  not  wholly  owing  to  his  interference,  that 
the  emperour  elect  and  the  catholick  king  had  been 
disappointed  in  their  endeavours  to  effect  the  pro- 
posed alliance  with  the  crown  of  France ;  but  Leo 
had  so  conducted  himself  on  this  occasion,  as  to 
retain  the  favour  of  those  sovereigns,  even  whilst 
he  counteracted  their  purposes.  By  the  emperour 
elect  and  the  Venetian  state  he  had  been  appointed 
the  arbiter  of  their  differences ;  and  although  his 
decision  had  hitherto  been  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  continual  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  and  the  ava- 
rice and  ambition  of  the  cardinal  of  Gurck,**  yet  he 

still 


q  It  appears  from  the  private  correspondence  of  the  Me- 
dici family,  that  the  cardinal  wished  to  obtain  20  or  25,000 
ducats  from  the  Venetians,  and  the  dignity  of  legate  from 
ti^j  pope.  As  this  information  is  derived  from  the  confi- 
dential secretary  w^ho  was  employed  in  this  transaction, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  v.  Lettere  di 
Balth.  da  Pescia,  MSS.  Flor. 
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Still  maintained  his  credit  with  both  parties.     The  chap. 
influence  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Enghsh     ^^^'  . 
councils  was  apparent  on  many  important  occasions,     1 5 1 4. 
and  might  be  accounted  for,  not  only  from  the  great  -^t.  39, 
attachment  and  respect  which  Henry  yet  entertain- 
ed for  the  Roman  see,  but  from  the  earnest  desire 
of  Wolsey  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  pontiflT. 
Of  all  the  European  sovereigns,  Louis  XII.  was 
the  prince  with  whom  Leo  stood  in  the  most  deli- 
cate situation ;  yet  Louis  was  the  very  potentate 
whose  favour  he  considered  as  of  greater  importance 
to  him  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest.     He  was  now 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  di- 
vert the  king  from  his  projected  expedition  against 
Milan;  and  as  the  facilities  afforded  the  king  by  his 
new  alliance  with  England,  left  little  doubt  of  his 
success,  it  became  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation 
to  the  pontiff,  how  he  might  best  counteract  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  this  measure,  or  rather 
how  he  might  convert  it  to  the  advantage  of  himself 
and  his  family.     For  this  purpose  he  turned  his 
views  towards  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  conceiving, 
that  from  the  advanced  age  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
an  opportunity  would  soon  be  afforded  both  to 
Louis  XII.  and  himself,  of  interfering  in  its  con- 
cerns, and  perhaps  of  occupying  its  government, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  young  archduke ;  for  whom 
it  would  not  in  such  case  be  difficult  to  find  suffi- 
cient employment  in  other  parts  of  his  widely  disse- 
vered dominions.    This  important  acquisition  Leo 
probably  destined  for  his  brother  Giuliano  ;  whilst 
VOL.  II.  3  G  the 
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CHAP,  the  State  of  Tuscany,  to  which  he  also  hoped  to 
^"-     unite  the  dutchies  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  were  the 
1514.     intended  inheritance  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo.     By 
iEt.  39.   these  means  the  family  of  the  Medici  would  have 
enjoyed  a  decisive  superiority  over  any  other  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  subsequent  union  of  these  terri- 
tories, which  was  likely  to  take  place  at  no  distant 
period,  would  liave  held  an  important  rank  among 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 


Secret  alli- 
ance 


No  sooner  was  this  ambitious  project  determin- 
be'tween  cd  on  at  Romc,  than  Leo  not  only  began  openly  to 
LTuirxii.'"^  relax  in  his  opposition  to  the  king,  respecting  his 
pretensions  on  the  Milanese,  but  actually  to  make 
representations  to  him,  to  prevent  his  relinquish- 
ing his  projected  enterprise ;  assuring  him  that  the 
Spanish  army  in  Italy  was  greatly  diminished  in  its 
numbers  ;  that  the  soldiery  were  unpaid,  the  peo- 
ple of  Milan  wretched  and  dissatisfied,  and  that 
with  respect  to  the  Swiss,  there  was  no  one  who 
would  undertake  to  subsidize  them,  and  that  it 
was  well  known  they  would  not  move  without  such 
an  inducement.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  the 
king  to  understand,  that  he  would  exert  his  influ- 
ence with  Ottaviano  Fregoso,  to  restore  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king  at  Genoa,  where  the  fortress  of  the 
Lanterna  was  yet  in  possession  of  the  French.  Af- 
ter having  thus  manifested  his  dispositions,  Leo 
addressed  himself  to  the  cardinal  Sanseverino,  who 
was  then  considered  as  the  agent  of  the  French  mo- 
narch 
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narch  at  Rome/  by  whose  means  he  proposed  to  c  h  a  p. 
the  king,  that  as  the  jealousy  of  other  powers  would     ^^J* 
not  at  this  juncture  permit  them  to  enter  into  an     1514. 
ostensible  and  avowed  alliance,  it  was  his  desire  ^t.  39. 
that  they  should  at  least  lay  the  foundation  of  that 
future  union,  which  he  hoped  would  ere  long  be 
established  between  them.     For  this  purpose  the 
pope  transmitted  to  the  king  certain  minutes,  as 
heads  of  a  private  treaty,  on  w  hich  he  requested  to 
know  his  sentiments.     The  French  monarch  in  re- 
ply, expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  him  by  the  pontiff;    but  whether 
some  of  these  propositions  were  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  require  long  deliberation,  or  whether  an)^  other 
circumstance  prevented  the  king  from  returning  an 
earlier  answer ;  certain  it  is,  that  he  did  not  send 
his  definitive  reply  to  Rome  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
days,  or  thereabouts.     Although  this  delay  may 
appear  inconsiderable,  yet  from  the  critical  nature 
of  the  business,  it  alarmed  the  pontiff,  who  proba- 
bly conceived,  that  if  Louis  disclosed  this  commu-       < 
nication  to  the  emperour  elect  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  it  might  draw  down  upon  him  their  resent- 
ment.    He  therefore  availed  himself  of  an  opportu- 
nity which  was  at  this  season  afforded  him,  of  re- 
newing his  treaties  with  those  sovereigns  for  the 
term  of  a  year,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
bound  themselves  to  the  mutual  defence  of  their 

respective 


•■     Guicciard,  Storia.  d'  ItaUlib.  xii.  ii.  74. 
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CHAP,  respective  states.  The  reply  of  the  king  of  France 
XII'  to  the  proposals  of  the  pope,  arrived  immediately 
1514.  after  the  signing  these  treaties,  and  the  king  there- 
at. 39.  by  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  the  terms  of 
amity  offered  by  the  pontiff;  suggesting,  however, 
that  as  one  article  in  the  minutes  obliged  the  king 
to  the  protection  of  the  Tuscan  state,  and  of  Giuliano 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  they  should  become  parties  in  the  engagement. 
On  the  arrival  of  this  answer,  the  pope  excused 
himself  to  the  king  for  his  apparent  precipitancy,  in 
renewing  his  treaties  with  the  house  of  Aragon  and 
Austria,  the  cause  of  which  he  attributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  unexpected  hesitation  of  the  king 
himself.  This  apology  Louis  thought  proper  to 
consider  as  satisfactory,  and  the  convention  was 
agreed  on.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent  the 
terms  from  transpiring,  they  were  not  declared  by 
any  publick  instrument,  but  remained  in  the  form 
of  a  schedule,  under  the  signature  of  the  respective 
parties.^ 


Motives  of 
Leo  X. 


These  extraordinary  measures  are  attributed  by 
a  great  contemporary  historian  to  the  artifice  and 
insincerity  of  the  pope,  who  either  conceiving  that 
the  king  of  France  would  undertake  this  expedi- 
tion without  his  incitement,  expected,  in  case  it 
should  prove  successful,  to  secure  his  favour,  or 

knowing, 


*  Guicciard.  Storia  d'  ItaU  Ub»  xii.  ii.  75. 
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knowing,  that  in  the  truce  which  Louis  had  entered  chap. 
into  with  the  Spanish  monarch  and  the  emperour     ^^^' 
elect,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  not  attack  the     1 5  u. 
state  of  Milan,  was  desirous  of  embroiling  him    -^t.  39. 
with  those  powers/     It  may,  however,  be  presu- 
med, that  Leo  had  yet  more  important  objects  in 
view,  and  that  he  was  at  this  period  sincere  in  his 
endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  French  monarch  to 
make  another  descent  upon  Italy.      The  secret 
treaty  undoubtedly  contained  some  articles  favour- 
able to  the  advancement  of  the  family  of  the  Me- 
dici ;  and  Leo  might  suppose,  that  if  he  assisted 
the  king  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  favourite  an 
object  as  the  recovery  of  Milan,  he  might  in  return 
expect  his  aid  in  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  Na- 
ples ;  a  proposition  to  which  there  is  indeed  reason 
to  believe  that  the  French  monarch  had  given  his 
express  consent."     If  this  great  object  could  have 
been  accomplished,  Leo  would  not  only  have  laid 

the 


*  Guicciard.  Storia  d' Italia  lib,  xii.  ii.  76. 

u  Guicciardini  himself  informs  us,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
was  apprehensive,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  pope  aspi- 
red to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  his  brother  Giuliano,  lib, 
xii.  74,  to  which  he  afterwards  adds,  '*  che  il  Re  di  P'rancia 
"  prometteva  aiutare  il  pontefice  ad  acquistare  il  Regno 
"  di  Napoli,  o  per  la  Chiesa,  o  per  Giuliano  suo  frateilo," 
hb.  xii.  ii.  76.  A  circumstance  which  fully  explains  the 
conduct  of  the  pontiff,  in  attempting  to  prevail  on  the  king 
of  France  to  hasten  his  expedition  to  Italy. 
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CHAP,  the  foundation  of  a  splendid  monarchy  in  his  own. 
^^^'     family,  but  would  have  rescued  the  most  extensive 
1514.     state  in  Italy,  from  the  opprobrium   of  a  ioreign 
Mt.  39.   yoke.     In  sacrificing  to  this  acquisition  the  dutchy 
,  of  Milan,  he  might  also  perhaps  have  looked  for- 

ward to  a  time  when  he  might  be  able,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Swiss,  with  whom  he  still  maintained  a 
secret  but  strict  alliance,  to  repeat  the  part  which 
he  had  acted  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  thus  by 
liberating  Italy  from  both  the  Spaniards  and  the 
French,  to  place  on  tlie  head  of  his  brother  the 
only  crown  of  which  that  country  could  boast. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  proposed  union  between 
the  French  monarch  and  Leo  X.  it  had  been  fur- 
tlier  agreed  that  a  family  alliance  should  be  formed 
between  them  by  the  marriage  of  Giuliano  de' 
Medici,  with  Filiberta,  daughter  of  Philip  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  sister  to  Louisa,  the  mother  of 
Francis  duke  of  Angouleme,  who  succeeded  at 
no  distant  period  to  the  crown  of  France  by  the 
name  of  Francis  I.  This  marriage,  notwithstand- 
ing the  important  alterations  which  soon  afterwards 
occurred,  was  celebrated  in  the  early  pait  of  the 
ensuing  year,  and  although  unproductive  of  any 
offspring,  probably  led  the  way  to  those  future 
alliances,  by  which  the  family  of  the  Medici  became 
so  closely  connected  with  the  royal  house  of  France, 
and  which  all  Christendom  has  had  such  ample 
reason  to  deplore. 

But 
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But  whether  the  proposed  attempt  was  frustra-  chap. 
ted  by  the  unexpected  hesitation  of  the  king,  and     xii. 
the  consequent  engagements  of  the  pontiff  with     isu. 
other  powerjs,  or  by  the  reluctance  of  Giuliano  de'   ■^^'  ^^* 
Medici  to  take  an  active  part  in  so  bold  and  ha-  *-'"  *''''^^» 

1  .  .       .       •  ,  -  'he  city  o^ 

zardous  a  transaction ;  certam  it  is,  that  Leo  soon  Moden«. 
relinquished  his  representations  to  Louis  XIL  on 
this  subject,  and  began  to  adopt  the  most  decisive 
measures  for  the  defence  of  his  new  possessions  in 
Lombardy,  and  for  defeating  the  projected  expe- 
dition of  the  French  monarch  against  the  states  of 
Milan.  He  therefore  gladly  availed  himself  of  an 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  necessities  of  the 
emperour  elect,  Maximilian,  of  purchasing  from 
that  sovereign  the  city  and  state  of  Modena,  for  a 
sum  of  forty  thousand  gold  ducats,  subject  to  a 
right  of  redemption  in  the  emperour  on  repayment 
of  the  money,  \vhich  there  was  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  he  would  ever  be  enabled  to  reim- 
burse'' This  acquisition  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  pontiff,  as  it  opened  an  uninterrupted 
communication  between  the  states  of  the  church 
and  the  cities  of  Reggio,  Parma,  and  Piacenza, 
and  in  conjunction  with  those  territories,  compo- 
sed a  rich  and  populous  district  of  no  inconsiderable 
extent  and  importance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  between  the  empe- 
rour elect,  Maximilian,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the 

Venetian 

'  Mura(ori.  Annali  d' Italia  x.  108. 
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CHAP.  Venetian  state,  was  carried  on  with  great  activity ; 

'^■^'     and  as  tlie  latter  was  considered  as  the  bulwark  of 

1514.    Europe  against  the  Turks,  Leo  availed  himself  of 

JKt.  39.  ^Y\Q  information  lately  received  respecting  the  suc- 

Leo  endea.    (^ggcjeg  of  thc  Turkish  arms,  to  attempt  once  more 

voars  to  re- 

conciiethe    to  cfFect  a  reconciliation  between  the  contending 
with  the     powers,  well  knowing,  that  if  he  could  detach  the 
an7th/''en"  Vcnetiaus  from  their  alliance  with  Louis  XIL  it 
perour  elect,  ^^.q^j^  either  prcvcut  his  proposed  expedition  to 
Milan,  or  in  all  probability  frustrate  his  expected 
success.  To  this  end  he  despatched  as  his  legate 
to  Venice  the  celebrated  Pietro  Bembo,  who  still 
enjoyed  the  office  of  his  domestick  secretary,  with 
directions  to  exert  all  his  efforts  for  the  purpose  of 
prevailing  on  his  countrymen  to    listen  to  such 
overtures  of  pacification,  as  the  pope  was  already 
authorized  on  the  part  of  their  adversaries  to  pro- 
pose. 

Legation  of       BciTibo  liavins:  undertaken  this  task,  proceeded 

Beinbo    to  . 

veiuce.  from  Rome  towards  his  native  place ;  and  that  he 
might  not  commit  himself  by  any  unguarded  ex- 
pression in  a  negotiation  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  he, 
in  the  course  of  his  journey,  reduced  into  writing 
the  arguments  which  he  judged  proper  on  such  an 
occasion,  Vv'hich  he  read  as  a  proposto,  or  proposi- 
tion, from  the  pontiff  to  the  senate.  This  singular 
document  yet  remains,  and  throw  s  a  strong  light 
on  the  state  of  publick  affairs,  and  on  the  conduct 
which  the  pope  thought  it  consistent  with  his  duty 
or  his  interest  to  pursue.     After  expatiating  in 

ample 
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ample  terms  on  the  services  which  the  pope  had  chap. 
sought  to  render    to  the  republick,    the  orator     ^^^' 
adverts  to  the  part  which  Leo  X.  had  acted  in     1514. 
effecting    a    reconcihation    and    alliance   between    -^t.  39. 
France  and  England,  and  to  the  encouragement 
which  he  had  given  to  Louis  XIL  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Milan,    whence   he   expected   some 
*'  advantages  might  have  accrued  to  the  Venetian 
state."     The  delay  of  the  king  in  this  long  threat- 
ened attempt,  is  attributed  to  his  indifference,  or 
to  his  \\eariness  of  a  contest  which  had  involved 
him  in  such  enormous   expense.     Under  these 
circumstances,  the  legate  earnestiy  advises  the  Ve- 
netians to  terminate  their  differences  with  the  empe- 
rour  elect  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  abandon 
their  alliance  with  France ;  in  which  case  he  pro- 
poses to  them,  on  the  authority  of  his  catholick 
majesty,  that  all  their  continental  possessions  occu- 
pied by  their  enemies,  excepting  only  the  city  of 
Verona,  then  held  by  the  emperour,  should  be 
restored  to  them ;  they  paying  to  the  emperour 
four  hundred  thousand  gold  florins,  or  such  other 
sum  as  the  pope  should   judge  reasonable.     In 
directing  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  impro- 
bability of  their  deriving  any  future  benefit  from 
their  alliance  with  France,  the  legate  adduces  argu- 
ments of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.     "  It  may 
not  only,"  says  he,  "  be  expected,  but  believed, 
that  the  king  of  France   has  relinquished   his 
"  attempt  upon  Italy.    Some  months  have  elapsed 
since  he  concluded  the  treaty  with  England,  at 
VOL.  II.  3  H  which 


(i 
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CHAP.  "  which  time  he  had  twenty  thousand  men  inarms 
^^^'     "  for  this  enterprise,  and  might  have  engaged  in 
1514.     "it  with  the  consent  and  favour  of  the  pope,  and 
Mt.  39.  «  vvith  the  reputation  acquired  by  his  new  alliance. 
'*  At  that  time  he  might  also  have  attacked  his 
"  adversaries  whilst  they   were   unprepared    and 
'         *'  unwilling  to  oppose  him,    as  well  from   other 
"  circumstances  as  from  their   reverence  for  his 
"  holiness,  who  would  openly  have  favoured  his 
"  cause.     If  therefore  he  would  not  engage  in  this 
*'  attempt,  although  invited  and  solicited  by  the 
"  pope,  how  can  it  be  supposed,  that  he  Avill  now 
"  undertake  it,  when  the   Swiss,  the   Spaniards, 
"  the  emperour,  the  states  of  Milan,  of  Florence, 
*'  and  of  Genoa,  are  all  united  with  his  holiness  to 
"  oppose  him,  and  are  employed  in  preparations 
"  for  that  purpose  ?  Add  to  this,  that  he  has  lately 
"  married  a  beautiful  wife,  who  will  daily  with- 
"  draw  his  mind  more  and  more  from  the  concerns 
"  of  war.     There  are  indeed  some,    who  think 
"  that  these  nuptials  will  abridge  his  days,  or  rather 
*'  render  them  very  short  indeed;  considering  that 
"  he  is  already  advanced  in  years,  not  remarkable 
*'  for  his  continence,  and  devoted  to  the  love  of 
"  this  young  damsel,  who  is  not  more  than  eigh- 
"  teen  years  of  age,  and  the  most  beatiful  and 
"  attractive  woman  that  has  been  seen  in  France 
*'  for  many  years.  In  short,  he  is  said  to  be  already 
"  on  the  decline,  and  to  have  contracted  complaints* 
"  which  will  shortly  bring  him  to  the  grave." 

When 
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When  the  legate  ventured  not  only  to  utter,  but  chap. 

to  commit  to  writing  such  observations  as  these  on     ^IJ- 

so  great  a  monarch,  the  avowed  ally  of  his  master,     1514. 

it  is  no  wonder  that  he  entreated  his  hearers,  "  in    ^t*  ^^' 

"  the  name  of  heaven,  to  bury  them  in  eternal  se- 

"  crecy."     After  having  exerted  all  his  eloquence 

in  endeavouring  to  pre^"ail  on  the  senate  to  accede 

to  his  propositions,  he  proceeds  to  lay  before  them 

in  strong  terms  the  consequences  of  their  refusal, 

which  he  asserts  will  infallibly  lead  to  a  conclusion 

of  the  treaty  already  in  agitation,  between  the  king 

of  Spain,  the  Swiss,  the  states  of  Milan,  Genoa, 

and  Florence,  and  the  pope  ;  who  would  be  under 

the  necessity  of  regarding  tlie  Venetians  as  their 

common  enemy. 

But  althoue'h  this  oration  has  been  ree-arded  as  a  "^'^^  ^^"='*'' 

'-'  '-'  refuse  to 

specimen  of  diplomatick  skill  and  eloquence,  it  fail-  comply  with 
ed  to  produce  the  intended  effect  on  the  minds  of  tions. 
the  Venetian  senators  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
in  committing  topicks  of  so  delicate  a  nature  to  the 
formality  of  a  written  composition,  the  Roman  le- 
gate acted  the  part  rather  of  a  scholastick  rhetor, 
than  of  a  judicious  negotiator.     A  few  days  after- 
wards, Bembo  was  again  admitted  into  the  senate, 
when  a  written  paper  was  read  to  him  in  reply  to 
his  oration,  by  which,  after  expressions  of  respect 
to  his  holiness,  the  senate  refuses  either  to  relin- 
quish Verona  to  the  emperour,  or  to  annul  their 
alliance  with  the   king  of  France.     This  answer 
was  immediately  des^^atched  to  Rome  by  Agostino 

Beuz, 
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CHAP.  Beazzano,  a  scholar  of  considerable  eminence,  who 
^i  ■•     accompanied  Bembo  on  his  legation ;   and  Bembo 
1514_     himself  soon  afterwards  followed;  but  he  was  so 
Mt.  39.   fatigued  with  his  journey,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
rest  on  his  return  a  few  days  at  Pesaro,  where  he 
met  with  his  friends  Madonna  Emilia  Pia,  and  the 
dutchess  Elizabetta,  the  widow  of  Giiidubaldo  da 
Montefeltro  duke  of  Urbino.     Bembo  was  aware 
that  he  might  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  feigned 
indisposition,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  society  of 
these  amiable  and  accomjjlished  women  ;  but  in  a 
letter  to  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  which  bears  date 
1515.     the  first  day  of  the  year  1515,  he  makes  the  most 
solemn  asseverations  that  his  illness  is  not  a  pre- 
text ;  and  if  his  assurances  were  not  believed,  his 
delay  was  excused,  by  his  friends  and  his  patrons 
at  Rome. 

Historical  Thls  cmbassy  of  Bembo  to  the  Venetian  state, 

mistakes  re-  i  •  r"       i 

specting  this  was  not   only  unproductive   of  those  advantages 
negotiation,  ^j^'^j^  ^|^g  poutift'  cxpcctcd  to  dcrivc  from  it ;  but, 

if  we  may  place  implicit  confidence  in  some  of  the 
historians  of  those  times  it  tended  to  injure  the 
character  of  the  pontiff"  in  the  estimation  of  the 
French  monarch ;  who  is  said  to  have  been  now 
fully  convinced  of  the  insincerity  of  the  pope,  and 
to  have  renewed  his  negotiations  with  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  preparatory  to  his  intended  attack  on  the 
the  states  of  Milan.  Frequently,  however,  as  thi^ 
has  been  repeated  as  matter  of  reproach  to  the 
pontiff",  it  may  with  confidence  be  asserted,  that 

Louis 
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Louis  was  never  infonned  of  the  result  of  this  nego-  chap. 
tiation,  and  consequently  that  he  could  not  have     ^^^- 
manifested  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of     1515. 
the  pope  which  has  been  so  positively  imputed  to   -*t.  40. 
him."^     On  the  very  day  that  Bembo  wrote  the  ^"'^'  "5,, 

J  J  Louis  Xlt. 

before-mentioned  letter  from  Pesaro,  his  prophe- 
tick  representations  respecting  Louis  XIL  were 
fulfilled  by  the  death  of  that  monarch;  which 
event  is  also  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
cause  to  which  Bembo  with  so  much  confidence 

attributed 


^  "  Ce  fut  toute  la  satisfaction  qu'il  eut  de  sa  negotia- 
"  tion,  dont  les  V^netiens  firent  part  aussitot  au  Roi  leur 
*'  AUie.  Cette  confiance  eclaira  Louis  XII,  surles  v6ritables 
''  sentimens  d'un  pape  qui  tentoit  toutes  sortes  de  voyes 
"  pour  seduire  ses  amis,  dans  le  temps  qu'il  le  faisoit  assurer 
"  qu'il  avoit  le  genie  et  le  cceur  tout  Francois.  Ce  prince 
"  re'solut  enfin  de  ne  plus  compter  sur  lui,  qu'en  cas  qu'il 
"  donnat  d'autres  assurances  de  sa  sincerite  que  des  pro- 
"  testations  affectueuses."  Ligue  de  Cambraij,  lib.  iv.  torn. 
n.fi.  375.  "  Mais  le  Pape  fut  oblige  de  s'expliquer  claire- 
"  ment.  Pour  forcer  le  pape  a  le  faire,  I'homme  du 
"  Roi  se  servit  de  I'envie  qu'  avoit  sa  Saintete  de  menager 
"  toujours  la  France.  II  lui  dit,  avec  la  vivacite  S^  I'ener- 
"  gie  Fran^oise,  que  Louis  XII.  prendoit  pour  rupture  & 
"  pour  marque  d'une  inimitie  irreconciliable  le  refus  d'une 
"  reponse  a  ses  propositions.  Leon  X.  portant  alors  sa 
"  main  gauche  au  coude  de  son  bras  droit,  8c  I'elevant,  dit 
"  qu'il  donneroit  ce  bras  pour  voir  le  Roi  de  France  en 
"  possession  de  son  heritage,  sans  qu'il  en  coutat  une  mer 
"  de  sang  a  la  Chretiennete,  &.  il  employa  les  biais  les 
"  plus  subtils  des  frases  Florentines  8c  tous  les  detours  du 
"  jargon  de  Rome  pour  esquiver,  £c  se  defcndre  de  donner 
"  une  reponse  plus  formelle,"  8cc.  lb.  fi,  385. 
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CHAP,  attributed  it ;  he  having  survived  his  marriage  only 
^^h^  eighty  days.     It  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed, 
1515.    that  the  purport  of  a  negotiation  which  only  termi- 
-St.  40.  nated  at  Venice,  towards  the  end  of  December, 
could  be  conveyed  to  France  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  January  ;  much  less  is  it  likely,  that  Louis,  when 
at  the  point  of  death,  should  have  had  either  leisure 
or  disposition  to  attend  to  political  discussions; 
and  at  all  events  it  is  wholly  impossible,  that  those 
subsequent  negotiations  should  have  taken  place 
between  Louis  XIL  and  the  pope,  which  are  rela- 
ted at  great  length  by  writers  of  credit,  and  have 
given  occasion  to    severe  animadversions  on  the 
supposed  duplicity  and  treachery  of  the  Roman 
pontiff."     But  as  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
the  authors  referred  to  can  be  mistaken  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which  they  have  almost  uniformly  concur- 
red, it  may  be  necessary  further  to  relate,  that  on 
the  departure  of  Bembo  from  Venice,  two  envo3's 
were  despatched  by   the  senate   to    the  kings  of 
England  and  of  France,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  congratulating  them  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
and  on  the  alliance  which  had  been  so  happily  esta- 
blished between  them.  The  ambassadour  to  France 
was  further  instructed  to  -assure  the  French  mo- 
narch of  the  invariable  fidelity  and  attachment  of 
the  senate  to  his  cause,  and  to  incite  him,  by  every 
possible  effort  to  send  an  army  into  Italy  without 

further 

^  Guicciard,  lib.  xii.     Ligiie  cle  Cambray,  lib.  iv.  isfc. 
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further  delay ;  but  whilst  these  envoys  were  yet  chap. 
on  their  journey,  they  received  intelligence  of  the  _^Lj — 
death  of  the  French  kina;,  which  terminated  the 
chief  object  of  their  mission,  and  obliged  them  to 
wait  for  the  instructions  of  the  senate  respecting 
their  further  destination/      Whatever,  therefore, 
might  have  been  the  feelings,  or  the  resentment  of 
Louis  XII.  had  he  lived  to  have  been  informed  of 
the  embassy  of  Bembo,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
that  the  sarcastick  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  the 
pontiff,  to  which  this  incident  has  given  rise,  have 
been  falsely  attributed  to  that  monarch,  and  can 
only  be  considered  as  the  fabrication  of  those  who 
have  substituted  the  fictions  of  their  own  fancy  for 
the  authentick  records  of  historical  truth. 

The  latter  events  in  the  life  of  Louis  XII.  had  «'^  ^'*=^""=- 

ter. 

greatly  diminished  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired 
in  the  former  part  of  his  reign ;  and  the  sanguinary 
and  fruitless  victories  of  Ghiaradadda  and  Ravenna 
were  counterbalanced  by  the  insults  and  defeats 
which  he  suffered  from  Leo  X.  and  Henry  VIII. 
the  former  of  whom  had  expelled  him  from  Milan, 
and  the  latter  had  established  the  English  ai'ms  in 

the 


y  This  relation  is  confirmed  by  the  positive  authority  of 
the  Venetian  liistorian,  Paruta,  who  adds,  "  Queste  cose 
"  furono  a  gli  Ambasciatori  commesse  ;  ma  vientre  ancora 
"  essi  ritrovansi  nel  viaggio^  il  Re  Lodovico,  soprapreso  da 
*'  grave  infermita,  vi  lascio  la  vita."  Paruta.  Hist.  Yen. 
H).  ii./2.  102. 
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CHAP,  the  midst  of  his  dominions,  and  reduced  him  to  the 
^^^'  necessity  of  securing,  by  the  stipulated  payment 
1515.  of  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  the  safety  of  the 
-^t.  40.  j,gg^^  That  inordinate  and  bhnd  ambition  which 
sacrifices  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  country  to 
the  vain  expectation  of  foreign  acquisitions,  the  at- 
tainment of  which  is  often  a  greater  misfortune  than 
the  miscarriage  of  the  attempt,  is  in  no  instance 
more  to  be  lamented  than  in  that  of  Louis  XII. 
who,^  if  he  had  not  been  misled  by  this  deplorable 
frenzy,  would  indeed  have  merited  the  appellation 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  subjects,  of  the  father 
of  his  people.  Throughout  his  whole  reign  no 
new  taxes  were  imposed  in  his  dominions.  He 
was  the  first  sovereign  who  secured  the  peasantry 
of  France  from  the  rapacity  of  the  soldiery,  who 
were  before  accustomed  to  plunder  them  with  im- 
punity ;  and  his  memory  was  rendered  dear  to  his 
country  by  his  edict  in  1499,  by  which  he  ordered 
that  the  law  should  on  all  occasions  be  strictly  en- 
forced, notwithstanding  any  contrary  directions 
which  the  importunity  of  individuals  might  obtain 
from  the  sovereign. 

His  widow         About  two  months  after  the  death  of  the  king, 

Chirks       his  young  and  beautiful  widow  married  the  accom- 

dukfoTsuf-  plished  Charles  Brandon,    duke  of  Suffolk,    to 

f"^^-  whom  she    is  supposed  to   have  been  attached 

before  her  former  marriage,  and  who  attended  her 

to  France,  although  he  was  not  nominated  as  one 

of  the  embassy.     Mezerai  asserts,  that  the  duke 

of 
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of  Angoul^me,  afterwards  Francis  I.  caused  this  chap. 
English  lord  to  be  narrowly  watched,  lest  he  should     ^^^' 


give  the  king  a  successour.  This  second  marriage 
was  a  cause  of  great  displeasure  to  Henry  VIII. 
but  his  sister  assuming  the  blame  to  herself,  and 
protesting  that  she  had  almost  compelled  the  duke 
to  this  rash  action,  the  anger  of  the  king  was  not 
of  long  duration.  The  progeny  of  this  marriage 
was  numerous.  Frances,  one  of  the  daughters, 
married  Henry  Grey,  afterwards  duke  of  Suffolk, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  accom- 
plished and  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Grey,  who  reluct- 
antly contended  with  the  bigot  Maiy  for  the  crown 
of  England.  The  other  descendants  of  the  princess 
Mary,  intermarr}"ing  with  the  English  nobility, 
have  diffused  a  portion  of  the  royal  blood  through 
many  of  the  principal  families  in  the  kingdom. 
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NOTE  A. 

Storia  d' Italia  di  Gio.  Ant.  Summonte.  vol.  iii.  fi,  551.  cor, 

615. 

Petri  Summon  til  JVeafiolttani. 

AUSONI^  splendor,  durisque  exercite  bellis, 

Hector,  ab  antiquis  quern  genus  ornat  avis ; 
iEquasti  veterum  qui  fortia  facta  virorum, 

Heroi  tollens  invidiam  generis  ; 
I  felix,  i  qu^re  alio  sub  sole  triumphos, 

Non  datur  in  patriis  nomen  habere  locis. 
Si  non  Alcides  charis  migrasset  ab  Argis, 

Non  foret  Eois  notus,  et  Hesperiis  : 
Fertur  post  varios  insigni  Marte  labores 

Ferrea  Tartarex  janua  aperta  domus. 
Fertur  lasoni^  pubes  commissa  carinae, 

Ausa  maris  tumidas  prima  secare  vias. 
Cessite  Gangaridum,   Lensi  gloria,  Tellus ; 

Pelleo  et  longe  Fama  petita  Duel. 

In 
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In  pretio  semper  nimio  peregrina  fuere, 

Nescio  cur,  sordent  dum  sua  cuique  dotni. 
Adde  quod,  et  melius  translata  reponitur  arbos ; 

Tanta  est  mutati  gratia,  honosque  soli. 
I  felix,  nee  te  Patria,  aut  remorentur  amici, 

Aut  de  cognato  sanguine  fidus  amor. 
Fortibus  omne  solum  Patria  est,  hos  adjuvat  ipsa 

Virtus,  et  his  cxlum,  terraque  nuda  favet. 
Prima  tibi  vicisse  pios  Victoria  amores  ; 
Incipe  mox  laudes  accumulare  novas. 
Nee  tibi  deerunt,  jeternis  qui  grandia  chartis 
Facta  canant,  digna  concelebrentque  lyra. 
Quis  neget  assiduo  renovari  sxcula  cursu, 
Quin  meliora  potest  ducere  longa  dies. 
En  sopita  diu,  surgit  tandem  inclyta  virtus, 

Heroesque  novos  sxcula  nostra  ferunt. 
^mulus  Iliaco,  nostris  fuit  Hector  in  armis  : 
Pro  decore  Italix  prslia  honesta  gerens  ; 
Hector,  propositi  cessit  cui  gloria-palmse, 

Devictis  Gallis  nomen  in  Ausonium. 
Nullius  hie  armis  cedat;  quoscunque  vetustas 

Et  Graia,  et  Latia  jactat  in  Historia. 
Tempus  erit,  quo  te  Dux  o  fortissime  postquam 

Sub  titulos  ierint  plurima  bella  tuos 
Te  Capua  excipiat,  spoliisque  assurgat  opimis 

PoiTigat  et  meritis  laurea  serta  comis  ; 
Cum  Patres,  equitesque  et  Plebs  numerosa  merentem, 

Deducant  Patrii  limina  ad  alta  Jovis  ; 
Cum  vox  omnis  lo  clamet,  geminataque  ad  auras, 

Reddat  lo.  cum  te  femina  virque  canat. 
Hoc  precor,  huic  utiman  servent  me  Numina  Fam», 
Hac  celeri  veniat  sydere  fausta  dies. 
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NOTE  B. 

Ex,  origirim  in  Archiv,  Reifi.  Florent, 

Reverendiss.  Domino  Joanni  Medices  Dei  gratia   CardinaBy 
ac  Legato  de  Latere.,  Domino  observantissimo.  Florentix* 

DUM  animi  laetus  sum,  corporis  autem  infirmi,  jam 
dicere  possum,  satis  me  vixisse  arbitror.     O  quantum  gau- 
dium,  o  quantum  refrigerium  meum  corpus  febrizans  sen- 
sit,  dum  ilia  serena  facies  in  patriam  restituta  fuit.  Donum 
Dei.  Perveni  unice  Reverendiss.   Domine  quo   tendebam, 
et  audebo  familiarius  loqui ;  numquam  opes,  neque  digni- 
tates  optavi,  nisi  introitum  ilium  tam  felicem,  tamque  pros- 
perum.     Si  vera  loquor,  deus  protector  testis  sit,  et  vita 
mea,  hue  semper  omnes  curas,  omnes  vigilias  meas  verti. 
Dicamillud  Plutarchi  ad  Troianum  Principem  virtuti  ves- 
trse    gratulor,  et  fortunx   mese.     Hoc  mihi  solatium  non 
mediocre  peperit,    quod  ilia  relegatio  injusta,  dulcis,  et 
prxdilecta  in  Rempublicam  facta  sit,  in  qua  Pater  divus, 
pater  patrix  Avus,  Proavus  tam  justi,  tam  pii,  et  liberales 
in  earn  fuerunt.     O  veri  Liberatores,  protectores,  auctores, 
divites  opum,  et  predivites  ingenii,  ut  scriptum  erat :  glo- 
ria, et  divitix  in  eorum  domibus.  Ita  senuerunt  longa  serie. 
Quid  plura  ?     Nunc  nihil  habeo,  nisi  Deum  immortalem 
precari,  ut  desiderium,  et  sensum  Reverendiss.  D.  vestrx 
ad  ultimum  \dt3e  finem  mihi  proferre  liceat.     Proinde  quid 
animi  restat,  ut  compos  votorum  meorum  ad  plenum  sim. 
Solum  manus  sanctas  dilectas  osculem  Deo  favente,  et  Arc- 
angelo   omnium  Angelorum  principe.     Cupio  cum  Reve- 
rendiss. D.  vestro  bene  vivere,  et  ad  ultimum  in  xtate  lon- 
geva  mori,  et  in  Republica  feliciter  valere.     Valeat  R.  D. 
V.  in  eo,  qui  omnia   regit,   et  gubernat,  et  Servi  fidelis 
memor. 

Pridie  calend.  Septembris  m.  d.  xii. 
Reverendiss.  Dom. 

Vr.  Serz'itor,  Michael  Angelus. 

de  Atitiguardis. 
Ar.  Sanctx  Refiaratx  de  Castrocaro. 

lo 
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lo  credo  unice  Reverendiss.  Domine  provedere  quella 
d'  uno,  o  dua  sparviere  nidace,  et  de  uno  terzollo  d'  uno 
pare  di  cani  liprieri,  et  di  dua  fanelli.  Et  quando,  quod 
Deus  avertat,  bisognassi  di  cento  atnici  palischi  tutti  son 
per  fargli  andare,  dove  quella  designara,  et  el  corpo  ex- 
porre  cum  le  faculta.  Come  son  veramente  obligatissimo, 
pregando  V.  R.  S.  me  riserbi  un  loco  apresso  a  quella, 
come  antiquo  et  fidele  servo,  et  familiare,  et  dove  occurre- 
ra  andare  in  omnibus  locis  usque  ad  inferos. 


NOTE   C. 

Bembi  Efi.Pont.  lib.  i.  Ep.  23. 

Henrico  Regi  Britannia. 

ET  si  ea,  qux  de  tua  religione  atque  in  banc  rempub. 
nosque  ipsos  propensa  prxstantique  voluntate,  deque  tuis 
plurimis  egregiisque  virtutibus  Episcopus  Wigorniensis 
Legatus  tuus  quotidie  commemorat,  mihi  per  se  gratissiraa 
jucundissimaque  sunt,  tamen  ilia  ipsa  gratiora  etiam  &  ju- 
cundiora  efficit  ejusdem  oratoris  probitas,  prudentia,  virtus, 
atque  is,  quo  ilium  amplexus  magnopere  sum,  amor  cha- 
ritasque  mea  prope  singulatns.  Itaque  cum  de  eo,  qu» 
volo,  quxque  de  Rege  praestantissimo  magnseque  spei  ado- 
lescente  possunt  dici  libentur  exaudio,  turn  propterea  quod 
ab  homine  nobis  amicissimo  &  virtute  prsdito  tusc  virtutes 
przedicantur,  uberiorem  ea  res  nostram  eam  voluptatem 
facit.  Spem  enim  capio  fore,  ut  quoniam  animi  tui  mag- 
nitudinem  atque  prsestantiam,  cum  egregia  in  Deum  Opt. 
Max.  pietate  et  in  Romanos  Pontifices  observantia  maxime 
conjunctam  &  consociatam  esse  intelligo,  &  tu  de  tuis  vir- 
tutibus uberrimos  jucundissimosque  fructus,  &  Christiana 
respub.  de  te  magnos  proventus,  egregia  incrementa,  il- 
lustres  militates  sit  perceptura.    Quam  te  in  cogitationem 

incumberc 
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incumbere  noctes  atque  dies  decet,  ut  in  ista  adoles, 
centia  florentique  tua  xtate,  ea  fundamenta  jacias  virtutis 
&  probitatis  tuae,  quibus  reliqua  atas  omnis  egregie 
prxclareque  nitatur.  Quod  erit,  si  in  hujus  Pontificatus 
observantia  non  modo  permanebis,  sed  etiam  in  dies  sin- 
gulos  magis  magisque  te  accendes  ad  ejus  dignitatem, 
magestatem,  gloriam  &  tuendam,  8c  augendana.  Id  cum^ 
ut  spero,  ipse  feceris,  curabo  pi'ofecto  ego,  enitarque  ut 
ea  tibi  a  me  ornamenta  proficiscantur,  quibus  Ixtari  facile 
possis  te  ejusmodi  cogitationes  suscepisse.  Hxc  autem, 
atque  his  longe  plura,  deque  meanon  solum  spe,  sed  etiam 
erga  te  mente,  quamquam  multa  cum  oratore  tuo  egerim, 
in  meas  tamen  etiam  ad  te  literas  partem  eoiHim  aliquam. 
facile  conjeci,  ut  tibi  ipse  omnia  de  me  paterna  officia  polli- 
peri  uberius,  5c  cumulatius  posses.  Reliquum  est  ut  intel- 
ligas,  eundem  ipsum  oratorem  tuum,  quern  turn  etianj, 
cum  fortuna  leviore  nitebamur,  unice  semper  dileximus, 
nunc,  quia  is  egregiam  tibi  singularemque  operam  pi'x- 
stat,  a  nobis  etiam  impensius  amari ;  ejus  enim  8c  pruden- 
tiam  atque  agendis  rebus  probitatem  cognitam  perspec- 
tamque  habuimus  jam  inde  ab  illis  temporibus  cum  is  viri 
clarissimi  Patris  tui  istiusque  Regni  res  negotiaque  procu- 
rabat  summa  atque  mirifica  diligentia  :  8c  postea  ex  adversis 
ejus  turbulentisque  rebus,  quae  sunt  ilia  tempora  conse- 
quutx,  magnam  molestiam  cepimus  :  utque  hominis  plane 
probi  Sc  nobis  amicissimi  segre  molesteque  tulimus  il- 
1am  calamitatem.  Quas  ob  res  atque  caussas  omneis  cum 
cum  tibi  esse  charissimum  existimem,  illud  magnopere  cu- 
pio,  ut  mea  commendatione  tibi  sit  etiam  charior,  omni- 
busque  in  rebus,  quse  ad  ejus  dignitatem  pertinebunt,  qui- 
bus in  rebus  ei  aspirare  provehereque  ilium  possit  aura 
studii  Sc  favoris  tui,  qux  quidem  res  erunt  semper  plurim3e 
atque  maximse,  8c  fidem  illius  erga  te  Sc  meam  in  ilium 
benevolentiam  charitatemque  recordere.  Dat.  tertio  Non. 
April  M.D.XIIL  Roma. 
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NOTE  D. 

Rymer.  Fcedera.  torn,  \i.fi.  50. 

^d  Regent  Litera  Cardinalis  Eborum,  suher  Victoria  in  Cotim 
Jlictu  communiter  vocato^  la  Journee  d'Esperons,  siifier 

Indulto  nufier  Papx  in  manibus  Cardinalis  Sinagalensis  de- 
fiosito^  sufier  Reducdone  Scismaico  um  CardinaliuniyiSf  de 

Imfieratore  movendo  firo  Pace  cum  Venetis, 

Please  it  your  Grace, 

THE  Fifth  Day  of  this  Month  the  Poofiis  Holinis  was 
advertised  from  oon  Ambassadour  of  the  Florentynes,  Re- 
sident at  the  Fransshe  Court,  upon  Yor  G)  ace  late  Conflict 
with  th'  Ennymyes  of  the  Churche,  and  the  manner  of 
Your  moste  Victorious  Tryumphe  obtenyde  against  the 
same ;  whiche  was  unto  his  Holines  and  all  odir  Your  Grace's 
Frendes  Lovers  and  Servaunttes  here  tnarvalous  grette  Joye 
and  Comforthe,  and  surelie  unto  your  Ennemyes  in  this 
Courtt  no  lesse  Paine  and  Discourage. 

Uppon  the  Morrowe  next  aftur  I  went  unto  the  Cardi- 
■nall  Sinogalen,  desyring  him,  in  Your  Grace's  Name,  for 
to  have  deliverde  unto  Me  the  Breve,  that  Youre  Grace 
knowthe  of,  putt  into  his  keeping  for  Yor  Highnes  by  the 
Blessed  Memorye  of  Pope  Julye  according  to  the  said  Popis 
Commandement : 

He  answered  me  that  nodre  he  is  ne  ever  was  of  oder 

mynde  but  that  Your   Grace  shulde  have  it  uppon  the  ac- 

complishyng  of  such  Conditions  as  be  compriside  in  the 

same,  which  he  grauntithe  that  nowe  Your  Grace  most  no- 

blie  and  with  moost  glorious  Victorie  hath  fullfillide  j  Albeit 

he  saithe  that,  because  the  said  Breve  is  of  so  greate  and  so 

weightie  Importance,  apperteignyng  the  perpetuall  Honour 

of  so  Highe  and  Myghtie  a  Prince  he  durste  no  be  so  bou4de 

as 
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as  to  deliver  itt  from  his  Hands  unto  ony  leving  Creatour 
without  speciall  Commandement  yeven  unto  hym  from 
Your  Grace  in  Writing ;  whiche  hade,  he  saithe  he  will 
with  all  his  Hartt  and  Mynde  deliver  itt  unto  Me  for  Your 
Gracis  Bihove  and  Honour,  soo  he  grauntith  that  the  said 
Poofie  Julie  commaunded  hym  he  praithe  Your  Grace 
to  latt  itt  be  noo  otherwise  shewide  butt  that  Ye  hade  the 
saide  Breve  in  Youre  Haundes  in  Pope  July's  Days,  he  wolde 
nott  that  the  Po/iis  HoUnes  that  nowe  is  shulde  in  ony  man- 
ner knowe  the  contrary. 

And,  stonding  that  Az*  ^o/mes  hath  Confirmyde  all  such 
Indulties  and  Graces  as  the  said  Pope  Julie  did  Graunte  unto 
Your  Grace,  whereof  this  said  Breve  is  oon  and  moost  of 
Gravite,  Me  semyth  Your  Hghnes  may  right  honourahilie 
and  condignlie  desire  of  his  Holines  speciall  Confirmation  of 
the  said  Breve  in  more  ample  manner  under  Leade  ;  whiche 
I  truste  verali  nodre  he  will  ne  convenyently  may  denye. 

I  sende  unto  Your  Grace,  with  thies  Presenttes,  a  Let- 
tre  from  my  said  Lorde  Cardinall  Sinogalen,  writen  with 
his  own  haunde,  uppon  his  loving  contynuyde  good  Mynde 
and  WoU  towards  Yor  Grace  in  the  Premysses. 

If  it  may  stonde  withe  Your  Graces  Pleasour,  att  con- 
venyent  tyme,  aftyr  your  receptt  of  the  said  Breve,  to  Yeve 
unto  hym  some  Promotion  more  or  lesse  in  recompence  of 
his  trewe  and  feithfuU  demenour  towardis  your  said  Grace 
in  this  Bihalf,  I  thinke  that  nat  oonlie  it  should  grettlie  re- 
dunde  unto  your  Honour,  but  also  reteigne  hym  evir  to 
contyenewe  as  oone  of  Your  Gracis  moste  kynd  and  loving 
Frendes  during  his  Lyve. 

After  that  thies  Newes  afforesaide  ware  dyvulgate  in 

the  Citie  here,  th'  Ambassadour  of  Venyce,  being  here 

Resident,  desiride  Me  with  grett  instance  most  humblelie 

to  besiche  your  Grace  uppon  thare  bihalfe,  that,  stoundying 

VOL.   H.  3  k  that 
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that  th*  Emfierour  is  now  presentt  with  Your  Grace,  ye  woU 
wiche  save  to  move  his  Majestie  for  some  goode  and  indif- 
ferentt  Peace  to  be  establashide  betwixt  the  Same  and 
Them  ;  He  depeeched  a  Curiour  straightlie  unto  their  Sig- 
norie  with  writing  uppon  this  forsaide  Ovarthrowe  of  the 
Franshmen,  and  saithe  he  doubtithe  nott  but  the  hoill  Sig- 
norie  woll  in  all  haste  possible  addresse  their  Letters  to- 
wards Your  Grace  of  most  humble  Supplication  for  the 
Premysses,  supposing  veralie  that,  by  reason  of  tk'  Emfie- 
riall  Majesties  Presence  with  Your  Hii^hnes,  ye  shal  set  some 
goode  Ordor  betwixt  Them,  and  doubtith  not,  as  he  said, 
but  that  the  saide  Signorie  wol  be  right  tractable  there- 
unto. 

Up]X)n  the  Breve  of  Confirmation  of  all  such  Grauntes 
as  Pofie  Julie  had  grauntide  unto  Your  Highnes  sundrie  days 
affore  that  ye  were  advertiside  thereof  from  Me  ande  my 
Lorde  your  Oratour  here,  and  in  like  maner  uppon  the 
Restitution  of  the  Scismatiques  Saintt  Crossis  and  Saintl 
Sever yne,  I  pray  Your  Grace  nott  to  thynke  herefore  that 
he  shulde  in  your  Causes  be  more  diligent  or  use  better 
Studie  for  th'  Exspede  therof  then  We  do  ;  well  I  am  assu- 
ride  that  the  said  Breve  was  graunted  and  finallie  Exspede 
save  oonlie  at  the  Plombe,  Sundrie  Days  affore  that  ever 
he  knewe  it  laboride  ;  fore  as  soon  as  he  hade  knowlege  of 
it,  he  corruptid  oon  of  the  Secretaries,  and  gatt  of  hym  a 
Copie,  to  th'  entent  he  myght  shew  unto  Yuur  Grace  his 
pretendite  Diligence  and  goode  Service. 

He  myght  right  longe  affore  have  shewide  unto  Your 
Grace  the  intendide  Restitution  of  the  said  Schismatiques  ; 
His  Diligence  and  Labours  were  moche  more  seen  in  bryng- 
yng  that  matier  to  pass  thenever  I  did  see  in  hym  ibr  ony 
Cause  apperteignyng  owdere  to  Yor  Gracis  Honour  or 
Pleasour. 

Thus  I  shall  most  hartlie  besiche  the  blesside  Trinitie 

for 
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for   the  Preservation  of  Your   moste    Highe  and  Roiall 
Astate. 

From  Ro7ne^  the  xiith  day  of  Septembre  1513. 

Your  moost  humble  Beedman  and  Subject. 


NOTE  E. 

Rymer.  Feeder,  torn,  v'l./t.  53. 

LiTERA  PaP^  LeONIS    AD  PaCEM  HORTATORIA. 

CHARISSIME   in   Christo  Fili  noster,  Salutem   8c 
Aposlicam  Benediclionem. 

Eis  ex  Literis,  quas  ad  Nos  &  quibus  ad  Dilectum 
Filium  nostrum  C/iristo/ihoru7n  TituU  Sanctx  Praxedis  Pres- 
biterwn  Cardinalem  rationes  tuas  de  eo  ipso  Legato  non 
admittendo  perscripsisti,  cognovimus  animum  Majestatis 
tux  non  ita,  uti  vellemus,  deflexum  ad  Pacem,  8c  a  consiliis 
concordise  aliquantum  abhorrentem ;  sed  tamen  ut  ex 
eisdem  literis  Sc  constantis  Regis  8c  Invicti  Principis  virtus 
atque  animus  eluceat;  quippe  enim  Te  religione  Fcederum 
Sc  Conjunctorum  Regum  societate  ac  concordia  impediri 
scribis,  quo  minus  Tibi  consilia  Pacis  seorsum  ab  illis 
capias  ;  firma  quidem  in  eo  Sc  constans  est  ratio  tua,  neque 
aliter  decet  Regem  Magnanimum  Sc  Prasstantera,  sed 
neque  a  Nobis  consilium  ullum  profectum  est  erga  Te  ut 
illis  relictis  Paci  solus  studeres.  Nos  enim  evellere  ex 
animo  tuo  omnes  odii  atque  inimicidarum  aculeos  volui- 
mus,  ut  illis  ejectis  tanquam  in  bonum  solum  sic  in  sensum 
tuum  Pacis  Sc  Concordia:  semina  jaceremus :  nee  tamen 
Tibi  soli  hoc  persuadere  nixi  sumus ;  sed,  hortante  Nos 
nostri  honoris  munere  atque  officio,  Venerabilibus  etiam 
Fratribus  nostris,  Sanctsc  Romana:  Ecclesix  Cardinalibus 
&  ab  initio  Pontificatus  nostri,  Sc  postea  sxpe  tarn  in  Con_ 

sistoriis 
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sistoriis  nostris  secretoque  in  Sacri  Concilii  Lateranensis 
Sessionibus  palam  Nos  ad  banc  curam  suscipiendam  con- 
ficitndx  Pacis  vocantibus  &  obtestantibus,  agere  cum 
cjeteris  quoque  Regibus,  ad  arma  si  qui  spectanl,  non  des- 
titimus,  neque  vero  desistemus,  Deique  in  eo  voluntati 
&  Saluti  Christiani  nominis  quantum  eniti  poterimus,  omni 
&  studio  et  opera  adhxrebimus  ;  priesertim  cum  etiam 
tnukorum  Regum  atque  Principum  querelae  ad  Nos  per 
Literas  &  Nuncios  ipsorum  parlata:  sint,  ferentium  graviter 
&  indignantium  has  perseverare  inter  Christianos  dis- 
cordias,  non  solum  fidei  Catholicae  perniciosas,  sed  ne  ipsis 
quidem  qui  eas  exercent  ullo  modo  utiles. 

Quocirca  etiam,  Carissime  in  Christo  Fili,  Nobisque  in 
amore  &  paterna  Caritate  pr-ccipue  adhortamur  in  Domino 
&  rogamus,  ut  dedere  Animum  tuum  nostris  amantissi- 
mis  Consiliis  velis. 

Etenim  cum  illud  nobile  &  gloriosum  propositum  animi 
tui,  quo  ad  arma  capienda  adductus  es,  ut  Libertatem 
Ecclesiasticam  violatam  Injuria  nonnuUorum  defenderes, 
Sedisque  Apostolica;  dignitatem  ab  omni  labe  vcndicares, 
jam  ad  exitum  perductum  sit,  hostesque  tui  numine  &  tua 
incredibili  virtute,  tuorum  quoque  Confcederatorum  Opera, 
positis  animis  contumacibus,  ad  Unitatem  Ecclesise  & 
erga  Nos  ac  sedem  ApostOiicam  Reverentiam  humilis 
eccesserint,  est  jam  tuum  gerere  inimicitias  placa- 
biles,  et  si  tuo  Honori  satis  consultum  fuerit,  Pacem 
quoque  potius  quam  Bellum  appetere.  Illius  enim  jam 
tui  prxstaiitisiimi  facti  fructus,  qui  Tibi  ex  nostra  Ec  totius 
posteritatis  praedicatione  uberrimi  debentur,  Tibi  sunt  & 
erunt  semper  paratissimi,  nunc,  sicut  armis  invictum 
Te  prjestitisti,  ita  optimis  consiliis  tractabilem  Te  ut  prse- 
beas,  erit  non  minoris  laudis  tu£  quam  illud  fuit  gloria. 
Nos  quidtm,  qui  8c  constantiam  ac  fidem  tuam  probamus, 
&  virtutem  miro  amore  complectimur,  non  Tibi  suade- 
mus  qvije  contra  tuam  honestatem  sint,  ut  sine  Confcederato- 
rum 
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rum  tuorum  consensu  Te  ad  Pacem  accedere  velimus  • 

» 

sed  salva  Dignitate  tua  and  honorificis  conditionibus  para- 
tis  ut  animum  promptum  ad  Pacem,  si  csteri  consense- 
rint,  habeas,  id  rogamus  ;  ne'e  Te  ab  Illis  avellere,  sed 
Te,  Nobiscum  una,  IIlos  adhortante,  causamque  Dei  & 
Pacis  fovente  honestis  conditionibus  ai'ma  ponere  animum 
caeterl  ut  Inducant,  Nos  aliquid  assecuturos  speramus ; 
Majestas  quidem  tua  si  Consilia  nostra  in  earn  partem 
acceperit  ad  quam  diriguntur,  seseque  ad  ilia  Sc  suas  Deli- 
berationes  accommodaverit,  aget  Sc  ex  summi  Dei  Sen- 
tentia  &  ex  virtute  ac  humanitate  sua. 

Datum  Romte,  apud  Sanctum  Petrum,  sub  Annulo  Pis- 
catoris,  die  Decima  septima  Decembris,  Millesinio  quin- 
gentesimo  decimo  tertio,  Pontificatus  nostri  Anno  Primo. 

Ja.  Saboletus. 

Carissimo    in    Christo   Filio    iwstro   Henrico     Regi    Anglite 
lUustri, 


NOTE  F. 


Marini,  Lcttera  sofira  il  Ruolo  de*  Professort  dell*  Archigin- 

nasio  Romano. 

QUOD  bonum  faustum  felixque  sit  Leoni  X.  Ponti- 
Fici  Maximo,  Sanctx  Romanx  Ecclesix  Patribus,  Popu- 
loque  Romano,  Dei  Optimi  Maximi,  Beatx  Maris  Vir- 
ginis,  8c  Apostolorum  Petri  8c  Pauli  auspitiis. 

Pater  amplissimus  Raphael  Episcopus  Ostiensis  Sanctae 
Romanx  Ecclesix  Camerarius,  Dominicus  Jacobatius  Epis- 
copus Lucerinus,  Sanctissimi  Domini  nostri  Papx  in  alma 
Urbe  Vicarius  Generalis,  Gymnasii  Romani  Rector,  An- 
tonius  Zoccolini,  Marius   Octaviangeli,  Antonius  Draco, 

ScGa- 
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Sc  Gabriel  de  Minutulis  ejusdem  Gymnnasii  Reformatores^ 
Cum  litterae  omnium  fundamenta  sint  virtutum,  illisque 
tenerje  mentis  excultse  omnia  deinceps  offitia  facile  exe- 
quantur,  Pontificis  Maximi  liberalitate,  studioque  erga 
literas  invitati,  ex  ejus  auctoritate,  decretoque  bonarum 
artium,  disciplinarumque  omnium  tarn  humanarum,  quam 
divinarum  in  prrasentem  annum  a  Christi  natali  1514,  a 
Pontificatu  Leonis  X.  secundo,  Professorum  nomina  pro- 
ponuntur,  quorum  industria  excitentur  ingenia,  erudiantur 
mentes,  doctrins  atque  eloquentiae  studia  floreant,  virtu- 
tumque  omnium  honestissima  exercitatio  instituatur,  Pro- 
fessores  ergo,  qui  inscripti  sunt,  tertio  nonas  Novembris 
negotium  suscipiant,  meminerintque  quantum  illis  oneris 
sit  impositum,  labore  industriaque  enitantur  ut  tali  honore' 
majoreque  in  dies  prsemio  digni  judicentur.  Sciant  non 
litterarum  solum,  sed  morum  optimorum,  virtutumque 
Magistros  se  constitutos,  nihil  a  Chistiana  Religione  alie" 
num  doceant.  Libertatem  ecclesiasticam,  auctoritatem- 
que  Pontificis  Maximi,  et  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  tuten- 
tur,  commissumque  sibi  munus  exequantur,  neque  alium 
quemvis  suum  in  locum  substituant.  Statutis  diebus,  si 
fier  valetudinem  licuerit,  legant,  legisse  Discipuli  fidem 
faciant,  si  negotium  sit,  nonnisi  potestate  per  Rectorem 
facta,  munus  omittant,  secus  si  fecerint  Floren.  XX.  quo- 
tiens  cessarint  mulctentur.     Prater » 

liceat  nemini. 

In  Theologia  de  mane. 

Flor.  150.  Magister  Johannes Ord.  S.  Aug. 

De  sero. 
Flor.  150.  Magister  Nicolaus  de  Lriua. 
Diebus  festis,  de  mane. 
Flor.    50.  Magister  Ciprianus  Beneto. 

De  sero. 

Flor.  200.  Magister  Ant 

In  jure  canonico,  de  mane. 
Flor.  250.  Dominus  Michael  Angelus  de  Pisis. 

Flor. 
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Flor.  200.  Dominus  Julius  de  Stephanutiis. 

De  sero. 
Flor.  230  Dominus  Sebastianus  de  Phedericis. 
Flor.  200  Dominus  Zaccharias. 

Ad  Lecturam  Decreti. 
Flor   1 30.  Dominus  Jo.  Antonius  de  Nobilibus, 
Flor.    80.  Dominus  Jo.  Baptista  Vicentinus. 

Ad  extraordinariam  diebus  festis. 
Flor.  100.  Dominus  Franciscus  Castellanus. 
Flor.  100.  Dominus  Jacobus  de  Phara. 

Ad  Lecturam  Sexti. 
Flor.  100.  Dominus  Antonius  de  Leonibus. 
Flor.  100.  Dominus  Clemens  de  Cesis. 

Ad  Lecturam  Clementinarum. 
Flor.  100.  Dominus  Philippus  Onessus. 
In  jure  civili,  de  mane. 

Flor.  250.  Dominus de  Sancta  Cruce. 

Flor.  200.  Dominus  Lanceloctus  de  Senis. 
Flor.  120.  Dominus  Tiberius  Manellus. 

De  sero. 

Ducat,  a.  a.  300 

Flor.  150 

Flor.  100.  Dominus, de  Sanguineis. 

Ad  extraordinariam,  de  mane. 
Flor.  100.  Dominus  Michael  Conradua  de  Tuderto. 

De  sero. 
Flor.    80.  Dominus  Petrus  Paulus  de  Parisis  de  Cu- 

sentia, 
Flor.    60.  Dominus  Petrus  Sabinus. 

Ad  extraordinariam  diebus  festis,  de  mane. 
Flor.  150.  Dominus  Marius  Salomonius. 
Flor.    80.  Dominus  Julius  Cesar. 

De  sero. 
Flor.    70.  Dominus  S.  .  .  .  de  Aretio. 
Flor.    50.  Dominus  Silvester  S.  .  .  Politianus. 

Ad  lecturam  Institutionum. 
Flor.  200.  Dominus  Pirrho  Senen. 

Flor. 
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Flor.  100.  Dominus  Jubentius. 

Flor.  100.  Dominus  Archangelus  de  Patritus. 

Diebus  festis,  de  mane. 
Flor.    70.  Dominus  Segismundus  Dondolus. 
Flor.    70.  Dominus  Lucas  de  Perleonibus. 

De  sero. 
Flor.    70.  Dominus  Evangelista  de  Goris. 
Flor.    50.  Dominus  Jacobus  Carpinus  de  Firmo. 

In  Medicipa  theor.  de  mane. 
Flor.  530.  Magister  Archangelus  de  Senis. 
Flor.  100.  Magister  Bonifatius. 
Flor.  230.  Magister  Johannes  de  Macerata. 
Flor.  1 50.  Magister  Severinus  de  Spoleto. 

De  sero. 
Due.  aur.  a.  300.  Magister  Cristoforus. 
Flor.  500.  Magister  Scipio  de  Lancelloctis. 
Flor.  230.  Magister  Alexander  de  Spinosis. 
Flor.  200.  Magister  Marius  Scapucius. 

Deibus  festis,  de  mane. 
Flor.  250.  Magister  Jo.  Angelus  de  Victoriis. 

De  sero. 
Flor.    70.  Magister  Jacobus  de  Prxpositis. 

Flor.    60,  Magister  R lo  de  Fabriano. 

Ad  Lecturam  Praticae,  de  mane. 
Flor.  250.  Magister  Nicolaus  de  Doxio. 
Flor.  230.  Magister  Jo.  Baptista  de  Verallis. 

De  sero. 
Flor.  400.  Magister  Bartholomeus  de  Pisis. 
Flor.  150.  Magister  Joannes  de  Phara. 
In  Metaphisica. 

Flor.  150.  Magister  Aug.  p de  Ve    .  .  .      ! 

Flor.  100.  Magister  Michael  Angelus  de  Sanctis, 

Ad  Lecturam  ordinariam  Philosophise. 
Due.  a.  a.  300,.  Magister  Augustinus  de  Sessa. 
Due.  similes  200.  Magister  Johan.  de  Montes  de  hoc. 
Flor.  100.  Magister  Petr.  Nicolaus  Cillenius. 
Ad  extraordinariam. 

Flor. 
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Flor.   130.  Magister  Bernardinus  de  Radicibus. 
Flor.  130.  Magister  Sebastianus  de  Veteranis. 

In  Philosophia  morali. 

Flor Magister  Damianus 

Flor.   130.  Magister  Paulus  Jovius. 

In  Logica. 
Flor.     80.  Magister  Jordanus  de  Scandrilia. 
Flor.   100.  Magister  Cesar  Manellus. 

Diebus  festis. 
Flor.     60.  Magister  Cinilius  Campallus  de  Spoleto. 
Flor.     60.  Magister  Valerianus. 

In  Astrologia. 
Flor.  100.  Magister  Petrus  de  Aretio. 

In  Mathematica. 
Flor.   120.  Magister  Lucas  de  Burgo  Ord.  Minor. 
Flor.     70.  Magister  Antonius  de  Firmo. 

In  Rhetorica  de  mane. 
Flor.  300.  Dominus  Thomas  Phedrus. 
Flor.  250.  Dominus  Philippus  Beroaldus. 
Flor.  250.  Dominus  Jo.  Baptista  Pius. 
Flor.  250.  Dominus  Raphael  Lippus. 
Flor.  250.  Dominus  Julianus  de  Camerino. 
Flor.  250.  Dominus  Antonius  Amiterninus. 

De  sero. 
Flor.  250.  Dominus  Baptista  de  Casalibus. 
Ducat.  200.  Dominus  Janus  Parrasius. 
Flor.   180.  Dominus  Gallus. 
Flor.  120.  Dominus  Vicentius  Pimpinellus 
Flor.  150.  Dominus  Decius  Sillanus. 

Diebus  festis,  de  mane. 
Flor.  150.  Dominus  Camillus  Fortius. 
Flor.  130.  Dominus  Joannes  Darius  Novarien. 
Flor.  130.  Dominus  Donatus, 

De  sero. 
Flor.     50.  Dominus  Michael  de  Fulgineo. 
Flor.     70.  Dominus  Desiderius  Sabinus. 
Flor.     50.  Dominus  Jo.  Julius  Siculus. 

VOL.  11.  3  L  Flor. 
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Flor.     60.  Dominus  Leonardus  Mantttanus. 

In  GrsECo,  de  mane. 
Flor.  300,  Dominus  Augustus. 

De  sero. 
Flor.  300.  Dominus  Basilius. 

Diebus  festis. 
Flor.  300.  Dominus  Varinus. 

Ad  declarationem  Simplicium  Medicinae. 
Flor.     80.  Magister  Julianus  de  Fulgineo. 

In  Gramatica,  pro  Regione  Montium. 
Flor.     50.  Magister  Jacobus  de  Genezano. 

Pro  Regione  Trivii. 
Flor.     50.  Magister  Jacobus  C.  .  .  . 

Pro  Regione  Columnae. 

Flor.     50.  Magister  Angelus  de 

Pro  Regione  Campi  Martis. 

Flor.     50.  Magister  Jo.  Baptista  de 

Pro  Regione  Pontis. 

Flor.     50.  Magister 

Pro  Regione  Parionis. 

Flor.     50.  Magister  Jo.  Baptista  de 

Pro  Regione  Ai'enuls. 

Flor.     50.  Magister  Franciscus 

Pro.  Regione  S.  Eustachii. 

Flor.     50.  Magister  Andreas 

Pro.  Regione  Pinese. 

Flor.     50.  Magister  Antonius 

Pro  Regione  Campitelli. 

Flor.     50.  Magister 

Pro  Regione  S.  Angeli. 

Flor.     50.  Magister  Angelus 

Pro  Regione  Ripse. 

Flor.     50.  Magister 

Pro.  Regione  Transtiberim. 
Flor.     50.  Magister  Julius  ...... 

Pro  Reverendo  Domino  Rectore,  Ducat,  auri  in 
auro  papales  100. 
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Pro  quatuor   Reformatoribus,   Ducat,  auii  in 

auro  papales  100, 
Pro  Notario  Reformatiopum,   Ducat,  auri  in 
auro  papales  25. 
Flor.  100.  proBidello. 
Flor.    25.  pro  Campana. 


NOTE  G. 

JRymer.  Fcedera.  torn.  \i. par.  \.  fi.  S7. 

De  Pileo  et  Glaclio  Consecratis,  ad  Regem  missis. 

Charissime  in  Christo  Fill  noster,  Salutetn  et  Apostolicam 

Benedictionein. 

IMITATI  vetus  Institutum  Romanorum  Pontificum 
Prxdecessorum  nostronim,  cum  in  proxima  Natalis  Domi- 
nici  Nocte,  inter  Missarum  solerania,  Ensem  et  Pileum 
manibus  nostris  consecrassemus,  ut  eo  postea  munere,  uti 
consuevit  fieri,  aliquem  ex  Christianis  Principibus  de  hac 
Sancta  Sede  benemeritis  donaremus,  convertimus  cogita- 
tionem  nostram  in  tuam  pr^cipue  M aje state m,  pro  paterna 
nostra  ac  singulari  in  earn  benevolentia,  proque  tuis  ac 
Illustrium  Progenitorum  tuorum  erga  ipsani  Sedem  et 
Christianam  Religionem  clarissimis  ac  testatissimis  meri- 
tis  ;  Teque  tantum  ac  talem  Principem,  Sanctaeque  hujus 
Sedis  ab  ipso  Deo  utrumque  Gladium  habentis  devotissi- 
mum  Filium,  hoc  nostro  prxclaro  munere  de  Venerabilium 
Fratrum  nostrorum  Sanctx  Roman3E  Ecclesiae  Cardinalium 
concilio  decrevimus  decorandum. 

Quod  quidem  Donum,  Fili  Carissirne,  non  tarn  Materia 
quam  Misterio  pra:tiosum  est  ;  signatur  enim  hoc  Gladio, 
Unigeniti  Dei  Filii  de  inventore  mortis  ac  humani  generis 
hoste  victoria,  ac  Dei  infinita  potentia  in  ipso  Filio  suo, 
vero  Deo  et  Homine,  sque  cum  Patre  subsistens. 

Figui*at 
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Figui'at  etenim  Pontificalis  hie  Gladius  Potestatem  sum. 
mam  Temporalem,  a  Christo,  Pontifici  Maximo,  Vicario 
ejus  in  Terris  coUatam. 

Pileus  vero  cum  Ense  iccirco  conjungitur,  ut  eo,  veluti 
Galea  quadam  Salutis  assumpto,  assiduus  intrepidusque 
Propugnator  adversus  inimicos  Fidei  et  Sanctx  Romanse 
Ecclesise  protegaris,  et  armetur  caput  tuum  Spiritus  Sancti 
gratia,  qui  per  columbam  margaritis  ornatam  significatur. 

Suscipe  igitur,  Carissime  Fill,  Munus  hoc  Sacrum  Re- 
gia  tua  Animi  magnitudine  ac  pr^estan*i  virtute  dignissi- 
mum  ;  accipe  manu  ista  bellica  Ensem  Bellicum  ;  hoc  Tu 
felicissimis  auspiciis  bella  geres,  hostes  fidei  nostrse  subiges, 
Christianx  Reipublicse  fines  ac  Imperium  propagabis  ;  tunc 
Te,  Princ'psfortissime^  animum  decet  advertere  ad  tantum 
decus,  tantum  meritum<  etiam  ante  alios  evolare,  contra 
Infidelium  rabiem  tux  Militix  facinora  excercere,  primitias 
virium,  roboris,  xtatis,  Deo  Optimo  Maximo  consecrare,  ut 
in  Prxliis  per  hoc  munus  coelesti  auxilio  fretus  celebres 
referas  ex  Christi  hoste  Triumphos,  pace  vero  deinde  parta. 
idem  Tibi  munus  perpetuo  sit  decori  atque  ornamento. 

Quod  ut  Tibi  gratius  esset,  mittimus  illud  per  Dilectum 
Filium  Leonardum  de  Spinellis  Affinem  ac  Familiarem  nos- 
trum, Nobis  admodum  gratum,  ut  Personx  auctoritas  gra- 
tiam  mun<;ris  augeat,  et  simul  ut  Majestati  tux  intimam 
nostram  erga  Te  charitatem  et  benivolentiam  coram  uberius 
ostendat. 

t 

I 

Datum  Romx  apud  Sanctum  Petrum  sub  Annulo  Pis- 
catoris,  Die  Prima  Martii  M.  D.  xiii.  Pontificatus  nostri 
Anno  Primo. 

Ja.  Sadoletus. 

Charissimo  in    Christo   Filio  nostra   Henrico  Regi  Anglix 

Jllustri. 

Note 
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NOTE  H. 

Rymer.  Fcedera.  torn,  \i. /lart.  X.fi.  86. 

SERENISSIME  et  Gloriosissime  Rex  et  Bomine,   Do' 
mine  Obsei-vantissimet  humilhmas  Commendationes  pr«missas. 

Indies  Majestas  vestra  reddidit  me  dignitatibus  et  mu- 
neribus  obnoxiorem  ;  accepi  nuper  a  Magnifico  Equite 
Griffitho  Don  prxsentium  Latere,  nomine  Majcstads  ves- 
tra^  literas  humanissimas,  et  duos  Equos  optimos,  regiis 
ornamentis  instratos  ;  Donum  profecto  insigne  et  mihi 
gratissimum,  turn  prxstantia  Equovum  turn  vel  maxime 
quod  a  Majestate  vestra  missum  erat  ;  Cui  ago  ingentes 
gratias,  et  si  quando  dabitur  occasio  referam  et  me  humil- 
lime  etiam  atque  etiam  commendo  :  quse  felicissime  valeat. 

Roma  ex  Palatio  Apostolico,  die  tricesimo  Octobris 
M.  D.  XIV. 

Excellentissi7n<e  Majestatis  vestree 

Humillimus  Servitor., 
Dors.  JuLiANUs  DE  Medicis. 

Serejiissimo  et  Gloriosissima  Princi/ii  et  Domino,  Domino 
Henrico,  Regi  Angli<e,  Franciceque  ac  Domino  Hijbernix 
Obso'vandissimo. 


NOTE  I. 

Rymer.  Fcedera.  torn.  y\.  fi.  74. 

Litera  Regis  Francorum  ad  Th.  Wolsey  Elect.  Eboracensem* 

Monsieur  d'Jorci^ 

POUR  ce  que  j'ay  sceu  Retour  de  ce  Porteur  pur  dela, 

je  ne  I'ay  voulu  lasser  partir  sans  vous  porter  Lettres  de 

Moy. 

Et 
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Et  par  icelles  Vous  prier  &  affectueusement  que  Vous 
vueillex  faire  mes  bonnes  £c  Cordialles  Recommandacions 
aux  Roy  8c  Ray7ie  mes  bonnes  Frere  8c  Sosur  8c  aussy  a  la 
Royne  ma  Femme. 

En  vous  priant,  en  oultre,  tenir  main  a  ce  que  ma 
Femme  parte  de  la  le  plus  tost  que  faire  se  pourra, 

Car  il  n'y  a  Chose  en  ce  Monde  que  tant  je  desire  que 
de  la  veoir  8c  me  trouver  avecques  EUe, 

Et,  en  ce  faist,  Vous  me  ferez  plaisir,  8c  m'obligerez  de 
plus  en  plus  a  vous. 

Priant  Dieu  Monsieur  (VJorci  qu'il  Vous  ait  en  sa  Saintc 
Garde. 

Escript  a  Estamp.es  le  Second  Jour  de  Septembre. 

LOYS. 

ROBERTOT. 

Dor* 

A  Monsieur  d'Jorci» 

£jusdem  ad  Eundem.  ^.81. 

Monsieur  d'  York  Mon  ban  Amy.   • 

J' AY  puis  n'aguieres  receu  la  lettre  que  Vous  m'avez 
escripte. 

Et  par  le  contenu  d'icelle  entendu  la  bonne  et  parfaicte 
voulonte,  que  vous  avez  non  souUement  a  I'entretenement 
de  la  bonne  Paix  et  mutuelle  Amytie  d'entre  le  Roy  mon 
bon  Frere  et  Cousin  et  Moy,  maiz  a  1'  augmentacion  et 
accroissement  d'icelle,  et  de  noz  Honneurs  et  Estatz. 

Dont 
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Dont  tant  et  si  affectueusement  que  Je  puis  Je  vous 
mercye. 

Et  vous  prie,  Monsieur  d'  York  Mon  bon  ami,  en  croye  • 
fermement  qu'el  n'y  a  amytie  ne  alliance  en  la  Christiente 
que  tant  ne  plus  Je  tiengne  chere,  que  Je  faitz  et  vueil  faire 
tant  que  Je  viuray,  celle  de  mon  dit  bon  Frere  et  Cousin, 
esperant,  par  vostre  bon  moyen  trouver  tousjours  en  Luy 
pareille  Correspondance. 

Et  quant  a  ce  que  m'escripuez  de  la  traduction  et  venue 
par  deca  de  la  Royne  ma  Femme,  Je  Vous  mercye  de  la 
paine  que  Vous  prenez  pour  I'appareil  des  choses  qui  sont 
requises  et  necessaires  pour  sa  dite  venue,  et  de  I'extresme 
diligence  que  Vous  y  avez  faict  et  faictes,  ainsi  que  le 
Seigneur  de  Marigny  et  Jehan  de  Paris  nCont  escript. 

Vous  priant  continuer  et  I'abreger  le  plus  que  vous 
pourrez,  car  le  plus  grant  desir  que  j'aye  pour  leure  presente 
est  de  la  veoyr  deca  la  Mer,  et  Me  trouver  avecques  Elle, 
par  quoy  en  ce  faisant  et  ny  perdant  temps,  comme  Vous 
le  m'escripuez,  vous  Me  ferez  singullier  plaisir,  et  tel  quel 
ne  sera  jamaiz  que  j'en  aye  souvenance  et  obligacions 
envers  Vous. 

Et,  quant  a  ce  qu'avez  retenu  avecque  vous  le  dit  Seig- 
neur de  Marigny  et  Jehan  de  Paris,  pour  ayder  a  dresser  le 
dite  appareil  a  la  Mode  de  France,  Vous  m'avez  fait  plasir 
en  ce  faisant,  et  presentement  leur  escrips  que  non  seulle- 
ment  ilz  Vous  obeissent  en  cela,  maiz  en  toutes  autres 
choses  que  Vous  leur  commanderez,  et  tout  ainsi  qu'ils 
feroyent  a  ma  propre  parsonne. 

Et,  au  regart  du  plasir,  que  dictes  par  vos  ditesLettres, 
que  ma  dite  Femme  a  pris  d'avoyr  ouy  de  mes  bonnes  nou- 
velles,  et  que  la  chose,  que  pour  le  Jourduy  plus  Elle  de- 
sire et  souhaite,  est  de  Me  veoyr  et  estre  en  ma  Compaignie, 

Je 
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Je  Vous  pris,  Monsieur  d'  Yore  Mon  ban  Amy,  Luy  dire  de 
par  Moy,  et  Luy  faire  bien  entendre,  que  mes  desirs  et 
souhaitz  sont  pareilz  et  semblables  aux  siens  ;  Et,  que  puis 
quel  n'est  possible  que  Je  la  voye  si  tost  que  Je  dessire,  que 
Je  Luy  prie  qu'elle  me  face  savoir  de  ses  nouvelles  le  plus 
souvent  que  faire  se  pourra,  et  Je  feray  le  semblable  de 
Mon  couste. 

Au  surplus,  en  tant  que  touche  les  tresaffectueuses  et 
trescordialles  recommendacion  s  que  Vous  avez  faictes  a 
mon  dit  Frere  et  Cousin  da  ma  part,  et  celles  que  de  la 
sienne  Vous  Me  faictes,  Je  I'en  mercye  de  tout  mon  cueur, 
et  vous  prie  derechef  les  Luy  faire,  et  aussi  Me  faire  pri- 
merement  entendre  s'il  y  a  aucune  chose  en  mon  Royaume 
ou  il  preigne  plaisir,  et  je  metray  paine  de  Luy  en  com- 
plaire. 

Au  demeurant  j'ay  veu  ce  que  Vous  avez  escript  a  mon 
Cousin  te  Due  de  Longueville  ;  sir  quoy  Je  luy  ay  ordonne 
Vous  faire  responce  telle  que  verrez,  Je  Vous  prie  y  ad- 
jouster  foy  ;  et  Me  faire  savoyr  de  voz  Nouvelles  le  plus 
souvent  que  possible  sera,  et  Vous  Me  ferez  plaisir  si  grant 
que  plus  ne  pourriez. 

Priant  Dieu,  Monsieur  d'  YorCi  Mon  bon  Amy^  que  vouz 
ayt  en  sa  garde. 

Escript  a  Paris  le  jour  de  Septembre. 

LOYS. 
ROBERTET. 

Dor. 

A  Monsieur  d'  Yoi'C  Mon  bon  Amy, 
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